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FIRE,  SNOW  AND  WATER 

OR 

Life  in  the  Lone  Land 

CHAPTER  I 

IN  HUDSON  BAY— THE  ICEBERG 

BEFORE  beginning  my  story,  I  shall  devote 
two  paragraphs  to  the  making  of  a  histori¬ 
cal  frame  or  setting. 

The  Hudson  Bay  Company  was  formed  in  1670, 
by  King  Charles  II,  and  consisted  at  first  of  Prince 
Rupert,  the  King’s  cousin,  and  certain  named 
associates.  The  enormous  territory  over  which 
the  company  was  given  sovereignty  was  known  as 
Rupert’s  Land.  It  was  the  most  extensive  of 
England’s  dependencies,  being  held  to  include  all 
the  lands  that  drained  into  Hudson  Bay  and  Hud¬ 
son  Strait.  In  1783,  a  powerful  rival  was  formed 
under  the  name  of  the  Northwest  Company. 
After  years  of  strife,  the  two  companies  united  in 
1821.  Over  the  immense  region  stretching  from 
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the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  lying  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Frozen  Ocean,  the  white 
hunters,  trappers  and  their  Indian  allies  ranged  the 
desolate  wastes  in  quest  of  the  myriads  of  fur¬ 
bearing  animals. 

The  present  Dominion  of  Canada  extends  north¬ 
ward  to  Baffin  Bay,  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  the 
United  States  Territory  of  Alaska.  It  includes 
the  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  (formerly 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada),  New  Brunswick,  Nova 
Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Island,  British  Columbia, 
Manitoba,  Assiniboia,  Saskatchewan,  Athabasca 
and  the  Northwest  Territories.  The  four  prov¬ 
inces  first  named  were  joined  in  1867,  and  in  1870 
all  of  the  Hudson  Bay  territory  was  transferred 
to  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  About  a  year  later 
British  Columbia  joined  the  confederation,  and 
in  1880,  such  British  provinces  in  North  America, 
other  than  Newfoundland,  as  were  not  in  the 
Dominion  were  annexed  to  it. 

The  incidents  which  I  am  about  to  relate  are 
supposed  to  have  occurred  a  short  time  before  the 
surrender  of  its  territorial  rights  by  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company.  You  will  understand,  therefore, 
that  the  references  are  correct,  though  they  would 
not  be  so,  if  intended  to  apply  to  the  present 
time. 
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One  autumn  day  in  1 8 — ,  the  English  ship 
Albatross  was  slowly  sailing  through  Hudson  Strait, 
on  her  way  to  York  Factory,  standing  on  the 
western  shore  of  that  vast  expanse  of  water  which 
divides  Prince  Rupert’s  Land  from  Labrador. 

Whales  had  been  seen  at  intervals,  and  as  the 
Albatross  entered  the  immense  bay,  enormous 
masses  of  floating  ice  and  icebergs  were  met. 
Skilful  seamanship  and  eternal  viligance  were  de¬ 
manded  on  the  part  of  the  captain,  but  the  power¬ 
ful  ship  had  been  specially  prepared  in  the  London 
docks  for  the  perils  of  the  Arctic  waters,  and  she 
forged  through  the  ice  floes  with  little  danger 
from  the  crystal  rocks  that  at  times  tumbled  and 
craunched  over  one  another  and  were  piled  to  the 
gunwales  of  the  sturdy  ship. 

But  the  towering  iceberg  is  resistless,  and  with 
its  prodigious  bulk  reaching  so  far  downward  into 
the  icy  depths  that  the  counter  current  drives  it 
against  the  upper  one,  it  becomes  the  most  formi¬ 
dable  obstacle  to  daring  navigators,  and  thus  far 
has  turned  back  every  attempt  to  reach  the  North 
Pole. 

The  Albatross  was  well  across  Hudson  Bay, 
when,  as  sunset  approached,  there  came  a  dead 
calm  and  she  rose  and  fell  with  the  longgswell, 
without  going  forward  or  drifting  backward. 
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“How  wonderful!” 

“Never  have  we  seen  anything  like  it!” 

These  exclamations  were  uttered  respectively 
by  two  youths,  Brinton  Warren  and  Fred  Newton, 
who  were  gazing  to  the  westward,  where  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  spectacle  was  to  be  seen.  An  iceberg 
of  more  stupendous  size  than  any  yet  met  lay  less 
than  a  mile  distant.  It  looked  as  if  motionless, 
though,  as  is  always  the  case,  it  was  drifting  in 
some  direction,  and  woe  to  the  ship  or  living 
object  that  lay  in  its  path! 

The  setting  sun  was  directly  behind  it,  so  that, 
while  the  great  central  mass  loomed  dark  in  the 
gathering  twilight,  the  outer  portions,  the  steeples, 
minarets,  peaks,  and  pinnacles,  took  on  a  green¬ 
ish-white  color,  the  whole  contour  of  the  floating 
mountain,  as  thrown  against  the  sky,  being  gilded 
by  the  brilliant  sunlight  beyond. 

In  the  stillness  of  the  hour,  the  rippling  and 
splash  of  numerous  waterfalls  caused  by  the 
melting  ice  were  clearly  heard,  and  the  gigantic 
pile  appeared  to  be  nearer  than  it  really  was. 

“Let’s  row  out  to  it,”  said  the  lad  known  as 
Brinton  Warren.  “We  can  go  all  the  way  round 
and  get  back  before  it  is  late.” 

“I’ll  do  it,  if  the  captain  doesn’t  object,” 
replied  Fred  Newton;  “I’ll  ask  him,” 
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Skipper  Horton  at  first  shook  his  head,  but 
Brinton  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  who  gave  the  annual 
dinner  to  the  officers  of  their  ships  upon  the  eve 
of  their  departure  from  Gravesend.  Fred  was  a 
nephew  of  the  same  gentleman,  so  that  the  cousins 
were  sure  of  the  best  of  treatment  so  long  as  they 
remained  under  the  eye  of  the  head  officer  of  the 
Albatross.  It  did  not  take  long,  therefore,  to 
secure  the  required  assent,  accompanied  by  some 
good  advice,  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  fell  upon 
unheeding  ears. 

Brinton,  the  elder,  pulled  steadily  at  the  oars, 
frequently  looking  over  his  shoulder  at  the  im¬ 
pressive  mass  looming  up  before  them,  while  Fred 
saw  nothing  but  the  frozen  mountain.  As  they 
drew  nearer,  it  grew  upon  them.  It  seemed  to 
expand  in  all  directions,  while  the  most  fantastic 
forms  sprang  into  life.  Falling  streams  of  water 
were  noticed  in  a  dozen  places,  and  the  sound 
made  as  they  splashed  into  the  sea  was  startlingly 
loud  in  the  gathering  gloom. 

The  little  boat  was  rowed  within  a  hundred  feet 
of  the  berg,  and  then  Brinton  began  passing 
around  it.  The  boys,  gazing  upward,  were  silent 
and  awed  by  the  inconceivable  vastness  of  the 
crystal  mountain,  cut,  divided  and  wrought  into 
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all  manner  of  forms  that  continually  varied  and 
shifted  into  new  bewildering  formations,  as  the 
boat  slowly  circumnavigated  the  mass.  It  fol¬ 
lowed  that  when  our  young  friends  reached  the 
western  side,  their  view  of  the  Albatross  was  shut 
off  by  the  iceberg,  but  nothing  was  thought  of  that. 
The  rays  of  the  declining  sun  were  still  above  the 
horizon  and  imparted  a  splendor  to  the  beauty 
of  the  crystalline  cathedral  which  was  beyond 
description. 

“Let’s  step  out  upon  it,”  said  Fred  Newton  in  a 
hushed  voice;  “it  will  be  something  to  tell  when 
we  get  home.” 

“I  was  thinking  of  the  same  thing,”  replied 
Brinton,  who  headed  toward  a  point  where  a  shelf 
of  ice  came  down  to  within  a  foot  of  the  surface  of 
the  water,  while  beyond  that,  the  rough  masses 
were  such  as  the  chamois  hunter  climbs.  The 
boat  was  propelled  alongside  of  this  wharf  and 
Fred  landed,  as  may  be  said,  holding  the  prow  of 
the  craft,  while  his  friend  followed  him. 

The  small  anchor  in  the  bow  was  jabbed  into 
the  ice,  so  that  it  held  securely,  and  picking  up 
their  guns,  the  lads  began  climbing  toward  the 
crest  of  the  iceberg.  Their  ambition  was  to  stand 
on  the  top  and  wave  a  salutation  to  Captain  Hor¬ 
ton  and  then  fire  a  salute,  to  which  the  good- 
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natured  veteran  of  the  ocean  would  no  doubt  be 
glad  to  reply. 

The  climb  did  not  seem  difficult  until  the  attempt 
was  made.  The  irregularity  of  the  ice  formations, 
the  constant  appearance  of  pools  and  running 
streams,  and  the  height  of  some  of  the  plateaus, 
not  only  forced  the  youths  to  make  many 
deviations  in  their  course,  but  more  than  once 
compelled  them  to  turn  back  and  change  their 
line  of  ascent.  But  they  were  young,  athletic  and 
resolute  and  they  kept  pluckily  at  it  until  the  sun 
dipped  below  the  sea.  Even  then  they  had  not 
reached  a  height  which  gave  them  a  view  of  the 
ship.  Still  only  two  or  three  rods  remained  to  be 
climbed  and  they  did  not  cease  till  that  space  was 
surmounted. 

Gazing  over  the  darkening  surface  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Baffin  Bay,  they  saw  the  outlines  of  the 
Albatross  lying  still  and  quiet  in  the  water  which 
stretched  away  until  it  melted  and  vanished  in  the 
world  of  darkness.  Several  starlike  points  of 
light  twinkled  on  board  the  ship,  but  it  would 
have  been  idle  for  the  boys  to  wave  their  hats  or 
make  any  gesture  to  Captain  Horton.  They 
shouted,  without  firing  their  guns,  and  by  and  by 
gained  a  response  from  the  chief  officer  of  the 
ship.  Several  sentences  were  exchanged  and  then 
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the  captain  ordered  them  to  return  without 
delay. 

“Aye,  aye,  sir!”  was  the  cheery  reply,  as  both 
youths  started  to  obey. 

The  descent  proved  more  difficult  than  the  up¬ 
ward  climb.  The  night  was  cloudy,  their  foot¬ 
hold  slippery  and  treacherous  and  several  stum¬ 
bles  warned  them  to  use  the  utmost  care.  They 
persevered  until  about  half  the  distance  was 
covered,  when  they  stopped  to  rest  for  a  few 
minutes. 

“What  does  that  mean?”  asked  Fred  Newton, 
pointing  out  upon  the  water.  He  indicated  a  spot 
just  to  the  west  of  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
iceberg.  Both  saw  two  points  of  light  that  were 
moving  slowly  westward.  They  watched  the 
sight  for  some  minutes,  unable  to  guess  its  mean¬ 
ing. 

“They  must  be  stars,”  said  Fred  Newton. 

“No,”  replied  Brinton,  ‘‘they  are  too  low  down 
and  the  sky  is  cloudy  off  there.  Besides,  if  they 
were  stars  they  wouldn't  move  along  the  horizon 
like  that.” 

“Then  they  are  the  lights  on  the  Albatross.” 

“She  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  iceberg  ” 

“She  was  there,  but  we  must  be  swinging  round 
so  as  to  bring  the  vessel  in  sight.” 
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Such  was  the  fact.  The  immense  mass  of  ice, 
in  obedience  to  the  current  which  embraced  the 
lower  portion  (seven-eighths  of  an  iceberg  is 
always  below  the  surface),  was  slowly  turning 
on  its  axis  and  sweeping  toward  Baffin  Bay.  The 
motion  being  from  west  to  east,  brought  the  lights 
of  the  Albatross  to  view  around  the  northern  end 
of  the  iceberg,  while  they  crept  gradually  along 
to  the  westward,  and  in  time  would  disappear 
again  behind  the  southern  extremity  of  the  ice 
island. 

“I  don’t  know,”  added  Fred,  after  they  had 
viewed  the  singular  sight  for  several  minutes, 
‘‘but  it  seems  to  me  the  ship  is  a  good  deal  farther 
off  than  when  we  left  it.  ” 

“That  may  be,  but  there  is  no  wind,  and  it  will 
be  easy  enough  to  row  back.  Let’s  hurry,  for 
the  captain  will  be  displeased  with  our  delay.” 

They  resumed  their  descent  with  such  haste  that 
Brinton  slipped  and  fell  and  narrowly  saved  him¬ 
self  from  bounding  off  into  the  water.  He 
shuddered  as  he  picked  himself  up,  and  both  used 
the  utmost  care  from  that  time  forward.  The 
work  could  not  have  been  more  difficult,  and  more 
than  once  it  looked  as  if  they  would  be  compelled 
to  stay  where  they  were  until  morning. 

Meanwhile,  the  lights  of  the  Albatross  crept 
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steadily  over  the  surface  of  the  sea  until  they 
began  rounding  the  southern  point,  by  which  time 
the  youths  found  themselves  near  the  margin  of 
the  water. 

To  their  dismay,  they  saw  nothing  of  their  boat. 

“It  couldn’t  have  washed  away,”  said  Fred, 
“for  it  was  fastened  good  and  strong.” 

“We  have  come  down  at  the  wrong  place.” 

Unquestionably  such  was  the  fact.  Nothing 
remained  but  to  make  search  for  their  little  craft. 
Prudence  would  have  suggested  that  the  two  boys 
take  opposite  directions,  but  both  turned  to  the 
right  and  began  working  their  way  forward  with 
the  utmost  care. 

“The  Albatross  is  gone,”  said  Fred,  suddenly 
stopping  in  his  laborious  walk.  He  was  in  the  lead, 
and  straightening  up,  gazed  off  in  the  darkness. 

“It  has  gone  round  to  the  other  side,  and  will 
soon  come  into  sight  again.  I  don’t  understand 
why  we  still  fail  to  find  our  boat.” 

Resuming  their  difficult  task,  they  toiled  for¬ 
ward  for  a  hundred  yards.  By  that  time,  they 
were  sure  they  had  taken  the  wrong  course.  In 
fact,  they  had  gone  astray  on  the  iceberg.  It  was 
a  disheartening  discovery,  but  they  were  not  the 
ones  to  sit  down  and  fold  their  hands  in  despair. 
Without  hesitation,  they  faced  about  to  retrace 
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their  steps.  This  reversal  of  course  placed  Brinton 
Warren  at  the  head,  and  he  toiled  pluckily  onward 
until  sure  he  had  gone  twice  as  far  as  should  have 
been  necessary  to  find  the  boat.  The  moment 
came  when  the  tired  lad  was  forced  to  pause  for 
a  brief  rest.  He  sat  down  on  a  shelf  of  ice. 

“No  use,  Fred;  we  must  wait  till  morning. 
Luckily  we  brought  a  blanket  with  us.” 

“Helloa!  what  does  that  mean?” 

Fred  sprang  to  his  feet  and  pointed  to  the  spot 
where  the  lights  of  the  ship  had  been  seen  some 
time  before.  A  different  sight  now  greeted  the 
eyes  of  the  boys.  A  rosy  glow  was  gradually 
overspreading  the  horizon  and  sky.  It  was  as  if 
the  fiery  moon  was  rising  from  the  dark  waters  in 
the  direction  of  Hudson  Bay,  and  such  was  the 
explanation  accepted  for  the  time  by  the  lads. 
When  they  had  watched  the  strange  sight  for  a  few 
minutes  more,  Brinton,  with  a  vague,  terrible  fear, 
called  out : 

“It  isn’t  the  moon!” 

“What  else  can  it  be?” 

“It’s  the  ship!  The  Albatross  is  on  fire!  What 
will  become  of  the  captain  and  crew?  What  will 
become  of  us?” 

A  few  moments  later,  the  awful  words  were 
verified.  The  ship  on  which  our  young  friends 
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had  crossed  the  Atlantic  was  burning  before  their 
eyes. 

No  picture  could  have  been  more  impressive. 
A  ship  at  sea,  consumed  by  fire,  the  most  dreaded 
enemy,  is  a  fearful  thing  indeed,  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  surrounding  the  destruction  of  the  Alba¬ 
tross  gave  the  event  an  additional  terror.  She 
was  alone  in  that  vast  expanse  of  water  known 
as  Hudson  Bay,  without  the  possibility  of  any 
friendly  sail  bearing  down  to  help  her  in  her 
extremity. 

Her  consort,  the  Prince  William,  which  left 
London  in  her  company,  had  outsailed  her  and  in 
all  probability  had  reached  the  end  of  her  voyage, 
which  was  Moose  Factory,  at  the  extreme  south¬ 
ern  point  of  James  Bay,  five  hundred  miles  nearer 
the  St.  Lawrence  than  was  the  Albatross.  Silent 
and  awestricken,  the  boys  viewed  the  scene  in 
which  both  had  a  vivid  personal  interest. 

At  the  moment  the  flaming  Albatross  glided  into 
their  field  of  vision,  the  fire  had  already  enveloped 
the  shrouds,  and  the  mainmast  was  seen  to  fall 
over  the  side,  sending  up  a  great  mass  of  black 
vapor,  made  visible  by  the  myriads  of  sparks  and 
the  blazing  rigging.  By  the  illuminating  glare, 
the  lads  either  saw,  or  fancied  they  saw,  the  crew 
putting  out  from  the  doomed  ship.  Brinton  and 
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Fred  were  thrown  into  consternation  by  noting 
that  their  friends  were  taking  a  course  that  led 
away  from  the  iceberg. 

“What  will  become  of  us?”  repeated  Brinton  in 
an  awed  voice. 

“They  can’t  tell  where  we  are;  let’s  yell!” 

They  shouted  again  and  again.  Their  calls 
must  have  reached  the  ears  of  Captain  Horton  and 
his  crew,  but  for  the  fact  that  the  wind  that  had 
arisen  was  blowing  strongly  from  the  direction  of 
the  ship.  Though  the  slowly  revolving  iceberg 
might  partially  remedy  this  disadvantage,  yet 
before  it  could  do  so  the  men  would  be  far  away. 

“There  is  no  use  of  shouting,”  said  Brinton; 
“they  are  getting  farther  away  every  minute.” 

“They  will  see  us  in  the  morning  and  come  to 
our  help.  I  suppose  the  captain  thinks  we  shall 
be  safe  until  then.” 

“We  may  as  well  make  another  hunt  for  the 
boat.” 

Refreshed  by  their  rest  and  spurred  by  their 
new  fear,  the  boys  pushed  their  search  farther 
than  before.  The  result,  however,  was  disap¬ 
pointing.  If  the  craft  still  remained  at  its  moor¬ 
ings,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  locate  it.  They 
finally  ceased  their  effort  and  gazed  toward  the 
point  where  the  ship  should  have  been. 
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They  were  in  time  to  see  its  disappearance  for¬ 
ever.  Burned  to  the  water’s  edge,  it  vanished 
as  unnumbered  ships  have  perished  in  the  past  and 
will  continue  to  perish  so  long  as  men  shall  go 
down  to  sea  in  ships.  After  breasting  the  stormy 
Atlantic  and  fighting  its  way  far  into  the  ice¬ 
resounding  ocean  of  the  North,  it  had  found  its 
grave  in  the  loneliness  and  desolation  of  Hudson 
Bay. 

Now  that  the  beacon  fire  was  put  out,  the  dark¬ 
ness  seemed  more  profound  than  ever.  The  dash 
of  the  sea  against  the  sides  of  the  iceberg  was  like 
that  when  a  ship  plows  its  way  through  the  vasty 
deep.  It  was  strange  to  hear  the  gale  whistle  and 
moan  among  the  projections  and  irregularities  of 
the  floating  mountain,  as  the  boys  had  heard  it 
shrieking  many  a  time  through  the  rigging  of  the 
Albatross. 

The  rolling  clouds  shut  out  all  light  of  moon  and 
stars.  Had  the  youths  by  any  chance  come  upon 
their  boat,  they  would  have  hesitated  before 
putting  out  into  the  night. 

“We  must  stay  here  till  morning,”  said  Brinton; 
“there’s  no  help  for  it.” 

“God  holds  us  in  His  keeping,”  murmured  Fred, 
not  daring  to  guess  what  the  issue  was  to  be. 


CHAPTER  II 

A  FRIEND 

THE  prospect  before  Brinton  Warren  and  Fred 
Newton  was  dismal  indeed.  The  wind  was 
still  blowing  a  gale  and  the  waves  dashed 
against  the  iceberg  with  a  violence  that  caused 
the  two  no  little  alarm  for  the  captain  and  sailors 
that  had  taken  to  the  boats  from  the  burning 
ship.  The  sky  continued  murky  and  overcast, 
shutting  out  moon  and  stars  and  even  the  heaving 
ocean  which  enclosed  the  boys  on  all  sides. 

The  mountainous  mass  of  ice  upon  which  they 
stood  was  in  motion,  but  who  could  guess  its 
destination?  Would  it  sweep  to  the  northward, 
through  Hudson  Strait  into  Baffin  Bay,  and  then 
into  the  polar  oceans  of  the  far  North?  Would  it 
turn  southward  and  breasting  and  forcing  its  way 
against  the  Gulf  Stream,  gradually  dissolve  into 
water  as  it  entered  the  low  latitudes? 

Important  as  these  questions  may  seem,  they 
did  not  concern  the  boys  at  all;  for,  long  before 
the  ice  mountain  could  disintegrate,  their  fate 
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would  be  decided.  They  had  not  brought  a  parti¬ 
cle  of  food  with  them  and  together  they  had  no 
more  than  a  dozen  charges  of  ammunition.  They 
were  without  an  extra  coat,  with  only  the  one 
blanket,  and  ill-prepared  for  any  lowering  of 
temperature. 

Although  the  night  was  not  cold  for  that  lati¬ 
tude,  their  position  was  anything  but  comfortable. 
They  were  standing  upon  solid  ice,  which  was  all 
about  them.  Had  they  been  on  land  traveling 
the  desolate  wastes  on  snowshoes,  they  could  have 
cleared  away  a  space  for  their  blanket,  or  made 
a  bed  of  pine  branches,  and,  with  their  feet  toward 
the  crackling  fire,  slept  as  soundly  as  if  in  their 
beds,  thousands  of  miles  away.  But  nothing  of 
that  nature  was  at  their  disposal  and  there  was  no 
possibility  of  leaving  the  berg  before  daylight. 

“If  we  found  the  boat,”  said  Brinton,  “we 
shouldn’t  dare  launch  it.” 

“No,  for  we  could  gain  nothing  by  doing  so. 
We  shouldn’t  know  which  way  to  row,  and  should 
have  to  keep  awake  all  night  to  save  ourselves 
from  swamping,  and  more  than  likely  should  be 
drowned  after  all.” 

“We  could  draw  it  up  on  the  ice  and  sleep  in  it.” 

“But  what’s  the  use  of  talking  that  way?  We 
sha’n’t  catch  sight  of  the  boat  until  morning  and 
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it  won’t  do  for  us  to  stay  on  this  spot.  There  is 
a  place  just  above  us,  where  we  sha’n’t  be  so 
likely  to  roll  off  if  we  fall  asleep.” 

The  two  worked  their  way  over  the  protuber¬ 
ances  and  depressions  until  they  reached  a  point, 
not  far  from  the  summit,  where  they  stood  upon  a 
plateau  wide  and  secure  enough  to  guard  them 
against  any  such  accident  as  the  one  named. 
There  they  decided  to  stay  till  morning. 

The  wind  was  blowing  so  strongly  that  they 
were  glad  to  seek  the  shelter  of  the  bulging  masses, 
shuddering  at  the  thought  that  possibly  the  dis¬ 
solving  sun  would  cause  the  iceberg  to  split  into 
halves  and  “turn  turtle”  before  they  could  leave  it. 

By  and  by  the  sky  grew  clearer.  The  moon  was 
shining,  but  it  was  the  first  time  its  rays  pierced 
the  heavy  clouds.  By  the  faint  illumination,  the 
lads  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  water  near  them.  It 
was  white  with  foam  and  spray,  and  the  waves  had 
been  pounded  with  a  fury  that  lifted  them  several 
feet.  It  never  would  have  done  to  launch  their 
boat  until  the  wind  and  sea  subsided.  But  so  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach  over  the  waste  of  waters, 
naught  of  living  person  or  of  boat  was  to  be  seen. 

The  boys  were  too  anxious  and  alarmed  to  feel 
in  any  mood  for  sleeping  until  the  night  was  far 
advanced.  At  that  season  the  darkness  does  not 
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last  much  longer  in  those  high  latitudes  than  in  the 
more  temperate  regions  of  the  earth.  Having 
secured  the  most  sheltered  place  possible,  the 
cousins  arranged  their  blanket  carefully  on  the  ice 
and  then  sat  down  to  await  the  passage  of  the  hours 
that  would  seem  long  indeed  before  their  eyes 
could  greet  the  rising  sun. 

While  there  was  much  to  cause  alarm,  the 
youths  were  far  from  feeling  any  emotion  akin  to 
despair.  True,  they  had  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
food  and  were  without  the  means  of  obtaining  any. 
It  followed  therefore  that  if  they  remained  upon 
the  iceberg  and  did  not  freeze  they  must  starve  to 
death.  I  have  shown  that  there  was  no  ground 
for  hoping  they  would  be  seen  by  any  passing 
ship,  for  months  were  likely  to  pass  before  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  would  appear  in  those  waters. 
They  pinned  their  faith  to  Captain  Horton. 

“He  will  manage  to  rig  up  some  kind  of  a  sail,” 
said  Fred  Newton ;  “and  they  are  all  good  seamen ; 
they  won’t  forget  us — what’s  the  matter?” 

Brinton  had  stood  for  fully  a  minute  gazing  off 
in  the  gloom,  his  tense  manner  showing  that  some¬ 
thing  had  caught  his  attention. 

“I  can’t  make  out  what  it  is,”  he  said,  “and  I 
don’t  see  it  now,  but  I’m  sure  it  was  a  point  of  light 
• — ah!  there  it  is!” 
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“I  saw  it,  ”  added  Fred.  “It  is  a  light  which  some 
one  is  carrying.” 

“But  what  makes  it  come  into  sight  and  then 
go  out  again?” 

“It  may  be  the  waves  between  the  boat  and  us. 
I  think  it  is  Captain  Horton’s  boat.” 

With  this  belief,  the  boys  shouted  many  times 
in  the  hope  of  attracting  attention,  but  the  unfav¬ 
orable  direction  of  the  wind  probably  prevented 
the  sound  reaching  the  ears  for  which  the  cries 
were  meant.  The  fact  that  the  light  seemed  to  be 
moving,  and  finally  shifted  so  far  that  it  was  in¬ 
visible  proved  that  the  iceberg  was  still  slowly 
revolving. 

Huddling  close  together,  the  cousins  finally  sank 
into  a  restless,  uneasy  slumber,  which  did  not  last 
long.  Each  awoke  at  the  same  moment.  It  was 
fortunate  that  the  heavy  blanket  served  as  a  bar¬ 
rier  between  their  bodies  and  the  ice,  and  the 
mutual  warmth  prevented  much  discomfort. 

“The  light!  the  light!”  exclaimed  Fred,  flinging 
the  fold  of  the  blanket  aside  and  springing  to  his 
feet. 

Brinton  was  scarcely  a  second  behind  his  com¬ 
rade  in  leaping  to  his  feet.  The  starlike  glimmer, 
after  having  come  in  sight  around  the  upper  end 
of  the  iceberg,  seemed  to  have  stolen  along  the  side 
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until  now,  when  first  seen  again,  it  was  no  more 
than  two  hundred  yards  away. 

The  occupant  of  the  boat  must  have  discovered 
the  iceberg  and  was  making  his  way  toward  it. 
The  delighted  boys  were  sure  their  friend  was 
Captain  Horton  and  his  crew,  or  at  least  a  part 
of  them.  The  two  shouted  and  called  to  him, 
but  there  was  no  answer.  As  the  craft  with  a 
small  sail  came  into  plainer  sight,  it  was  a  new 
one  to  the  watchers.  It  followed,  therefore,  that 
those  who  wrere  drawing  near  were  strangers. 

Who  could  they  be?  Were  they  Eskimos  from 
the  east  main,  or  Assiniboine  Indians  from  Prince 
Rupert’s  Land?  And  above  all,  were  they  enemies 
or  friends  ? 

The  small  boat  came  up  gracefully  to  the  iceberg 
and  rounded  to  after  the  style  of  the  skilful  sea¬ 
man  in  bringing  his  craft  to  the  wharf. 

The  boys  knew  there  was  little  ground  for  fear¬ 
ing  the  approach  of  foes,  for  the  red  man  of  British 
America  is  a  much  milder  being  than  his  brother 
to  the  south.  The  Eskimos,  provided  any  of 
them  had  ventured  thus  far  from  their  home,  were 
no  more  to  be  dreaded,  while  the  outlaws  of  the 
sea  do  not,  as  a  rule,  scour  the  frozen  regions  for 
plunder  and  victims. 

Still  there  was  enough  doubt  in  the  situation  to 
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make  the  lads  uneasy,  until  they  could  learn 
something  definite  about  the  strangers.  They 
understood  what  had  roused  their  curiosity  some 
time  before.  A  small,  old-fashioned  lantern  sat 
in  the  prow  of  the  boat,  and  it  was  the  regular  rise 
of  the  waves  that  shut  it  out  of  sight  of  the 
watchers. 

The  moment  the  craft  came  sideways  to  the 
berg,  a  single  person  stepped  out,  and  busied 
himself  for  a  few  moments  in  making  the  boat 
secure  in  its  position.  Though  he  was  bent  over 
most  of  the  time  while  thus  employed,  the  boys 
noted  that  he  was  as  slight  of  build  and  as  short 
of  stature  as  either  of  them.  They  saw,  too,  that 
he  was  alone,  and  the  slight  fear  they  might  have 
felt  vanished. 

“He  hasn’t  noticed  us,”  said  Brinton  in  an 
undertone;  “let’s  say  nothing  and  see  what  he 
will  do.” 

Having  fastened  his  craft,  the  little  man  turned 
about  and,  looking  up  at  the  lads,  asked;  “Are 
you  the  only  fools  on  this  piece  of  ice?” 

Brinton  and  Fred,  without  answering,  began 
picking  their  way  down  the  cliffs.  He  calmly 
awaited  their  approach,  like  a  father  who  has 
summoned  a  couple  of  his  boys  to  his  side.  The 
boys,  on  their  part,  studied  him  with  keen  inter- 
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est.  He  was  slightly  above  five  feet  in  height, 
was  of  spare  frame  and  was  sharp-eyed  and  alert  of 
movement.  His  face  was  seamed  with  wrinkles, 
but  without  any  beard,  and  the  skin  resembled 
leather.  He  was  one  of  those  persons,  whose  age 
it  is  impossible  to  guess  with  accuracy.  He 
might  have  been  two  or  three  score,  for  aught  the 
boys  could  tell,  though  they  afterward  learned 
that  he  was  barely  fifty  years  old. 

Shaking  hands  with  the  boys,  he  repeated  the 
question : 

“Are  you  alone  on  the  ice?” 

They  replied  that,  so  far  as  they  knew,  they  had 
no  companions. 

“And  why  do  you  stay  here?” 

“Because  we  saw  no  means  of  getting  away,” 
answered  Brinton. 

“Why  don’t  you  use  your  boat?” 

“We  can’t  find  it.” 

“It  is  within  a  dozen  feet  of  mine.” 

“It  might  as  well  have  been  a  dozen  miles  away, 
for  the  good  it  did  us ;  we  hunted  for  it  until  we 
had  to  give  up.” 

“It  wouldn’t  have  made  much  difference,  for 
the  sea  was  too  rough  for  you.  You  came  off 
the  burned  ship?” 

The  lads  told  as  briefly  as  they  could  the  par- 
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ticulars  of  their  visit  to  the  iceberg,  the  man 
listening  with  such  courteous  attention,  that 
Fred  ventured  to  ask  him  something  about 
himself. 

“My  name  is  Victor  Chodeau  and  I  have  worked 
for  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  since  I  was  ten 
years  old.  You  know  they  have  seven  grades  in 
the  service.  At  the  lowest  round  is  the  laborer; 
the  next  is  the  interpreter,  postmaster,  the  appren¬ 
tice  clerks,  clerks,  chief  trader,  up  to  chief  factor 
or  shareholder.  I  haven’t  got  very  high  as  yet, 
for  I  am  still  trapping  and  fishing  for  the  company 
and  have  tramped  this  ground  from  the  Saskat¬ 
chewan  and  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Lower 
Mackenzie,  under  the  Arctic  Circle.” 

The  youths  had  been  quick  to  form  an  admira¬ 
tion  for  the  French  Canadian  who  spoke  their 
language  as  well  as  they,  and  who  knew  much  of 
a  country  in  which  they  had  long  felt  an 
interest. 

“How  near  are  we  to  land?”  asked  Fred  Newton. 

Victor  looked  behind  him,  as  if  he  expected  to 
see  the  coast  through  the  gloom. 

“It  is  something  like  twenty  miles  away.” 

“Are  we  that  near  to  York  Fort?” 

“No;  you  are  a  good  deal  farther  from  that 
post,  You  are  much  nearer  Fort  Churchill.  You 
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are  not  far  from  the  sixtieth  parallel,  which  is 
north  of  the  middle  of  Hudson  Bay.” 

“How  did  it  come  about  that  you  are  so  far 
out?’ 

“I  was  fishing  well  off  shore,  when  I  saw  the 
light  of  the  burning  ship.  I  never  saw  a  vessel 
afire  before,  but  I  knew  what  it  meant,  and  put 
up  sail  and  headed  for  it.  The  light  was  gone 
long  before  I  reached  the  spot,  but  I  hallooed  and 
by  and  by  was  answered.  I  followed  the  sound 
and  came  up  to  Captain  Horton  and  his  crew  in 
their  boats.  He  and  I  were  old  acquaintances 
and  he  soon  told  me  his  story.  He  was  trying  to 
reach  Fort  Churchill,  but  was  anxious  about  you. 
He  knew  you  were  on  an  iceberg,  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood.  His  boats  were  loaded  down  to 
a  dangerous  degree,  but  he  had  no  thought  of  giv¬ 
ing  up  his  search  for  you.  I  set  his  mind  at  rest 
on  that  score.  I  told  him  I  would  hunt  you  up 
and  take  care  of  you.  When  I  hoisted  sail  again, 
three  icebergs  were  in  sight,  but  it  was  easy  to  tell 
from  his  account,  which  one  you  were  drifting  out 
to  Baffin  Bay  upon.  Captain  Horton  had  gone 
several  miles  astray  and  I  directed  him  how  to 
make  Fort  Churchill.  So  we  parted  and  I  knew 
that  if  I  couldn’t  find  you  during  the  night,  I 
should  do  so  in  the  morning.  I  told  the  captain, 
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however,  that  it  might  be  a  month  or  more  before 
we  showed  up  at  the  fort.” 

“How  is  that?”  asked  Warren.  “We  should 
like  to  get  there  as  soon  as  we  can.” 

“I  concluded  from  what  the  captain  said,”  re¬ 
plied  the  voyageur,  as  his  wrinkled  face  expanded 
with  a  broad  smile,  “that  the  world  would  keep 
on  going  round,  if  you  didn’t  honor  the  fort  with 
a  visit  for  several  years.” 

“But  why  should  we  delay  so  long?” 

“I  am  on  my  way  from  York  Fort  to  Fort  Fond 
du  Lac,  which  stands  on  the  northern  shore  of 
Athabasca  Lake.  That  body  of  water  is  two 
hundred  miles  long  and  it  is  double  that  distance 
from  us,  which  makes  it  a  pretty  long  journey 
to  that  point.  I  have  been  sent  with  a  message 
to  the  factor  of  the  fort,  which  being  delivered,  I 
must  go  back  to  York  Fort.” 

“How  did  you  reach  here?” 

“I  came  in  this  sailboat  from  York  Fort,  which 
isn’t  the  general  way  of  traveling  in  this  part  of 
the  world.  Off  yonder  is  the  wigwam  of  my 
Chippewyan  friend,  Wagroo.  From  his  home,  I 
make  the  start  overland  to  Lake  Athabasca. 
Now,  if  you  will  keep  me  company,  I’ll  agree  to 
take  you  back  to  York  Factory  before  winter  fairly 
sets  in.” 
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The  cousins  looked  in  each  other’s  face  and 
their  eyes  sparkled. 

Brinton  Warren  was  sixteen  years  old,  and  his 
relative  was  only  a  year  younger,  but  both  were 
large  for  their  age,  naturally  strong,  rugged  and 
athletic  of  frame.  In  the  case  of  Fred,  however, 
some  peculiar  weakness  developed  months  before, 
which  alarmed  his  father.  On  the  advice  of  a 
good  physician,  he  decided  to  send  lus  son  on  a 
sea-voyage  to  distant  British  America,  on  one  of 
the  ships  belonging  to  his  brother.  The  latter 
yielded  to  the  pleading  of  both  boys  and  allowed 
his  own  boy,  Warren,  to  bear  his  cousin  company. 

There  was  no  intention  that  either  of  the  youths 
should  enter  the  service  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Com¬ 
pany,  but  they  were  to  spend  six  months  or  more 
abroad,  and  then,  provided  the  health  of  Fred 
was  restored,  they  were  to  return  to  their  books 
and  studies  in  London. 

You  can  understand  how  pleased  the  two  were 
with  the  proposal  of  the  voyageur.  The  plan  was 
so  important,  however,  that  it  would  seem  to 
require  more  preparation  than  they  could  give  it. 

‘We  have  no  extra  clothing,  nor  indeed  any¬ 
thing  except  this  blanket,  which  we  took  with 
us  more  by  accident  than  because  we  thought  we 
were  likely  to  need  it  when  we  left  the  Albatross; 
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how  can  we  make  so  long  a  journey  without  many 
additional  articles?” 

“Leave  that  to  me,”  said  Victor;  “my  friend 
Wagroo  runs  a  depot  of  supplies  for  me.  I  shall 
be  glad  of  your  company  to  Fond  du  Lac;  and 
if  you  will  go,  I  shall  take  good  care  of  you.” 

“What  do  you  say,  Fred?”  asked  his  chum,  in 
an  undertone. 

“It  doesn’t  look  as  if  we  can  help  ourselves, 
for  it  would  never  do  for  us  to  try  to  reach  York 
Factory  by  ourselves,  unprepared  as  we  are.  I 
say  let’s  go  with  Victor.” 

“Just  what  I  think.” 

“Very  well,”  said  the  voyageur;  “step  into  my 
boat;  your  own  is  so  battered  that  it  cannot  be 
of  any  use  to  you;  we  may  as  well  be  off.” 

The  boys  carefully  seated  themselves  in  the 
small  craft,  the  sail  was  hoisted,  and  the  three 
sped  away  in  the  darkness  of  the  Arctic  night. 
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LAND 

THE  looks  and  manner  of  the  French-Cana- 
dian,  more  than  his  words,  gave  the  lads 
confidence  in  their  new  friend,  into  whose 
hands  they  were  to  entrust  their  lives  for  an  in¬ 
definite  time  to  come. 

The  wind  was  blowing  strongly  and  the  little 
craft  sped  swiftly  across  the  gloomy  water.  The 
waves  were  so  high  that  the  spray  was  dashed  over 
them,  and  the  boat  bobbed  up  and  down  like  a 
cockle  shell.  More  than  once  the  boys  were 
startled,  but  gradually  they  became  accustomed 
to  the  rough  traveling,  and  with  their  blanket 
enclosing  both,  they  made  themselves  compara¬ 
tively  comfortable. 

They  were  seated  in  the  prow,  just  beyond  the 
sail,  where,  now  and  then,  a  wave  slapped  against 
the  side  of  the  boat,  with  a  report  like  a  pistol, 
and  they  found  themselves  as  the  craft  mounted  a 
billow,  reared  high  in  air,  with  the  voyageur  far 
down  in  the  trough  of  the  sea.  The  next  moment 
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the  situation  of  the  parties  was  reversed.  Victor 
loomed  up  large,  and  towering,  with  his  head  and 
shoulders  thrown  in  relief  against  the  dark  sky, 
while  he  held  the  craft  firmly  in  hand. 

The  faint  moonlight  which  struggled  through 
the  heavy  clouds  showed  the  white-capped  waves 
chasing  one  another,  like  galloping  horses,  and 
despite  the  quiet  assurance  of  their  guide  and 
friend,  the  cousins  longed  to  place  their  feet  on 
solid  earth,  for  not  until  then  could  they  feel 
absolutely  safe.  The  wind  would  have  cut  them 
to  the  bone  but  for  the  blanket.  Crouching 
below  the  gunwale,  the  two  made  themselves  so 
comfortable  that  both  soon  drifted  off  into  dream¬ 
land.  Victor  was  quick  to  perceive  from  their 
silence  that  they  were  asleep.  He  was  glad,  for 
it  saved  him  from  answering  questions  when  he 
wished  to  give  all  his  attention  to  the  management 
of  the  boat. 

The  slumber  of  the  boys  would  have  lasted  for 
hours,  but  for  a  most  unwelcome  awakening.  Both 
opened  their  eyes  almost  at  the  same  moment. 

“Helloa,  Fred!  what’s  wrong?”  asked  Brinton, 
partly  raising  his  head  and  peering  around  in  the 
gloom. 

“It  strikes  me  we’re  getting  more  moisture 
than  there’s  any  call  for.” 
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“It’s  raining!” 

Such  was  the  unpleasant  fact.  The  autumn 
which  follows  the  brief  hot  summer  inherits  some 
of  its  bad  characteristics.  One  of  these  was  the 
rain,  which  was  coming  down  in  fine,  cold,  pene¬ 
trating  drops,  carried  almost  horizontally  by  the 
wind  and  cutting  the  exposed  face  like  hailstones. 
It  was  not  long  before  the  blanket  was  saturated, 
after  which  the  unwelcome  moisture  penetrated 
the  clothing.  No  youngsters  could  well  have  been 
in  a  more  disagreeable  situation.  The  voyageur, 
however,  seemed  unaware  of  any  change  in  the 
weather.  He  sat  like  a  statue  at  the  stem,  rising 
and  sinking  with  the  dancing  boat,  and  holding 
the  rudder  as  firmly  as  if  he  were  a  veteran  of 
the  sea.  He  had  succeeded  in  lighting  his  pipe 
and  was  smoking  with  apparently  as  much 
enjoyment  as  if  seated  under  a  group  of  pines 
by  his  camp  fire  on  the  bank  of  the  Saskatche¬ 
wan. 

‘‘Look  out  there!”  suddenly  called  the  trapper, 
ducking  his  head  so  as  to  look  under  the  sail.  The 
boys,  who  were  sitting  up,  peered  into  the  gloom 
in  advance.  Something  dark  and  low  down  in  the 
water  loomed  to  view.  It  resembled  the  abrupt 
projection  of  the  coast  against  which  the  waves 
were  dashing. 
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“Thank  the  Lord!”  exclaimed  Brinton;  “this 
voyage  is  over  and  we  may  find  shelter.” 

“I  wouldn’t  ride  another  mile  in  this  eggshell, 
with  the  storm  beating  upon  us — ” 

“Look  out,  I  say!” 

In  their  excitement  the  boys  had  risen  to  their 
feet,  forgetting  the  warning  uttered  a  few  minutes 
before.  The  craft  was  sheered  so  quickly  to  one 
side  that  the  sail  flapped  across  and  came  near 
knocking  both  overboard.  As  it  was,  it  whisked 
away  the  cap  of  Fred  Newton,  who  never  saw  it 
again. 

“That’s  queer  work,”  muttered  the  chagrined 
lad ;  “why  doesn’t  he  land  without  coasting  in  this 
style?” 

“It  isn’t  a  good  place  and—” 

“Look  out!”  called  the  voyageur  again.  The 
frightened  lads  had  barely  time  to  drop  down 
when  the  sail  swung  over  to  the  other  side  with  a 
force  that  threatened  to  capsize  the  boat.  In  a 
twinkling,  as  it  seemed,  the  land  whisked  out  of 
sight.  The  astonished  Brinton  called  to  Victor: 

“Don’t  you  intend  to  land?” 

“Not  on  an  iceberg,”  was  the  reply.  The  an¬ 
swer  told  the  truth.  They  had  not  seen  the  main¬ 
land,  nor,  for  that  matter,  any  land  at  all,  but 
another  mass  of  ice  drifting  down  Hudson  Bay. 
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“How  far  off  is  the  coast?’’  asked  Brinton. 

“Only  a  few  miles.” 

A  half  hour  later,  the  miserable,  shivering  lads 
were-  thrilled  by  the  dark  outlines  of  the  shore 
which  were  seen  too  plainly  to  admit  of  any  mis¬ 
take.  Guiding  the  craft  with  the  same  skill  he  had 
shown  from  the  first,  it  was  carried  well  up  the 
beach,  and  Victor,  leaping  out,  seized  the  prow  and 
dragged  it  farther  over  the  shingle,  helped  thereto 
by  a  second  surge  of  the  sea.  In  the  effort  to 
assist,  the  boys  came  tumbling  out,  but  were  flung 
down  and  half-strangled  before  they  could  place 
themselves  beyond  reach  of  the  breakers. 

The  rain  was  falling  steadily  and  gusts  of  wind 
chilled  them  through  and  through.  Their  gar¬ 
ments  were  soaked  and  one  of  the  boys  wras  bare¬ 
headed.  The  snow  on  the  ground  had  become 
slush  and  the  situation  of  the  party  could  not  have 
been  more  dismal  and  wretched. 

Having  drawn  the  boat  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
waves,  Victor  Chodeau  stood  and  looked  around 
him.  It  seemed  impossible  to  distinguish  any¬ 
thing  in  the  misty  darkness,  but  he  acted  as  if 
he  saw  some  familiar  landmark  and  strode  off, 
following  a  course  parallel  with  the  beach  and 
calling  to  the  lads  to  do  the  same.  They  obeyed, 
shivering,  miserable  and  depressed  beyond  imagi- 
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nation.  Neither  spoke,  but  braced  himself  for 
the  struggle  which  had  already  worn  them  down 
almost  to  despair. 

Providentially,  however,  they  were  saved  from 
that  which  looked  to  be  inevitable.  Through 
the  icy  mist,  they  caught  the  glimmer  of  a  light. 
Chodeau  did  not  explain  or  indeed  say  anything 
at  all,  but  moved  straight  toward  it.  The  boys 
at  his  heels  discerned  the  outlines  of  a  small  cabin 
or  hut,  standing  among  a  mass  of  boulders  and 
rocks.  With  no  hesitation  in  his  walk,  Victor 
strode  forward  and  shoved  the  door  inward. 
Right  behind  him  bur  young  friends  were  ushered 
into  what  seemed  like  Paradise  itself. 

The  room  was  barely  a  dozen  feet  square,  the 
only  opening  being  through  the  door  and  a  hole  in 
the  roof,  so  slanted  that  a  vertical  fall  of  rain  could 
not  enter,  while  the  smoke  from  the  fire  had  free 
egress .  The  flames  were  large  and  vigorous  and  ren  - 
dered  all  artificial  light  unnecessary.  Around  this 
primitive  apartment  were  fishing  lines,  sno^-shoes, 
traps,  bows  and  arrows,  guns,  harpoons,  knives, 
powder  horns  and  paraphernalia  enough  to  supply 
a  large  party  of  hunters.  In  one  corner  was  a  pile 
of  skins,  reaching  well-nigh  to  the  ceiling.  An 
examination  would  have  shown  that  they  had 
been  taken  from  the  beaver,  bear,  badger,  buffalo, 
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deer,  fox,  lynx,  marten,  musquash,  otter,  swan, 
seal-swan  and  the  wolverine.  In  truth,  Wagroo  was 
a  mighty  hunter,  and  in  the  olden  days,  when  strong 
rivalry  existed  between  the  Northwest  and  the 
Hudson  Bay  companies,  there  was  much  strife 
to  secure  his  peltries. 

Wagroo  was  not  at  home  when  the  party 
arrived,  and  Victor,  remarking  that  he  would  be  on 
hand  in  the  morning,  proceeded  to  act  as  if  he 
owned  the  domicile.  The  boys  craved  nothing 
so  much  as  to  become  thoroughly  warmed.  At 
the  suggestion  of  the  guide,  they  disrobed  and 
rubbed  each  other’s  bodies  'until  they  turned 
crimson,  after  which  they  were  wrapped  in  some  of 
the  soft  furs  and  lay  down  near  the  fire.  The 
feeling  of  comfort  was  delicious.  They  agreed 
that  they  had  never  experienced  anything  half  so 
fine,  and  scarcely  had  reached  that  conviction 
when  they  once  more  fell  asleep. 

The  night  was  well  along  when  they  entered  the 
cabin  and  the  morning  was  advanced  when  they 
once  more  opened  their  eyes,  feeling  bright  and 
strong,  but  exceedingly  hungry.  This  longing 
was  deepened  by  the  odor  of  broiling  fish  from 
the  outside.  Brinton  uttered  a  shout  of  greeting 
and  the  Canadian  entered  a  moment  later.  Directly 
on  his  heels  came  Wagroo,  the  Chippewyan,  who 
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paid  not  the  slightest  attention  to  the  boys, 
though  they  studied  him  with  no  little  curiosity. 

The  Indian  seemed  to  be  about  the  age  of 
Victor,  but  he  was  fully  six  feet  tall  and,  like  most 
of  his  race,  as  straight  as  an  arrow.  His  face  was 
as  wrinkled  as  that  of  his  friend  and  nearly  of  the 
same  color.  His  eyes  were  as  bright  and  sparkling 
as  those  of  a  serpent,  and  his  long,  dangling  hair 
was  as  black  as  midnight.  It  contained  no  feath¬ 
ers  or  ornaments,  though  the  red  men  of  that 
section  generally  display  such  vanities.  He  wore 
no  head  gear,  except  in  the  coldest  weather,  when 
it  became  an  awkward  imitation  of  a  foraging 
cap. 

The  Indian’s  summer  dress,  of  blue  or  gray  cloth 
or  blanket  capote,  reaching  to  the  knee  and 
strapped  around  the  waist,  had  something  civ¬ 
ilized  in  its  appearance,  and  was  provided  by  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company.  The  leggings  were  sim¬ 
ilar  to  those  among  the  tribes  of  the  United  States. 
The  winter  dress  showed  some  variation. 

While  the  lads  slept,  their  clothes  had  been 
dried  before  the  fire,  and  donning  them,  they  felt 
they  were  themselves  again.  The  breakfast  was 
wholly  of  fish,  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper. 
The  boys  were  sure  they  had  never  enjoyed  any¬ 
thing  finer.  While  the  meal  was  in  progress 
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Wagroo  never  opened  his  lips  in  the  way  of  speech. 
He  and  Victor  finished  first  and  they  stood  for 
some  time  near  the  entrance  or  door,  smoking 
their  pipes.  They  talked  together  in  the  tongue 
of  the  red  man,  so  that  no  word  was  understood 
by  the  cousins. 

Suddenly,  Wagroo  turned  and  passed  outside. 

“Where  has  he  gone?’’  asked  Fred. 

“He  has  started  for  Fort  Vancouver.” 

“Where  is  that?” 

“On  the  other  side  of  the  continent.” 

Well  might  the  lads  open  their  eyes,  for  the 
destination  of  the  Indian  was  over  two  thousand 
miles  from  the  western  shore  of  Hudson  Bay. 
The  manner  of  the  dusky  hunter  wras  that  of  one 
who  did  not  expect  to  be  absent  for  more  than 
two  or  three  hours. 

To  reach  Fort  Vancouver,  the  depot  at  that 
time  of  the  Columbia  Department,  he  would  have 
to  travel  for  hundreds  of  miles  over  the  desolate 
wastes  of  snow  between  his  cabin  and  Lake  Atha¬ 
basca,  and  thence  across  innumerable  rivers, 
streams  and  smaller  lakes,  through  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  far  beyond,  spending  days  and 
weeks  without  looking  upon  the  face  of  a  human 
being,  shooting  rapids,  or  carrying  his  canoe  along 
the  numerous  portages,  fighting  wild  animals,  and 
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struggling  even  for  existence.  But  such  is  life 
in  the  Lone  Land  of  silence  and  desolation. 

The  breakfast  finished,  the  boys  had  to  take 
up  their  own  task.  They  had  a  journey  of  some¬ 
thing  like  three  hundred  miles  to  make  in  order 
to  reach  Lake  Athabasca.  Following  as  direct 
a  course  as  possible,  just  south  of  the  sixtieth 
parallel,  this  would  take  them  across  a  vast 
stretch  of  level  country,  where  there  were  no 
large  bodies  of  water  and  few  small  streams. 

After  reaching  the  “tideless  sea,”  on  whose 
northern  shore  stood  Fort  Fond  du  Lac,  they 
would  course  along  the  lake  in  a  canoe  that 
awaited  the  coming  of  Victor  and  his  friends. 
They  would  adopt  the  ordinary  means  of  traveling 
in  the  far  North,  which  makes  use  of  dogs  and 
snow-shoes.  While  these  were  to  be  utilized  in 
following  the  shore  of  the  lake,  the  canoe  would 
be  called  also  into  play. 

Victor  having  decided  upon  everything  that 
was  to  be  done,  no  time  was  wasted  in  completing 
preparations  for  the  long,  difficult  j ourney .  There 
was  plenty  of  ammunition,  and  while  the  lads  were 
asleep,  their  friend  had  molded  all  the  bullets  that 
could  possibly  be  needed.  The  arrangement  was 
that  Victor  was  to  travel  on  snow-shoes,  beside  the 
four  dogs  that  were  to  pull  the  single  sleigh  con- 
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taining  Brinton  and  Fred  and  the  few  indispen¬ 
sable  articles  needed  on  so  long  a  journey. 

The  custom  is  for  a  single  person  to  ride  in  a 
sleigh,  but  it  was  easy  to  fix  things  so  that  the 
cousins  could  keep  each  other  company.  They, 
too,  were  to  use  snow-shoes,  so  soon  as  they  learned 
how  to  travel  upon  them. 

When  the  little  party  came  out  of  the  cabin, 
Wagroo  was  well  on  the  road  to  British  Columbia. 
He,  too,  had  taken  four  dogs,  and  loading  his 
sleigh  with  what  he  needed,  was  running,  or  rather 
gliding,  beside  his  canines,  shouting  and  whipping 
them  to  a  brisk  gait.  In  a  short  time,  he  van¬ 
ished  from  sight, 


CHAPTER  IV 

BUFFALOES 

THE  first  two  or  three  days  were  uneventful. 
Victor  gave  considerable  time  to  instruct¬ 
ing  the  cousins  in  the  art  of  traveling  on 
snow-shoes,  and  they  proved  themselves  so  apt 
pupils  that  he  complimented  them — a  thing  he 
rarely  did.  Game  was  so  abundant  that  they 
never  lacked  for  food.  The  boys  learned  in  time 
how  to  bring  down  the  big  animals  which  often 
baffle  amateurs.  At  the  close  of  each  meal,  it 
was  the  voyageur’s  habit  to  fill  his  pipe  and 
assume  a  lounging  attitude  in  front  of  the  camp 
fire,  while  the  smoke  slowly  curled  and  wreathed 
itself  about  his  head. 

The  pine  boughs  made  a  royal  couch,  and,  wrap¬ 
ped  in  their  blankets,  the  hardy  hunters  of  the  far 
North  sleep  more  sweetly  than  if  resting  upon 
couches  of  eider-down.  Victor  taught  the  boys 
the  best  way  of  making  these  primitive  and  fra¬ 
grant  beds  and  assured  them  that  they  would  in 
time  prefer  them  to  all  others. 
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“How  long  will  it  take  to  reach  Fort  Fond  du 
Lac?”  asked  Brinton  one  night  across  the  blaze 
of  pine. 

“It  is  hard  to  tell,”  answered  the  Canadian. 
“If  we  traveled  with  the  speed  of  the  express 
packet,  which  distributes  the  mail  through  all  the 
departments  from  the  Saskatchewan  to  the  Mac¬ 
kenzie,  we  should  be  there  in  the  course  of  a  fort¬ 
night.  As  it  is  we  are  likely  to  be  a  month  on  the 
road.  When  we  strike  Athabasca,  it  will  take 
several  days  more,  provided  we  don’t  have  any 
storms,  which  are  sometimes  as  bad  as  any  you 
met  on  the  Atlantic.” 

“How  is  it,  Victor,  that  there  is  so  much  snow 
in  this  part  of  the  world,  when  the  summer  is 
hardly  over?  Doesn’t  it  melt  during  the  summer 
months?” 

“It  does  so  farther  south,  and  vegetation  springs 
up  as  if  in  a  hot-house.  I  have  seen  the  green 
grass  growing  in  this  section  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  buffaloes  feeding  on  it.  But  in  our  latitude 
the  summer  is  not  often  of  much  account.  The 
snow  has  lain  here  always,  so  far  as  we  have  any 
knowledge.  The  hot  sun  and  the  rains  have 
melted  it,  so  that  where  it  wras  six  or  eight  feet,  it 
is  now  no  more  than  ten  or  twelve  inches.  Be¬ 
sides  that,  new  snow  has  fallen  within  the  past 
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week,  though  the  autumn  has  no  more  than  fairly 
begun.” 

‘‘What  of  our  return  journey  to  York  Fort?” 

“We  can  make  that  on  snow-shoes  and  with  the 
sled,  or  we  can  wait  for  the  spring  thaw,  when  we 
may  ride  all  the  way  on  horseback.” 

“Which  way  do  you  prefer?” 

“As  soon  as  I  have  delivered  my  message,  I 
must  start  back,  but  you  can  wait  till  spring  when 
I  will  come  after  you,  or  you  can  join  the  train 
which  leaves  before  that  time.” 

“It  will  be  lonely  at  the  fort  and  I  think  we  shall 
be  toughened  enough  by  that  time  to  keep  you 
company.” 

Victor  shook  his  head  doubtfully. 

“When  we  travel  in  this  part  of  the  world,  we 
start  every  morning  before  light  and  we  run  into 
streaks  of  weather  like  that  which  has  turned  all 
navigators  back  from  their  hunt  for  the  North 
Pole.  I  have  skurried  along  by  the  sled  over  the 
frozen  surface  of  Lake  Athabasca,  when  the  spirit 
thermometer  was  down  to  sixty  degrees  below  zero. 
I  have  slept  under  the  pine  trees,  when  in  the  gray 
morning  it  has  been  still  lower.  I  have  turned  my 
face  and  backed  against  the  gale  with  the  ther¬ 
mometer  ten  degrees  down  and  the  wind  blowing  a 
hurricane.  That’s  the  worst  weather  of  all.  So 
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long  as  the  air  is  still,  it  doesn’t  make  much  dif¬ 
ference.  You  can  freeze  to  death  and  never  know 
it;  but,  if  the  wind  rises,  it  strikes  through  the 
thickest  clothing  like  a  million  needles  and  you 
can’t  protect  your  face.  However,  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  talk  about  that  when  we  reach  the  fort. 
You  needn’t  be  afraid  of  such  weather  on  this 
trip.” 

It  was  comparatively  early  in  the  evening,  and 
the  lads,  stretched  out  upon  their  blanket,  listened 
to  the  voyageur,  as  they  had  done  so  many  times, 
while  he  told  them  of  his  experiences  in  the  deso¬ 
late  Lone  Land  of  the  far  North.  After  a  time, 
when  he  rose  and  threw  more  pine  branches  on  the 
flame,  he  looked  down  at  the  two  forms  and  saw 
they  were  asleep. 

“It’s  the  best  thing  for  them;  they  will  be  just 
as  tired  to-morrow  night,  and  for  more  nights  to 
comer  But  they  are  young  and  it  won’t  take  them 
long  to  become  used  to  it.  The  elder  tells  me 
that  the  other  is  not  in  strong  health,  which 
makes  me  wonder  that  his  folks  ever  sent  him  into 
this  part  of  the  world,  which  isn’t  thought  to  be 
the  best  place  for  invalids.  But  I  can’t  see  that 
there  is  anything  the  matter  with  him,  which 
looks  as  if  he  is  getting  a  heap  of  good  from  rough¬ 
ing  it.” 
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The  still,  dark  lake,  the  sighing  pine  woods,  the 
smouldering  camp  fire,  the  whiteness  of  the  snow 
covering  the  earth  like  a  shroud,  the  universal 
silence  made  the  loneliness  impressive.  This 
loneliness  became  more  profound  when  from  the 
pine  woods  a  little  way  off  sounded  the  dismal 
hooting  of  an  owl.  It  was  repeated  at  intervals 
and  the  forest  gave  back  its  ghostly  echo,  which 
was  in  the  ears  of  the  hunter,  as  he  gathered  his 
blanket  around  him  and  lay  down  to  slumber. 

It  was  about  midnight  when  there  was  a  marked 
lowering  of  the  temperature.  The  lads,  however, 
were  bundled  too  warmly  to  be  sensible  of  the 
change  and  Victor  himself  was  so  accustomed  to 
the  severest  cold  that  he  cared  nothing  for  it.  He 
was  considerate  enough  to  let  the  boys  sleep  until 
he  had  replenished  the  fire  and  broiled  enough 
moose  meat  to  furnish  a  good  meal  to  all. 

Victor  Chodeau,  when  traveling  with  the  Red 
River  Brigade  toward  Fort  Garry,  or  when  thread¬ 
ing  his  way  across  the  snowy  wastes  among  the 
Dog  Rib  Indians,  beyond  the  Great  Slave  Lake, 
always  broke  camp  at  an  unseasonable  hour.  He 
was  not  this  strict  with  the  boys,  though  it  irked 
him  to  yield  even  in  their  case.  As  it  was,  they 
complained  in  a  good-natured  way  of  his  fondness 
for  journeying  during  the  night.  The  dogs  were 
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always  cross  and  managed  to  tangle  up  the  harness, 
but  several  smart  cuffs  from  their  master,  helped 
to  straighten  matters. 

The  general  custom  was  to  travel  a  few  miles 
and  then  halt  for  breakfast,  as  do  the  brigades  in 
descending  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  but  in  the 
present  instance,  the  breakfast  was  eaten  before 
setting  out  toward  the  west.  The  sun  appeared 
in  the  horizon  while  the  three  were  busy  with  their 
meal,  and  its  red  horizontal  rays  streamed  far 
across  the  gleaming  snow.  There  was  little  wind, 
and  the  crisp  surface  made  the  hour  the  best  part 
of  the  day  for  traveling.  Since  the  boys  had  been 
so  successful  in  learning  to  manage  snow-shoes, 
they  accepted  Victor’s  suggestion  that  they  should 
resort  to  that  means  of  locomotion,  not  only  with 
a  view  of  resting  the  dogs,  but  for  their  own 
benefit. 

The  voyageur  watched  their  movements,  advis¬ 
ing  and  complimenting  them,  until  he  said  they 
needed  no  further  instruction.  The  prospect  that 
opened  before  the  three  with  the  rising  of  the  sun 
was  anything  but  inviting.  In  front,  to  the  rear 
and  on  the  right  and  left  stretched  the  seemingly 
endless  waste  of  desolation.  Everywhere  the 
cold  blue  sky  shut  down  on  the  glistening  white, 
which  hid  the  ground  from  sight.  Despite  the 
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general  stillness,  there  was  an  occasional  gust 
which  flung  the  particles  in  blinding  eddies  in  the 
faces  of  the  travelers.  Hundreds  of  miles  lay 
before  them,  and  over  all  brooded  the  spirit  of 
silence  such  as  held  the  earth  at  creation’s  morn. 
Here  and  there  patches  of  pine  woods  were  thrown 
in  relief  against  the  sky.  The  branches  were 
clogged  and  heavy  with  snow  and  they  resembled 
cones  of  spotless  frozen  mist,  through  which 
glimpses  of  the  rib-like  limbs  could  be  seen. 

“Helloa!  What’s  that?” 

The  exclamation  was  that  of  Fred  Newton,  after 
the  noon  halt,  and  when  the  little  party  were 
about  to  resume  their  journey.  As  he  spoke,  he 
pointed  to  the  westward.  The  three  gazed  for  a 
minute  without  speaking.  Then  a  grim  smile  lit 
the  face  of  Victor. 

‘‘Study  it  close  and  tell  me  what  you  think  it  is.” 

In  the  distance,  that  which  they  saw  suggested 
an  area  of  many  acres  from  which,  by  some  strange 
means  the  snow  had  been  swept  clean,  and  the 
brown  earth  showed.  Having  studied  the  curious 
appearance  for  some  time,  the  boys  agreed  that 
such  was  the  fact. 

‘‘Why  is  the  ground  cleared  off  like  that?” 
asked  Brinton  of  their  friend. 

‘‘It  isn’t,”  he  answered;  ‘‘look  again.” 
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“I  don’t  know  what  it  is  unless  brown  snow;  I 
have  read  of  red  snow  in  Alaska,  and  it  may  be  it 
takes  on  a  brown  tint  near  Hudson  Bay.” 

“Not  there  nor  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
That  which  you  see  is  a  herd  of  buffaloes.” 

Studying  the  singular  exhibition  more  closely, 
the  boys  now  discovered  that  the  immense  mass 
was  in  motion.  The  tens  of  thousands  of  animals 
craunching  through  the  snow,  with  their  humped 
shoulders  and  their  massive  heads,  suggested  the 
rising  and  falling  of  the  waves  of  the  sea. 

“Where  are  they  going?  ”  asked  Fred,  when  they 
had  watched  the  sight  some  minutes  longer. 

“Nobody  knows;  they  don’t  know  themselves; 
they  are  hardly  ever  still ;  they  are  heading  south¬ 
ward,  for  you  can  see  that  there  is  little  food  for 
them  in  these  parts.  They  will  crop  some  vegeta¬ 
tion  here  and  there,  and  in  a  few  days  will  strike  a 
region  where  they  can  eat  their  fill.  They  come 
north  in  summer  and  go  back  as  cold  weather 
approaches.” 

“I  think  buffalo  steak  would  taste  good  for 
supper,”  remarked  Brinton,  with  a  questioning 
glance  at  their  guide. 

“There’s  no  reason  why  we  shouldn’t  have  it,” 
he  replied. 

The  great  herd  was  several  miles  away,  and 
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though  working  southward,  kept  edging  for  some 
reason  to  the  west.  Because  of  this,  the  day  was 
well  gone  when  our  friends  arrived  within  gunshot. 
Both  Brinton  and  Fred  were  eager  to  bring  down 
one  of  the  bulky  animals,  which  have  since  been 
slaughtered  with  so  much  wantonness  that  to-day 
the  noble  game  is  virtually  extinct  on  the  western 
prairies. 

The  buffaloes  were  advancing  at  a  slow  gait, 
though  a  slight  cause  was  enough  to  throw  them 
into  a  panic,  which  would  keep  them  plunging  at 
headlong  speed  for  hours.  As  the  three  drew  near, 
they  saw  that  the  herd  was  not  nearly  as  compact 
as  it  appeared  to  be  when  at  a  distance.  The 
animals  were  scattered,  and  there  were  many 
stragglers,  as  is  the  case  with  all  large  companies 
when  on  the  march. 

Victor  pointed  out  two  bulls  upon  which  the 
lads  might  experiment.  The  brutes  acted  as  if 
they  did  not  see  the  bipeds,  or,  if  they  saw  them, 
felt  no  interest  in  them.  They  kept  trampling 
the  snow,  sometimes  halting  and  nosing  into  it,  as 
if  they  scented  a  vegetable  growth,  and  then 
hurrying  on  to  search  elsewhere  or  to  crowd  aside 
others  that  had  found  something  in  the  way  of 
food. 

This  being  the  situation,  Brinton  and  Fred  had 
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no  trouble  in  reaching  a  favorable  spot  from  which 
to  fire.  Each  had  selected  his  game  and  it  was 
agreed  that  Fred  first  bring  down  his,  and  then 
Brinton  should  do  the  same. 

“I  don’t  know  a  better  spot  to  aim  at  than  the 
head,”  remarked  Fred,  as  he  sank  upon  one  knee, 
carefully  aimed  and  pulled  trigger. 

The  target  was  so  big  and  the  distance  so  short 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  the  youth  to  miss. 
The  bull  was  turned  partly  sideways  and  now 
raised  his  bushy  front  and  looked  wonderingly 
at  the  young  man  who  was  the  cause  of  so  much 
noise,  as  if  asking  for  an  explanation.  The  ex¬ 
perience  of  Brinton  was  much  the  same,  but  his 
bull  did  not  so  much  as  glance  at  him. 

‘‘I  guess  it  needs  a  broadside  to  drop  one  of  the 
buffaloes,”  said  Fred,  as  he  and  his  comrade  began 
reloading  their  pieces. 

“There  isn’t  an  animal  that  treads  the  earth  that 
cannot  be  brought  down  by  a  single  ball,  but  it 
must  be  aimed  at  the  right  spot,”  said  Victor  by 
way  of  reply. 

“Was  it  wrong  to  fire  at  his  head?” 

“It  certainly  was.” 

“What  should  we  have  done?” 

“I’ll  show  you.” 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  WOOD  BUFFALO 

THE  buffaloes  began  to  show  signs  of  uneasi¬ 
ness  because  of  the  presence  of  the  strangers 
and  Victor  told  the  young  hunters  that 
they  must  lose  no  more  time. 

“Each  of  you  pick  out  your  animal,”  he  added 
in  an  undertone,  “and  I  will  turn  them  aside. 
The  instant  he  gives  you  a  chance,  drive  your 
bullet  right  behind  his  foreleg,  just  as  he  reaches 
his  hoof  forward.  If  your  aim  is  good,  a  second 
shot  won’t  be  needed.” 

These  instructions  were  followed.  Each  boy 
kneeled  and  the  voyageur  maneuvred  so  as  to 
turn  the  animals  at  right  angles  to  them.  This 
was  the  opportunity  for  which  they  were  waiting 
and  were  prepared.  The  reports  of  the  two  rifles 
were  almost  together,  and  the  aim  in  each  case 
was  true.  The  bulls,  after  a  few  plunges  and  plow¬ 
ing  up  the  snow  and  earth,  tumbled  over  and 
ceased  to  struggle. 

“You  couldn’t  have  done  better!”  called  the 
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pleased  Victor;  “after  this,  when  you  hunt  buffa¬ 
loes,  you  will  understand  how  to  do  it.” 

Naturally  the  boys  were  elated,  though  when 
they  came  to  think  the  incident  over,  they  really 
could  not  see  that  there  was  any  cause  for  pride. 
The  poorest  marksman  surely  would  have  done  as 
well,  when  all  the  circumstances  were  so  favorable. 

The  shots,  followed  by  the  bellowing  of  the 
victims,  caused  something  like  a  panic  among 
the  herd.  The  animals  near  the  fallen  ones  threw 
up  their  heads,  snorted  and  dived  among  the 
others,  reckless  of  consequences.  Those  in  turn 
charged  among  the  rest,  with  a  result  like  that  of 
a  powerful  eddy  in  a  large  river.  This  eddy  or 
cross  current  speedily  communicated  itself  to  the 
main  body,  which  started  toward  the  southwest 
at  a  frenzied  pace,  which  sent  the  snow  flying 
above  their  heads.  The  thunderous  flight  was 
kept  up  until  darkness  closed  in  and  the  vast  herd 
vanished  in  the  gloom. 

Brinton  and  Fred  gazed  at  the  point  where  the 
last  of  the  buffaloes  had  been  seen,  wondering 
at  the  strange  occurrence,  but  Victor  had  seen  too 
many  similar  ones  to  be  impressed  at  the  present 
time.  While  the  cousins  gazed  and  talked,  he 
busied  himself  with  extracting  the  choice  portions 
from  the  fallen  bulls. 
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Of  course  the  dogs  came  in  for  a  feast  and  the 
veteran  promised  the  boys  as  good  a  meal  as  any 
they  had  eaten  since  leaving  the  iceberg. 

“There  isn’t  any  wood  here,  but  yonder  is  a 
patch  of  pine,  where  I  went  into  camp  eighteen 
years  ago,  and  it  will  ansswer.” 

Eighteen  years  ago!  It  was  a  long  time  to  the 
lads,  for  it  was  before  either  was  born,  but  to 
Victor  Chodeau  it  was  only  a  brief  span. 

It  was  growing  dark  when  the  dogs  stopped  on 
the  edge  of  a  grove  of  pine,  like  that  seen  the  day 
before,  excepting  that  it  was  less  in  extent.  Vic¬ 
tor  strode  directly  to  the  spot  where  he  had 
encamped  so  long  previous,  but  the  storms  had 
long  ago  wiped  out  all  traces  of  that  night. 

No  stream  or  body  of  water  was  near,  but  that 
did  not  matter,  for  the  snow  could  be  utilized  and 
the  pine  furnished  the  best  of  fuel.  The  green 
resinous  branches  were  broken  off  and  laid  in  the 
hollow  and  very  soon  a  roaring  blaze  was  under 
way. 

Victor  was  on  the  point  of  beginning  culinary 
operations,  when  Brinton  called  out  that  a 
strange  animal  was  near  by  and  watching  them. 

“Where?”  asked  the  voyageur,  dropping  his 
meat  and  looking  up  in  surprise, 

“Off  there.” 
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A  faint  moon  showed  the  outlines  of  a  big  creat¬ 
ure  a  hundred  yards  away  and  studying  the  three 
persons  with  a  curiosity  that  held  him  motionless. 
Victor  uttered  an  exclamation  in  a  tongue  strange 
to  his  companions,  and  then  reached  for  his 
gun,  without  taking  his  eyes  from  the  curious 
visitor. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do?”  asked  Fred. 

“What  kind  of  an  animal  is  it?”  inquired  Brin- 
ton  in  the  same  instant.  Their  guide  did  not 
seem  to  hear  them  and  made  no  answer.  With 
his  eyes  still  fixed  on  the  brute,  he  began  moving 
toward  him. 

“There  is  no  use  of  questioning  him  while  he 
has  anything  on  his  mind,”  said  Brinton;  “when 
he  comes  back,  he  will  tell  us  about  it.  The 
animal  looks  to  me  as  if  he  is  another  buffalo.” 

“So  I  should  believe  if  the  herd  wasn’t  far 
away.  I  don’t  think  one  of  them  would  stay 
behind.” 

Whatever  the  strange  brute  was,  he  seemed  to 
suspect  the  meaning  of  a  man  coming  toward  him 
with  a  loaded  weapon,  for  he  wheeled,  and  flirting 
his  tail  in  air,  dashed  off  like  a  lumbering  steam 
engine.  Not  far  to  the  rear  glided  the  voyageur 
who  made  astonishing  speed  on  his  snow-shoes. 
A  few  minutes  took  man  and  animal  beyond  sight 
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and  the  boys  were  left  to  themselves  until  their 
friend  should  return. 

“I  would  let  any  creature  stand  and  stare  all  he 
wished,”  said  Fred,  “without  chasing  him  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  I  suppose  this  one  has  never 
seen  a  couple  of  young  gentlemen  from  England 
before  to-night  and  wishes  to  learn  about  us.” 

“Well,  let’s  get  supper  for  ourselves,  for  there’s 
no  saying  when  Victor  will  come  back.” 

The  youths  were  proceeding  to  rake  out  the 
coals,  so  as  to  spread  the  thin  slices  of  meat  upon 
them  when  they  heard  the  report  of  a  rifle. 

“That’s  he!”  exclaimed  Brinton;  “he  doesn’t 
throw"  away  any  shot  and  I  guess  the  days  of  that 
animal  are  numbered.  We  may  as  well  await 
Victor’s  return,  for  he  is  a  better  cook  than  we  can 
ever  hope  to  be.” 

In  a  short  time  the  form  of  the  voyageur  loomed 
to  view  in  the  moonlight,  and  he  wras  seen  to  be 
carrying  some  kind  of  game.  When  he  came  into 
the  circle  of  illumination,  it  was  observed  that  he 
brought  some  choice  titbits  with  him. 

“We’ll  make  supper  off  of  this,”  he  said,  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  cut  the  food  into  slices  with  his  keen- 
edged  hunting  knife. 

“What  kind  of  animal  was  it?”  asked  Fred. 

“A  buffalo.” 
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The  boys  were  astonished.  Both  laughed,  for 
there  was  something  ridiculous  in  the  thought  of 
chasing  one  of  the  brutes,  when  they  had  already 
slain  two  of  them. 

The  Canadian  explained : 

“Had  it  been  of  the  same  species  as  the  ones  you 
shot,  I  shouldn’t  have  paid  any  attention  to  it, 
but  this  was  a  wood  buffalo.” 

“How  does  he  differ  from  the  others?  ” 

“In  the  first  place,  I  think  his  flesh  is  better, 
though  all  do  not  hold  that  opinion.  He  is 
larger,  of  a  darker  color  and  wilder  than  the  com¬ 
mon  kind.” 

“Why  is  he  called  a  ‘wood  buffalo’?” 

“Because  of  his  queer  disposition,  which  makes 
him  fond  of  the  woods  and  thickets.  You  will 
find  him  on  the  plains  and  prairies,  but  he  pre¬ 
fers  the  woods.  I  have  no  doubt  the  kindling  of 
our  fire  drove  him  out  of  his  home.  He  was  so 
loath  to  lea\  e  his  haunt  that  he  stopped  out  there 
and  I  suppose  was  figuring  whether  it  would  be 
safe  for  him  to  come  back,  when  I  started  after 
him.  One  of  the  hardest  fights  I  ever  had  was 
with  a  wood  buffalo  that  drove  me  into  a  tree 
to  save  myself.  I  gave  this  fellow  a  bullet  that 
finished  him,  but  it  did  not  prevent  his  making 
a  dive  at  me;  he  fell  at  my  very  feet.” 
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“Do  you  find  many  of  the  animals  in  this  part 
of  the  world?” 

“They  are  not  plenty  anywhere.  One  of  the 
strange  facts  about  them  is  their  great  northern 
range.  You  will  meet  them  far  beyond  Lake 
Athabasca,  where  the  common  buffalo  is  never 
seen.  They  were  once  still  nearer  the  North  Pole ; 
for  when  Mackenzie,  in  1793,  coursed  along  that 
frozen  river,  he  saw  herds  of  the  animals  where  I 
never  saw  any.” 

While  talking,  Victor  was  busy  with  his  prep¬ 
arations  for  supper.  The  boys  were  blessed 
with  vigorous  appetites  and  agreed  that  the  bits 
of  flesh,  broiled  to  juicy  crispness,  were  better  than 
anything  of  the  kind  they  had  ever  eaten  at  home. 
It  was  a  great  comfort  to  feel  that  they  were  in  a 
country  abounding  with  game  and  that  none  could 
know  better  how  to  bring  it  down  than  the  vet¬ 
eran  whose  life  had  been  mostly  spent  in  that  lonely 
region. 

With  the  setting  of  the  sun,  the  fitful  gusts  of 
wind  that  had  annoyed  them  died  away  and  the 
temperature  grew  colder.  But  the  heavy  blankets 
and  the  fire  wThich  was  not  allowed  to  die  out 
protected  them  against  suffering  and  discomfort. 

Victor  Chodeau  was  indifferent  to  all  changes  of 
the  thermometer.  He  was  iron-limbed  and  inured 
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to  the  climate  which  so  often  proves  fatal  to 
others.  When  on  his  tramp  across  the  land  of 
desolation,  he  dressed  much  after  the  manner 
of  the  Indians  who  are  met  at  long  intervals. 
He  wore  leggings,  thick-lined  moccasins  and  a 
blanket  belted  at  the  waist  over  his  hunting 
shirt.  This  blanket  reached  only  to  his  knees, 
for  it  was  necessary  to  leave  his  lower  limbs  un¬ 
trammeled.  When  he  gathered  the  larger  blanket 
about  him,  the  one  beneath  was  invisible.  His 
headgear  consisted  of  a  warm,  close-fitting  skull 
cap,  provided  with  big  ear-mufflers,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  were  rarely  called  into  use. 


CHAPTER  VI 

CREATURES  OF  THE  NIGHT 

IYING  on  his  bed  of  fragrant  pine  boughs, 
_j  with  no  sound  save  the  mournful  sighing 
now  and  then  among  the  branches,  like 
the  “voice  of  silence”  itself,  Brinton  Warren 
gradually  became  conscious  of  a  disturbance, 
which  was  inaudible  when  he  and  his  com¬ 
panions  lay  down  to  sleep. 

For  a  long  while  he  could  not  guess  its  cause. 
He  spoke  to  Fred  in  a  low  tone,  but  received  no 
answer.  His  cousin  was  asleep.  Then  Brinton 
partly  raised  his  head  and  called  the  name  of  the 
guide.  He,  too,  failed  to  reply. 

“I  guess  I’m  the  only  one  awake,”  thought  the 
youth,  sitting  upright,  but  with  his  blanket  still 
enclosing  his  shoulders  and  body.  “I  don’t  know 
whether  it  is  worth  while  to  rouse  Victor,  for  he 
isn’t  the  man  to  run  any  risk  of  being  surprised  by 
danger.” 

But  the  disturbing  sounds  continued.  It  was 
a  sort  of  pattering,  whose  nature  was  a  puzzle 
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beyond  conjecture.  There  was  never  a  bright  boy 
whose  bump  of  curiosity  was  not  well  developed, 
Brinton  became  impatient  and  determined  to  solve 
the  riddle.  The  camp-fire  was  smouldering,  but 
would  keep  life  till  morning,  even  without  the 
extra  wood  which  the  voyageur  would  throw  upon 
the  coals  during  the  night.  A  dim  circle  of  illumi¬ 
nation  gave  no  light  worth  mention,  but  the  moon¬ 
light  showed  objects  indistinctly  for  a  distance  of 
several  rods  from  camp. 

The  boy  had  stood  erect  for  a  minute  or  two, 
peering  off  into  the  gloom,  when  something  like  a 
shadow  flitted  across  the  farther  edge  of  his  vision. 
It  vanished  in  a  twinkling  and  he  was  wondering 
as  to  its  cause,  when  a  second  phantom  whisked 
in  and  out  of  sight,  instantly  followed  by  another 
and  another  and  still  others,  until  in  a  few  seconds 
a  score  were  darting  to  and  fro  in  his  field  of  sight. 
And  then  the  truth  flashed  upon  him. 

The  sounds  that  had  puzzled  him  were  made  by 
the  pattering  of  numerous  feet  upon  the  snow,  and 
the  flitting  forms,  which  he  saw  dimly  were  wolves 
ravenously  hungry  and  drawn  thither  by  the 
odor  of  cooking  meat.  It  seemed  as  if  the  fierce 
creatures,  now  that  they  had  been  detected, 
became  more  familiar  on  the  instant;  for  they 
swarmed  out  of  the  wood,  and  skurried  over  the 
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snow,  until  Brinton  was  sure  that  half  a  hundred 
at  least  were  indulging  in  their  elfin  frolic  around 
the  smouldering  camp-fire. 

He  watched  them,  amused  and  wondering  and 
with  no  thought  that  anything  in  the  nature  of 
danger  threatened.  Soon,  however,  several 
frisked  so  near  him  that  he  recoiled  a  couple  of 
steps.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  prudence,  he  flung 
more  fuel  upon  the  fire.  It  quickly  broke  into 
a  snapping  blaze  and  added  so  much  to  the  glare 
that  the  animals  slunk  back.  All  quadrupeds  are 
afraid  of  fire,  which  many  a  time  has  saved  a 
hunter  from  the  claws  and  teeth  of  the  fierce 
denizens  of  the  wood. 

One  of  the  strange  features  of  the  exhibition 
was  the  impressive  stillness  that  marked  it.  The 
wolves  leaped  over  one  another,  whisked  aside, 
darted  to  and  fro,  stopped  abruptly,  stared  and 
resumed  their  frolicking  like  so  many  young  dogs. 
Not  a  yelp  or  bark  was  heard ;  the  only  noise  audible 
was  that  made  by  the  multitudinous  feet.  Even 
that  was  so  soft  and  faint  that  it  was  not  always 
noticeable.  The  continually  shifting  postures  of 
the  brutes  caused  another  curious  thing ;  when 
their  eyes  were  at  the  right  angle,  they  reflected 
the  light  of  the  camp-fire,  but  their  movements 
were  so  vivacious  that  such  reflection  was  like  the 
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flashing  of  a  sunbeam.  Hardly  was  it  visible 
when  it  was  gone.  So  quick  indeed  was  the  com¬ 
ing  and  going,  that  everything  was  in  a  quiver,  as 
if  a  child  were  toying  with  a  bit  of  mirror  in  the 
sunlight. 

It  struck  Brinton  as  strange  that  he  should  be 
the  only  witness  of  this  performance.  It  was  not 
remarkable  that  his  cousin  slept  soundly,  when 
there  was  nothing  to  rouse  him,  but  how  it  was 
that  Victor  Chodeau,  who  was  familiar  with  every 
peculiarity  of  the  Lone  Land,  should  remain  un¬ 
conscious  of  the  presence  of  fifty  wolves  at  his 
elbow,  as  may  be  said,  was  beyond  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  youthful  spectator. 

The  dogs,  upon  which  the  hungry  wolves  would 
have  delighted  to  feast,  were  never  forgotten 
when  camping  time  came.  They  were  placed  so 
near  the  fire  that  no  prowling  beast  could  get 
near  them  without  passing  still  closer  to  the  body 
of  their  master,  and  let  them  dare  make  that 
venture ! 

When  Brinton  heard  a  low  growl  he  turned  and 
looked  at  the  dogs.  The  leader  had  raised  his 
I  head,  as  if  he  scented  danger,  and  he  looked  off  in 
the  direction  of  the  wolves.  He  must  have  caught 
a  glimpse  of  more  than  one  cavorting  figure,  but 
it  did  not  cause  him  any  fear.  He  and  his  com- 
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panions  had  journeyed  over  the  snowy  wastes  too 
long  not  to  know  what  a  brave  defender  the  voy- 
ageur  would  prove  himself  to  be,  should  the  mo¬ 
ment  come  when  the  canines  needed  a  blow  to  be 
struck  on  their  behalf. 

Brinton  held  his  place  for  a  brief  while  longer, 
when  he  felt  that  his  comrade  ought  to  have  a 
view  of  the  unique  exhibition.  He  shoved  his 
foot  against  Fred’s  body,  until  the  sleepy  fellow 
flung  the  blanket  off  his  face,  rubbed  his  eyes  and 
drowsily  asked : 

“It  isn’t  time  for  starting  is  it?  I’m  sure  I 
haven’t  been  asleep  more  than  ten  minutes.  ” 

“No,  but  there  is  something  out  there  which 
you  ought  to  see.  ” 

“  I  don’t  believe  it  will  pay  me  for  losing  my 
sleep;  well,  what  is  it?” 

When  Fred  looked  at  the  wolves  he  was  scared. 

“Great  Caesar!  they  will  give  us  a  big 
fight.  ” 

“  There’s  nothing  to  fear,  so  long  as  we  keep  the 
fire  going,  and  we  gathered  enough  wood  to  last  till 
morning.  ” 

“Victor  ought  to  be  told  of  this.  ” 

“  Maybe  he  is  anxious  to  sleep  as  you  are,  but 
it  will  be  as  well — ” 

A  familiar  chuckle  caused  the  boys  to  look 
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round.  The  voyageur  had  risen  to  his  feet  and 
stood  near  them.  His  movements  were  more 
silent  even  than  those  of  the  wolves,  for  neither  of 
the  boys  had  heard  him. 

“They  seem  to  be  having  their  own  fun  out 
there,”  was  his  remark,  “but  I  don’t  see  why  we 
need  bother  with  them.  ” 

“If  we  kill  a  dozen,”  suggested  Fred,  “won’t 
it  drive  the  others  away  ?  ” 

“  It  might,  but  what’s  the  use?  They  will  leave 
at  daybreak  and  won’t  hurt  us,  so  long  as  we  don’t 
let  the  fire  go  out.  We  could  pick  off  all  we 
wished,  but  it  would  be  a  waste  of  ammunition. 
No ;  let  them  alone.  ” 

There  was  sense  in  this  decision  which  was  car¬ 
ried  out.  The  three  stood  for  a  long  time  watch¬ 
ing  the  exhibition,  which  after  awhile  became 
rather  tiresome,  for,  full  of  action  as  it  was,  it 
was  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again. 

“I  should  think  they  would  follow  the  buf¬ 
faloes,  ”  said  Brinton. 

“  Hundreds  of  them  have  done  so,  and  they  will 
make  short  work  of  any  bull  or  cow  that  falls  lame 
and  drops  behind.  Sometimes  the  cunning  imps 
manage  to  separate  a  bull  from  the  herd.  Then 
they  badger  him  until  he  gives  up  and  they  gorge 
themselves  upon  the  poor  fellow,  ” 
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“Are  they  afraid  to  attack  a  bull  in  front  and 
fairly?” 

“I  have  never  known  them  to  do  so.  Some¬ 
times  the  cowards  make  a  mistake.  Two  winters 
ago,  eight  or  ten  of  them  came  upon  a  wood  buf¬ 
falo  by  himself  and  began  teasing  him.  While  a 
number  were  whisking  back  and  forth  in  front,  so 
as  to  keep  his  attention,  the  others  tried  to  sneak 
up  and  hamstring  him,  but  he  knew  too  much  to 
give  them  the  chance.  I  wTas  on  a  beaver  hunt, 
with  one  of  the  men  from  Fort  Chippewyan,  and 
we  watched  the  performance.  The  buffalo 
guarded  the  rear  as  well  as  the  front.  I  never  saw 
one  of  the  animals  show  such  quickness.  He 
gored  and  trampled  several  that  could  not  dodge 
his  attacks.  He  kept  it  up  until  the  rest  of  the 
pack  grew  discouraged  and  left  the  king  alone. 
We  stood  ready  to  interfere  in  his  behalf  if  neces¬ 
sary,  but  there  was  no  call  to  do  so.  ” 


CHAPTER  VII 


A  TIDELESS  SEA 

ON  a  clear,  crisp  day  in  autumn,  the  little 
party  of  travelers  halted  on  the  top  of  a 
hill  and  gazed  off  in  the  direction  of  the 
setting  sun. 

Two  weeks  had  passed  since  they  left  the  icy 
waves  of  Hudson  Bay  behind  them,  and  they  were 
now  looking,  for  the  first  time,  so  far  as  the  boys 
were  concerned,  upon  the  vast  waters  of  Atha¬ 
basca  Lake.  Through  peril,  toil  and  hardship,  they 
had  made  their  way  across  the  immense  snowy 
waste,  camping  in  pine  woods,  or  on  the  lonely 
plain,  with  the  elastic  frames  of  the  youths  grow¬ 
ing  stronger  and  more  rugged  under  the  incessant 
battling  with  the  elements,  until  they  came  to 
enjoy  the  rigors  of  the  Lone  Land  as  keenly  as  did 
the  veteran  voyageur  who  had  them  in  charge. 

Even  the  sturdy  Victor  Chodeau  seemed  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  scene.  Away  to  the  westward,  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  stretched  the  clear, 
emerald  waters,  the  horizon  curving  down  into  the 
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lake,  as  it  does  upon  the  ocean.  In  truth,  it  was 
as  if  they  had  paused  upon  the  shore  of  the  At¬ 
lantic,  surveying  the  white-capped  breakers  as 
they  tumbled  upon  the  rocky  beach. 

Immense,  towering  granite  rocks  were  on  the 
right  and  left,  expanding  as  they  advanced  along 
the  northern  and  southern  shores.  The  splash  of 
the  waves  and  the  incessant  agitation  of  the  waters 
were  like  those  that  meet  the  eye  of  the  explorer 
when  looking  out  upon  the  great  seas  of  the  earth. 
Toward  the  declining  sun,  the  undulations  became 
smaller  until  in  the  distance,  the  lake  appeared  as 
blue  and  smooth  as  the  misty  horizon  itself. 

Could  the  white  sail  of  some  passing  ship  have 
been  traced  far  away  in  the  distance,  it  would  have 
been  almost  impossible  for  the  spectators  to  shake 
off  the  illusion  that  they  were  looking  off  over  the 
surface  of  the  ocean. 

But  the  strongest  eye  could  trace  naught  of 
that  nature,  for  the  white  wings  of  commerce  have 
never  flitted  across  the  cold  waters  of  Athabasca. 
That  great  sheet,  like  its  larger  brothers,  the  Great 
Slave  and  Winnipeg,  when  not  locked  in  the  Arctic 
embrace  of  those  terrible  winters,  rarely  sees  the 
face  of  man  along  its  shores. 

The  red  sun  was  dipping  below  the  lake,  while 
the  man  and  the  two  boys  silently  contemplated 
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the  desolate  scene.  A  quivering  path  of  gold 
reached  from  the  horizon  to  the  base  of  the  rocks 
in  front  of  the  party,  and  the  wind  which  fanned 
their  faces  was  eager  and  nipping  with  the  frost 
from  the  far  North. 

A  triangle  of  black  specks  sailed  across  the  sky. 
The  figure  kept  shifting  and  changing,  though 
ever  preserving  a  certain  geometrical  formation. 
When  above  the  heads  of  our  friends,  the  spots 
sheered  off  to  the  left,  as  if  scared  by  sight  of  them, 
and  the  hoarse  cronk  of  the  snow  goose  told  the 
lads  the  nature  of  the  birds,  whose  wings 
were  fanning  the  cold  air  far  aloft  in  the  blue 
sky. 

At  the  moment  the  geese  were  turning  off, 
Victor  Chodeau  raised  his  rifle,  took  a  quick  aim 
and  fired.  His  skill  was  shown  by  the  sight  of 
one  of  the  large  fowls,  which  dropped  out  of  the 
flock  and  came  flapping  downward  to  the  lake, 
where  it  lay  floating  and  drifting  like  a  block  of 
wood  on  the  surface.  The  other  birds  flew  on 
until  lost  in  the  depths  of  the  azure,  as  indifferent 
apparently  to  the  disappearance  of  one  of  their 
number,  as  if  all  were  human  beings. 

“The  waves  will  wash  him  ashore,”  remarked 
the  voyageur,  “and  he  will  make  us  a  good 
supper.” 
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“Have  you  ever  camped  here  before?”  asked 
Fred  Newton. 

“  It’s  a  favorite  spot  of  mine.  ” 

The  lake  was  ten  or  twelve  feet  below  where  the 
travelers  stood,  and  the  rocks,  against  which  the 
waves  were  ever  dashing,  looked  like  the  battle¬ 
ments  of  some  fortress  builded  long  centuries  be¬ 
fore.  The  mean  temperature  of  Fort  Chippewyan 
is  thirty  degrees  lower  than  at  Quebec,  and  there 
are  times  in  midwinter,  when  the  lake  is  frozen  for 
fifteen  feet  below  the  surface.  No  Arctic  navi¬ 
gator  can  withstand  the  tornadoes  that  sweep 
across  the  expanse  and  freeze  man  and  animal 
almost  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

It  was  so  cold,  even  this  early  in  autumn,  that 
man,  boys  and  dogs  passed  behind  the  shelter  of  a 
rocky  elevation,  where  a  few  stunted  pines,  about 
the  only  trees  found  in  that  latitude,  grew.  The 
snow  on  the  ground  was  not  deep,  but  the  huge 
shoes  were  never  off  the  feet  of  any  one  of  the 
three,  except  when  asleep  or  riding  in  the  cariole. 

The  Canadian  made  his  way  down  to  where 
there  was  a  stretch  of  level  sand.  The  wind  blew 
against  this,  and  the  wild  goose,  rising  and  falling 
upon  the  waves,  was  close  in.  In  a  short  time  it 
was  tumbled  upon  the  shingle  at  the  feet  of  the 
hunter  and,  picking  it  up,  he  rejoined  his  friends. 
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The  boys  had  busied  themselves  gathering  fuel 
from  the  pines.  They  had  enough  for  cots  upon 
which  to  spread  their  blankets,  and  then  wrap 
themselves  in  them.  The  wind  whistled  and 
moaned  on  every  hand  and  the  scene  could  not 
have  been  more  lonely. 

The  tough  dogs  were  tired,  and  as  soon  as  given 
their  supper  of  pemmican  and  buffalo  meat,  they 
stretched  themselves  before  the  fire,  while  Victor 
turned  his  efforts  to  preparing  the  goose  for  supper. 
It  was  young  and  tender,  and  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  the  meal  furnished  by  the  veteran  could  not 
have  been  improved.  Man’s  system  requires  an 
unusual  quantity  of  animal  food,  especially  of  fat, 
in  the  high  latitudes,  and  one  of  the  sources  of 
wonder  to  the  boys  was  the  astonishing  lot  of 
meat  which  they  ate  and  enjoyed. 

“How  soon  will  the  lake  freeze  over?”  asked 
Brinton,  when  the  three  had  gathered  close  to  the 
fire  and  the  voyageur  had  lighted  his  pipe. 

“  Can’t  say,  for  the  seasons  vary  here  as  they  do 
everywhere.  It  takes  a  sharp  snap  of  weather  to 
smooth  out  these  waves.  The  surface  may  be 
covered  with  a  thin  sheet  of  ice  within  a  week,  or 
it  may  keep  off  for  three  months.  We  have  had 
strange  weather  thus  far.  The  season  has  been 
late  and  it  has  been  forward.  ” 
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“  You  told  us,  Victor,  when  we  started,  that  you 
would  change  our  method  of  travel,  when  we 
arrived  here.” 

“  I  have  a  canoe,  not  far  up  the  shore,  with  a 
mast  or  sail,  so  I  suppose  it  isn’t  right  to  call  it  a 
canoe.  If  the  wind  is  not  too  high,  it  will  be  easy 
to  course  along  the  shore.  I  have  been  carried 
hundreds  of  miles  that  way.  But  we  shall  travel 
differently.  I  will  take  one  of  you  in  the  boat 
with  me,  and  the  other  can  ride  in  the  cariole. 
We’ll  keep  along  the  northern  coast,  that  is  the 
one  who  goes  with  me  and  myself,  while  the  other 
will  do  the  same,  except  he  will  be  on  land  and  we 
on  the  water.  We’ll  come  ashore  at  noon  and  at 
night  and  take  our  meals  and  camp  together. 
After  we  have  kept  that  up  for  a  hundred  miles  or 
so,  we’ll  reach  Fort  Fond  du  Lac,  which  is  on 
the  northern  shore,  while  an  arm  of  the  lake 
puts  up  far  to  the  northward  and  is  fifty  miles 
across.  To  reach  Fort  Chippewyan  at  the 
western  extremity,  we  shall  have  to  make  a  long 
circuit.  ” 

“But  you  don’t  intend  to  go  to  Fort  Chippe¬ 
wyan?” 

“No;  my  message  is  for  the  factor  at  Fond  du 
Lac,  and  when  it  is  delivered,  we  shall  take  a  short 
rest  and  then  start  back  again.  That’s  curious,  ” 
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added  the  voyageur,  raising  his  hand  as  a  com¬ 
mand  to  his  young  friends  to  keep  silent. 

They  listened,  but  hearing  nothing,  he  ex¬ 
plained  : 

“  A  half  hour  ago  the  wind  was  lashing  the  lake, 
and  now  it  has  died  out.  You  can’t  hear  it  among 
the  rocks  above  us.  ” 

“  But  listen  to  the  waves.  ” 

“They  are  never  still,  except  when  the  lake  is 
frozen  ;  I’ll  take  a  look  at  it.  ” 

“  Isn’t  it  too  dark?  ” 

“The  moon  is  at  the  full  and  it  is  time  for  it  to 
rise.  ” 

The  three,  with  their  blankets  wrapped  about 
them,  moved  away  from  the  camp-fire,  and  climb¬ 
ing  to  the  top  of  the  rocks  looked  out  over  the 
tideless  sea. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


THE  MUSK  OX 

IAKE  Athabasca  stretched  away  into  the 
_ j  gloom  of  the  night,  nothing  of  it  visible, 
except  the  waves  dashing  against  the 
beach  and  rocks  at  the  feet  of  the  spectators. 
But  they  knew  that  hundreds  of  square  miles  of 
the  restless,  tossing  waters  broadened  out  before 
them,  and  that  for  many  a  long  year  to  come,  it 
would  continue  as  lonely  as  the  leagues  of  snowy 
wastes  to  the  north,  where  never  a  sprig  of  vege¬ 
tation  was  seen. 

Strange  to  say  hardly  a  breath  of  air  fanned  the 
faces  of  the  three.  The  night  was  keen  and  even 
a  moderate  wind  would  have  made  all  the  youths 
uncomfortable  in  their  exposed  situation.  As  it 
was,  the  atmosphere,  dampened  by  the  lake,  was 
penetrating  and  the  heavy  blankets  were  neces¬ 
sary  to  all. 

“Look!” 

The  exclamation  came  from  Fred  Newton, 
who  pointed  off  over  the  water,  where  a  yel- 
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lowish  light  was  beginning  to  show  in  the 
horizon. 

“It  must  be  the  moon  rising,”  said  Brinton. 

“You  are  right, ”  replied  the  voyageur. 

Doubtless  you  have  stood  on  the  seashore  many 
times  and  watched  the  orb  of  night  as  it  came  up 
out  of  the  ocean,  and  the  sight  is  too  familar  to 
call  for  description.  The  three  persons  grouped 
on  the  shore  of  Lake  Athabasca  night  well  have 
fancied  they  were  standing  on  the  beach  at  home 
waiting  for  the  filling  out  of  the  beautiful  picture, 
which  can  never  lose  a  charm  that  is  its  own. 

The  convex,  fiery  rim  speedily  rose  above  the 
horizon.  You  know  how  much  larger  the  moon 
appears  at  such  times,  and  how  fast  it  seems  to 
climb  the  sky.  In  a  few  minutes  half  the  flaming 
disk  forced  its  way  clear  of  the  water,  whose  agita¬ 
tion  could  be  seen  in  relief  against  the  burnished 
surface,  and  steadily  crept  upward. 

At  the  moment  when  one-half  the  satellite  was 
visible,  a  black  object  moved  in  front  of  it. 

“It’s  an  Indian  in  his  canoe!”  exclaimed  the 
delighted  Canadian;  “watch  close,  for  it  isn’t 
likely  you  will  ever  have  another  chance.  ” 

It  was  a  striking  picture.  The  moon,  full, 
round,  bright  and  large  was  as  if  half  immersed  in 
the  lake,  whose  surface,  fretted  by  the  late  gale, 
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was  seen  as  black  as  ink  against  the  gleaming  disk. 
Slowly  gliding  across  the  equator  of  the  orb,  was 
an  Indian  canoe. 

The  boat  and  its  single  occupant,  as  he  swayed 
his  paddle,  were  marked  as  clearly  as  if  stamped  in 
jet.  First  on  one  side,  and  then  on  the  other, 
swung  the  arms,  and  the  small  craft  kept  moving 
until  it  passed  off  the  fiery  rim  and  was  swallowed 
up  in  the  gloom  beyond.  A  few  minutes  later, 
the  moon  cleared  the  water,  and  continued  climb¬ 
ing  the  sky  apparently  with  slower  pace  and  dimin¬ 
ishing  size. 

The  boys  remained  silent  for  some  time,  with  a 
vague  unreasoning  hope  that  the  beautiful  picture 
would  show  again,  but  that  wTas  impossible  in  the 
circumstances,  and  Victor  said  they  might  haunt 
the  shores  until  they  died  of  old  age  without  ever 
again  seeing  the  full  moon  eclipsed  by  a  dusky 
warrior  and  his  canoe. 

“This  is  a  strange  body  of  water,”  added  the 
Canadian  when  they  had  gone  back  to  camp ;  “and 
it  would  take  you  a  long  time  to  learn  all  about 
it.  A  hundred  years  ago,  Fort  Chippewyan  was 
a  much  more  important  center  of  fur  trade  than 
now.  The  first  white  man  who  crossed  the  Amer¬ 
ican  continent,  started  from  that  fort  and  returned 
to  it  again.  ” 
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“When  was  that?” 

“In  the  summers  of  1792-93.” 

“  Who  was  he? ” 

“The  old  Scotchman,  Alexander  Mackenzie, 
wTho  discovered  and  explored  the  river  wTith  his 
name  in  1789.  It  was  from  the  same  fort  that 
Simpson  set  out  to  locate  the  coast  line  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  and  many  years  before  that  Samuel 
Heame  started  from  Fond  du  Lac  in  search  of 
the  Arctic  Sea.  ” 

“  Have  any  other  famous  navigators  been 
here?” 

“  Lots  of  them;  Franklin,  Richardson,  Bach  and 
Rae  have  rested  along  the  shores,  before  diving 
deeper  into  the  solitudes  from  which  so  many  have 
failed  to  return.  ” 

“Have  we  cause  to  fear  the  Indians?”  asked 
Fred  Newton,  recalling  the  warrior  in  his  canoe. 

The  shriveled  face  of  the  voyageur  took  on  a 
few  more  wrinkles,  as  he  replied,  with  a  grin : 

“We  never  think  of  such  things  in  British 
America.  All  that  sort  of  business  is  done  across 
the  line  to  the  south.  There  has  never  been  an 
Indian  war  north  of  the  United  States,  where  I 
reckon  you  couldn’t  count  them.  There  are 
vagabonds  and  rascals  among  the  red  men  in 
Rupert’s  Land,  as  there  are  with  the  white  men  in 
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every  part  of  the  world,  but  they  are  so  few  that 
no  one  thinks  of  them.  I  have  met  Indians  in  the 
depths  of  the  woods  and  have  slept  in  camp  with 
them,  where  they  could  have  knocked  me  in  the 
head  as  easy  as  if  I  were  a  trapped  beaver,  but 
they  never  offered  the  least  harm.  ” 

Victor  reminded  the  boys  that  the  Indians  in 
that  section  were  employees  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company,  and  consequently  they  had  no  excuse  for 
acting  like  their  turbulent  brethren  in  the  United 
States. 

Following  his  new  custom,  Victor  did  not  call 
the  boys  to  the  morning  meal  until  daylight  had 
fairly  come.  The  air  was  unusually  still,  but  the 
lake  was  so  agitated  that  the  guide  decided  to 
wait  until  after  the  midday  meal  before  beginning 
on  the  new  plan  of  progress. 

“We’ll  let  the  dogs  rest  while  we  take  a  little 
hunt.  ” 

“  For  what  kind  of  game?  ” 

“  The  musk  ox  and  possibly  the  reindeer.  ” 

A  curious  fact  regarding  these  animals  may  be 
mentioned.  The  reindeer  is  found  immediately 
north  of  Lake  Athabasca,  but  never  south  of  that 
sheet  of  water.  The  corresponding  caribou,  or 
reindeer  of  the  woods,  is  a  wholly  different  crea¬ 
ture,  The  same  is  true  of  the  musk  ox,  which, 
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coming  down  from  the  desolate  wastes  known  as 
“  the  barren  grounds,  ”  wanders  along  the  northern 
shores,  but  never  passes  to  the  southern  bank. 

Good  fortune  attended  our  friends,  for  they  had 
been  out  less  than  an  hour,  when  they  sighted  the 
game  for  which  they  were  hunting.  A  herd  of 
musk  oxen  were  seen  to  the  north,  in  the  direction 
of  “the  barren  grounds”  and  the  boys  agreed 
that  there  was  nearly  a  hundred  of  them. 

“You  will  see  some  queer  actions,  ”  said  Victor, 
“but  keep  cool.  ” 

“It’s  easy  enough  to  keep  cool  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  ”  replied  Fred,  as  he  and  his  companion  fell 
in  behind  their  guide. 

The  herd  seemed  to  be  engaged  in  feeding, 
mostly  upon  moss  and  lichens — with  grass  when 
obtainable.  They  paid  no  attention  to  the  party 
until  the  members  were  close  upon  them.  A  half 
dozen  of  the  formidable  looking  animals  threw  up 
their  heads  and  stared  at  the  hunters,  as  if  trying 
to  identify  them.  They  quickly  decided  that  they 
were  enemies,  and  a  commotion  of  the  herd  fol¬ 
lowed. 

There  was  no  motion  to  flee,  but,  as  if  snuffing 
the  battle,  the  oxen  placed  the  young  in  the 
middle,  while  the  bulls  formed  a  phalanx  with 
their  heads  to  the  foe.  In  this  array  they  were 
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enough  to  make  the  bravest  hunter  (who  met  them 
for  the  first  time)  hesitate  before  making  an  attack. 

The  musk  ox  is  without  a  muzzle,  small  in  size, 
covered  with  an  enormous  lot  of  wool  and  brown 
hair,  which  in  the  depth  of  winter  almost  touches 
the  ground.  His  horns  are  so  large  that  they 
often  weigh  fifty  pounds,  and  being  flattened  at 
the  base,  cover  the  head  something  like  a  casque. 
Short  and  stumpy  as  are  his  legs,  he  gallops  with 
great  speed,  and  can  climb  the  steep  hills  of  the 
frozen  north  with  a  facility  almost  equal  to  that  of 
the  chamois. 

When  the  hunters  stopped  to  reconnoiter, 
they  were  hardly  two  hundred  yards  from 
the  musk  oxen.  The  animals,  looking  ferocious 
and  combative,  began  tearing  up  the  snow  and 
earth  with  their  horns  and  front  feet,  while  a  huge 
bull,  the  commander  of  the  herd,  mov$d  out  to¬ 
ward  the  hostile  party  as  if  to  challenge  a  closer 
approach  by  its  members.  His  manner  was  so 
threatening  that  the  boys  halted. 

“We  shall  be  in  a  bad  fix  if  they  all  charge,” 
said  Brinton. 

“But  they  won’t  charge,”  calmly  remarked 
Victor. 

“  It  looks  as  if  they  are  getting  ready  to  do  so. 
If  they  do,  we  shall  be  trampled  to  death.  ” 
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“  Stand  your  ground.  ” 

With  all  their  confidence  in  the  voyageur,  it 
was  hard  for  the  lads  to  hold  their  courage  to  the 
sticking  point,  but  they  succeeded  in  doing  so  for 
the  time.  The  bull  advanced  a  few  rods  farther, 
in  his  threatening  way,  then  stopped,  and,  with 
head  raised,  continued  to  stare  at  the  young 
hunters.  He  acted  as  if  nothing  would  please  him 
more  than  to  have  them  draw  a  little  nearer  his 
horns  and  hoofs. 

“  Come  on,  ”  said  Victor,  striding  straight  for  the 
animal.  To  the  amazement  of  the  boys,  the  bull 
abruptly  wheeled  and  walked  back  to  the  herd  at 
whose  head  he  again  placed  himself. 

“It’s  all  bluster,”  said  Victor;  “there  isn’t  a 
greater  coward  in  the  world  than  a  musk  ox.  ” 

The  man  did  not  pause  until  within  fifty  feet  of 
the  brute,  when  he  brought  his  rifle  to  his  shoulder 
and  brought  down  a  second  bull,  standing  near 
the  leader.  As  he  dropped  with  a  bellow,  the  herd 
whirled  about  and  plunged  off  at  headlong  speed. 
Nothing  gives  one  so  much  courage  as  a  fleeing 
foe,  and  the  youths  dashed  after  the  animals, 
eager  to  gain  a  shot  at  them.  • 

“Better  part  company,”  called  Victor,  who 
verged  to  the  right,  as  he  joined  in  the  pursuit. 
Fred  shifted  to  the  left,  while  Brinton  kept  to  a 
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direct  line.  Thus,  the  three  pursuers  soon  became 
separated,  but,  although  they  traveled  fast,  they 
fell  behind  the  herd  and  would  have  lost  it  had 
the  animals  kept  on  the  run  for  an  hour  or  so. 
But  they  also  scattered,  forgetting  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation  which  ought  to  have  held  them 
together. 

The  chase  had  lasted  but  a  short  time  when  it 
was  evident  that  the  oxen  were  heading  for  a  mass 
of  rocks,  which  crowned  a  considerable  elevation 
to  the  westward.  Naturally  the  pursuers  began 
drawing  together,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of 
the  fugitives  themselves. 

“What’s  the  use  of  chasing  them,  when  they 
can  run  like  that?”  asked  the  panting  Brinton. 

“There  wouldn’t  be  any  use,”  replied  their 
guide,  “if  they  knew  enough  to  keep  running,  but 
when  we  reach  the  hill  yonder,  we  shall  see  them 
on  the  other  side,  browsing,  or  rather  hunting  for 
something  to  browse  upon,  just  as  if  nothing  had 
happened. ” 

The  three  pushed  on,  Victor  moderating  his 
pace,  though  he  was  not  the  least  tired,  in  order 
that  his  young  friends  might  regain  their  breath. 
Having  made  his  own  shot,  he  now  held  back,  in 
order  to  give  them  a  chance. 

It  proved  as  Victor  had  said  it  would  be.  The 
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animals  were  seen  a  short  distance  down  the  de¬ 
clivity,  nosing  about  in  the  snow,  which  was  not 
deep,  in  quest  of  something  to  eat.  Fred  turned 
to  the  left  of  the  rocky  hill,  while  his  cousin  passed 
round  to  the  right,  the  guide  still  acting  the  part 
of  spectator. 

The  youths  did  not  hesitate  after  the  exhibition 
of  cowardice  which  they  had  seen.  They  loped 
down  the  hill,  keeping  well  apart,  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  each  other.  The  shaggy  creatures 
were  quick  to  take  the  alarm  again  and  the  actions 
already  described  were  repeated.  The  leader 
faced  about  as  if  he  meant  to  do  dreadful  things, 
and  was  only  waiting  for  the  young  hunters  to 
draw  a  little  nearer  to  him. 

“He’s  mine!”  called  Fred. 

Brinton  had  designs  upon  the  same  fellow,  but 
he  shouted  back  that  he  would  leave  him  to  his 
cousin,  and  then  headed  farther  away  from  Fred, 
so  as  to  make  sure  that  neither  interfered  with  the 
other. 

The  magnificent  bull  made  a  striking  picture,  as 
he  walked  slowly  toward  the  lad,  who,  despite 
what  he  had  witnessed  a  short  time  before,  felt  a 
twinge  of  misgiving. 

“  If  I  fail  to  bring  him  down  and  he  charges,  it 
will  be  bad  for  me.  ” 
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You  must  bear  in  mind  that  at  the  time  of  the 
incidents  I  am  describing,  the  breech-loading  and 
repeating  rifle  was  unknown,  or  at  least  not  in 
general  use.  The  boys  employed  percussion  caps, 
and  after  the  discharge  of  their  weapons  required 
time  in  which  to  reload  them.  You  need  not  be 
reminded  that  a  great  deal  might  take  place  during 
that  brief  interval. 

It  was  a  curious  picture — that  of  the  great  bull 
and  the  lad  slowly  approaching  each  other,  and 
both  growing  more  afraid  with  every  second. 
Finally  Fred  stopped. 

“  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  time  you  turned  tail 
and  ran;  if  you  don’t  do  so  pretty  soon,  I’ll  save 
you  the  trouble  by  running  myself.  ” 

A  minute  later  the  giant  animal  also  halted, 
and  Fred  was  much  encouraged.  The  distance 
separating  them  seemed  about  right,  and  he 
brought  his  gun  to  a  level.  As  he  did  so,  the  ox 
swung  round  to  rejoin  his  household.  This 
offered  the  chance  the  hunter  wished  for  and  he 
fired  with  more  haste  than  was  prudent.  That 
his  bullet  struck  the  animal  was  proved  by  the 
start  he  made,  but  the  brute  did  not  fall.  Fearing 
he  would  escape  altogether,  Fred  began  hurriedly 
reloading  his  rifle. 

He  was  thus  engaged,  when  the  bull,  to  the  lad’s 
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consternation,  swung  his  head  round  again,  and, 
with  a  fierce  bellow,  lowered  his  front  and  charged 
upon  him  with  headlong  speed. 

There  was  no  time  now  to  reload  his  rifle,  nor 
was  there  any  refuge  within  reach.  All  that  the 
boy  could  do  was  to  run,  and  run  he  did  as  never 
before.  He  cast  away  his  wreapon  and,  naturally 
fleet  of  foot,  made  astonishing  progress  over  the 
snow,  but  his  speed  could  not  compare  with  that 
of  his  enraged  pursuer. 


CHAPTER  IX 
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BRINTON  WARREN  was  quick  to  see  the 
peril  of  his  friend  and  shouted  to  him,  but 
he  was  so  far  off  that  Fred  did  not  catch 
his  words.  Victor  was  still  more  distant,  on  the 
crest  of  the  hill.  Before  either  could  reach  the 
flying  fugitive,  the  question  between  him  and  his 
furious  pursuer  must  be  decided.  As  it  was,  the 
voyageur  from  his  station  leveled  his  rifle,  aimed 
carefully  and  did  the  best  shot  he  could.  That 
he  hit  the  beast  was  almost  certain,  but  the  dis¬ 
tance  was  too  great  for  him  to  make  the  shot 
effective.  At  least,  the  musk  ox  gave  no  evidence 
that  he  was  harmed. 

Fred  Newton  did  not  lose  his  wits,  but  was  quick 
to  try  the  only  thing  that  seemed  to  promise  any 
hope.  He  faced  toward  Victor  and  strained  every 
muscle  to  bring  the  beast  within  the  fatal 
range  of  the  voyageur,  before  he  could  over¬ 
take  the  fugitive.  This  might  have  been  ac¬ 
complished  had  the  intervening  distance  been 
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one-half  its  extent,  but  in  the  circumstances  it 
was  impossible. 

Fred  believed  that  after  being  saved  from  so 
many  dangers  by  sea  and  land,  he  was  doomed 
to  lose  his  life  through  an  infuriated  musk  ox,  for 
no  hope  offered  itself.  He  cast  a  terrified  glance 
over  his  shoulder  and  saw  the  brute  almost  upon 
him.  A  few  seconds  more  and  he  must  be  over¬ 
taken. 

“He  will  trample  me  to  death  with  his  hoofs; 
he  can’t  do  much  with  his  horns,  and  he  is  too 
quick  for  me  to  dodge — ” 

The  look  to  the  rear  took  the  fugitive’s  eyes 
for  the  moment  from  the  ground  immediately  in 
front.  His  feet  struck  some  obstruction  and  he 
fell  violently  on  his  face.  Before  he  could  rise 
the  ox  was  upon  him.  Indeed  he  must  have 
lowered  his  head  at  that  moment  to  tumble  over 
the  lad — for  the  horns  of  the  musk  ox  are  useless 
for  goring— so  as  to  trample  the  poor  fellow  under 
foot. 

As  it  was,  the  momentum  of  the  brute  carried 
him  clean  over  the  prostrate  form  without  touch¬ 
ing  it.  Instant  to  see  his  respite,  Fred  leaped  to 
his  feet  and  resumed  his  desperate  flight.  The 
shouts  of  his  friends  reached  him,  and,  without 
any  abatement  of  speed,  he  headed  for  the  two, 
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for  Victor  and  Brinton  were  converging  and  were 
already  near  each  other.  Each  had  fired  his  gun, 
and  all  that  Brinton  could  do  as  he  ran  was  to 
shout  encouragement,  which  words  were  not  of 
much  service  in  the  circumstances.  But  the 
voyageur  was  reloading  on  the  run — not  an  easy 
thing  to  do  and  somewhat  affecting  his  speed — 
and  was  certain  to  give  a  good  account  of  himself, 
within  an  exceedingly  brief  period  of  time. 

Meanwhile,  the  bull  had  discovered  that  instead 
of  bowling  a  boy  over,  he  was  in  reality  charging 
vacancy.  After  plunging  a  few  paces,  he  stopped 
abruptly  and  looked  around  to  learn  what  it  all 
meant.  His  species  are  not  noted  for  their  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  he  un¬ 
derstood  everything  he  saw.  But  he  must  have 
noted  that  while  one  biped  was  speeding  from  him, 
two  others  showed  an  equal  eagerness  to  shorten 
the  intervening  space.  Then,  too,  he  carried  a 
reminder  or  two  in  his  body  of  the  hostile  dispo¬ 
sition  of  the  creatures  who  traveled  on  two  instead 
of  four  legs. 

All  things  considered,  the  ox  decided  that  the 
proper  place  for  him  was  with  the  family,  over 
which  he  was  lord  and  master.  He  turned  away 
and  began  trotting  toward  the  herd.  By  this 
time  Victor  Chodeau  had  drawn  so  near  that  the 
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shot  offered  was  all  he  could  ask.  He  halted, 
brought  his  gun  to  a  level  and  when  he  pulled  the 
trigger,  the  musk  ox  went  down. 

“That’s  the  first  one  of  those  creatures  that  I 
ever  saw  which  showed  a  spark  of  courage,  and  I 
don’t  understand  it,”  said  the  Canadian,  as  the 
three  friends  came  together. 

Fred  was  panting  and  so  exhausted  that  he 
left  the  conversation  for  a  few  minutes  to  his 
friends. 

“If  he  had  any  courage,”  said  Brinton,  “it  did 
not  last  long,  for  he  turned  away  when  he  saw  us 
coming  to  Fred’s  help.” 

“  There  must  have  been  some  mistake  about  it.  ” 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“  That  bullet  of  your  friend  must  have  affected 
his  brain — sort  of  bewildered  him,  so  for  a  time  he 
didn’t  know  what  he  was  doing.  ” 

Brinton  smiled  at  this  ingenious  explanation, 
though  he  could  hardly  accept  it,  especially  when 
he  noted  the  grin  on  the  face  of  Victor. 

“  I  suppose  we  shall  make  our  dinner  upon  his 
carcass.  ” 

The  guide  shook  his  head. 

“Not  if  I  know  myself.  I  never  met  any  one 
who  was  fond  of  the  flesh  of  a  musk  ox.  ” 

“What’s  the  objection  to  it?” 
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“Your  nose  ought  to  answer  that  question.  I 
can  tell  when  the  wind  is  right  that  we  are  near 
these  animals  before  I  get  sight  of  them.  In  the 
spring  the  musk  is  so  strong,  that  when  you  cut  a 
piece  of  his  meat  with  a  hunting  knife  you  can 
detect  it.  I  never  yet  have  been  hungry  enough 
to  tackle  the  meat  of  a  musk  ox,  though  it  isn’t 
so  bad  now  as  at  other  times.  ” 

They  started  to  retrace  their  steps,  when  the 
guide  asked: 

“Haven’t  you  forgotten  something,  Fred?” 

“Not  that  I  know  of,  ’’replied  the  surprised  lad. 

“Wouldn’t  it  be  handy  to  have  a  rifle  in  this 
part  of  the  world  ?  ” 

“Strange  that  I  didn’t  think  of  that,”  laughed 
the  lad,  who,  having  regained  his  wind,  glided 
away  on  his  snow-shoes  to  recover  the  weapon 
that  he  soon  would  have  missed  had  not  his  friend 
reminded  him  of  his  neglect.  Leaving  him  to 
make  his  way  back  to  camp  alone,  Victor  and 
Brinton  moved  at  a  moderate  pace  to  the  shore  of 
the  lake,  where  the  dogs  were  found  resting 
themselves  and  showing  no  interest  in  the  stirring 
events  that  had  occurred  so  near  them.  It  took 
little  searching  in  the  snow  for  Fred  to  find  his 
property  where  he  had  flung  it,  at  the  moment 
when  everything  depended  upon  his  ability  to 
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get  over  the  ground  at  the  best  speed  of  which  he 
was  capable. 

Victor  now  made  clear  the  plan  he  had  decided 
upon  for  the  remainder  of  the  journey.  Fred  was 
to  take  charge  of  the  sleigh  and  the  four  dogs  and 
start  with  them  for  Fort  Fond  du  Lac.  This 
post,  as  you  have  been  told,  stood  on  the  northern 
shore  of  Lake  Athabasca  and  it  was  impossible 
for  the  lad  tp  miss  it,  since  he  had  only  to  follow 
the  windings  of  the  coast.  Bear  in  mind  that 
our  friends  had  not  reached  the  tideless  sea  on  the 
south  (for  in  that  event  they  would  not  have  met 
the  musk  oxen),  but  to  the  northeast.  Fred 
might  be  compelled  to  make  several  detours  to 
pass  the  inlets,  but  these,  as  a  rule,  were  few  in 
number  and  not  extensive.  The  land  journey 
ought  to  be  accomplished  easily  within  a  week. 

While  he  was  thus  employed,  Victor  and  Brin- 
ton  would  take  to  the  water.  All  the  luggage 
brought  in  the  cariole  was  to  be  transferred  to  the 
boat,  thus  making  the  task  of  the  dogs  compara¬ 
tively  light.  There  was  no  call  for  the  friends  to 
be  separated  for  long,  and  rarely  would  they  be 
out  of  sight  of  each  other.  It  was  the  intention  of 
the  voyageur  to  put  into  shore  at  mid-day  for 
dinner,  and  at  night  to  camp.  On  this  first  day, 
now  well  advanced,  it  was  agreed  that  no  halt 
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should  be  made  until  evening.  Both  parties  were 
supplied  with  food  and  there  was  no  need  of  delay. 

Victor  now  led  the  way  along  the  rocky  shore 
for  only  a  short  distance,  when  he  halted  near  a 
number  of  boulders,  which  stood  back  several  rods 
and  were  raised  above  the  level  of  the  lake.  There 
his  boat  was  found,  just  as  he  had  left  it  months 
before.  It  was  turned  over,  bottom  upward  and 
underneath  was  the  coarse  canvas  sail  wrapped 
about  the  slender  mast.  In  such  a  cold  climate 
the  cloth  had  not  suffered  the  least  deterioration. 
The  boat  was  righted  and  with  the  help  of  the  boys 
shoved  into  the  water,  where  the  mast  was  set  in 
place  and  the  sail  rigged.  Then  the  luggage  was 
aboard  and  all  was  ready. 

“There  doesn’t  seem  to  be  any  wind,”  said 
Brinton,  “and  the  sail  won’t  help  us.  ” 

“  Not  for  the  present,  but  we  are  likely  to  catch 
it  at  any  time  and  it  is  well  to  give  the  sail  an 
airing.  ” 

The  voyageur  took  up  the  long  Indian  paddle, 
which  he  handled  after  the  manner  of  red  men  in 
that  country.  Sitting  back  of  the  middle,  he 
dipped  the  blade  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the 
other,  his  face  turned  toward  the  prow  of  the  craft, 
where  Brinton  reposed  on  his  blanket  and  feasted 
his  eyes  upon  the  rugged  scenery  about  him. 
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Fred  Newton  was  energetic  in  carrying  out  his 
part.  He  found  that  the  severe  exertion  of  the 
day  had  aggravated  a  bruise  received  several  days 
before,  and  was  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  favor 
the  hurt  by  riding  in  the  cariole.  The  dogs  were 
so  docile,  that  he  was  sure  he  would  have  no  trou¬ 
ble  with  them.  The  load  which  they  drew  was 
much  lighter  than  it  had  been  in  the  past,  and  they 
struck  off  at  a  brisk  trot  without  any  urging  on  his 
part. 

The  nipping  cold  of  the  approaching  winter, 
where  it  is  winter  most  of  the  time,  was  more 
keenly  felt  by  Fred,  when  his  motion  caused  a 
breeze.  At  intervals  he  glanced  at  the  lake  on 
his  left.  The  boat  was  in  sight  and  Brinton  waved 
his  cap  in  salute,  and  his  cousin  replied  to  the 
greeting. 

When  the  afternoon  was  wrell  forward,  Victor 
signaled  to  Fred,  who  came  down  to  the  precipi¬ 
tous  shore  and  awaited  the  landing  of  the  canoe — 
as  it  was  called — which  had  kept  almost  abreast 
of  the  cariole.  The  supper  that  evening  consisted 
of  fish  which  the  Canadian  had  taken  from  the 
lake.  They  were  large,  of  a  whitish  color,  and 
wTith  a  fine  texture  and  gamey  flavor.  Broiled  in 
his  skilful  style,  they  made  a  fine  meal  for  all. 

Neither  part  had  seen  a  living  person  besides 
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themselves  and  the  reunion  had  the  delight  of 
friends  long  separated.  A  gentle  breeze  was 
blowing  off  the  water,  but  the  waves  hardly  rippled 
against  the  beach.  Lulled  by  the  soft  music  of 
the  plashing,  the  three  after  a  time  sank  into  a 
refreshing  slumber,  which,  however,  did  not  last 
long. 

Brinton  was  in  the  middle  of  a  dream  of  home 
and  friends,  when  he  was  abruptly  awakened  by 
some  one  excitedly  shaking  him.  Opening  his 
eyes,  he  saw  the  white  face  of  his  cousin  over  him, 
while  he  called  in  a  husky  voice: 

“Get  up,  Brint!  The  whole  world  is  on  fire!" 


CHAPTER  X 

THE  AURORA  BOREALIS— THE  ISLAND 
OF  PINES 

WHAT  more  startling  cry  can  be  imagined 
than  that  which  roused  Brinton  War¬ 
ren  as  he  lay  asleep  in  the  lonely 
camp  on  the  shore  of  bleak  Lake  Athabasca? 

The  terrified  youth  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  as  he 
stared  about  him,  there  was  a  brief  moment  when 
he  believed  the  awful  words;  for,  looking  to  the 
north,  the  whole  sky  was  aflame  with  the  most 
dazzling,  kaleidoscopic  exhibition  that  eye  ever 
saw. 

On  the  journey  from  Hudson  Bay,  and  while 
sailing  northward  over  the  icy  waters,  the  boys 
had  stood  in  silent  wonder,  before  the  display  of 
the  aurora  borealis,  but  never  had  they  seen  any¬ 
thing  to  compare  with  that  which  now  enthralled 
them.  No  wonder  that  Fred  Newton,  awakening 
from  his  slumber,  was  so  awed  that  he  uttered  the 
exclamation  which  brought  his  cousin  to  his  feet. 
Victor  Chodeau  was  asleep,  but  he  was  roused 
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by  the  disturbance,  and,  uncovering  his  face, 
asked  the  cause  of  the  flurry.  In  reply,  the  boys 
pointed  to  the  sky. 

“  Is  that  all?  Don’t  disturb  me.  ” 

He  turned  on  his  side  and  quickly  glided  off  into 
dreamland.  Yes;  it  is  possible  for  a  person  to 
become  so  accustomed  to  the  marvelous  pyro¬ 
technics  of  the  heavens,  that  his  pulses  do  not 
quicken  and  his  blood  does  not  tingle  at  the  sight. 

For  a  time  the  boys  stood  silent,  and  almost 
breathless.  Often  the  illumination  was  like  that 
at  mid-day,  and  the  miles  of  snowy  wastes  were 
visible  far  toward  the  horizon.  The  restless 
waters  of  the  lake  took  on  a  flickering  tint,  that 
robbed  them  of  all  resemblance  to  nature. 

Great  flaming  bands  shot  up  to  the  zenith,  then 
broke  into  millions  of  quivering  ribbons ;  streamers 
of  fire  radiated  outward  from  an  immense  spher¬ 
ical  spot  and  seemingly  enveloped  the  Pole; 
gleaming  arrows  flashed  in  every  part  of  the 
heavens,  many  darting  far  over  beyond  the  zenith, 
and  vanishing  in  the  night,  while  suns  seemed  to 
break  into  myriads  of  fragments  and  dart  a  thou¬ 
sand  ways  at  a  time. 

The  patches  of  pale  and  of  vivid  flame;  the 
luminous  arches;  the  shattered  segments;  the 
convergence  toward  the  zenith  where  the  wonder- 
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ful  auroral  crown  showed ;  the  incessant-shifting, 
never-ending  palpitation  that  was  over  andthrough 
all;  the  jets  of  fire;  the  whisking  of  the  auroral 
crown  from  one  side  of  the  sky  to  the  other,  and  the 
lightning-like  mingling  and  interweaving  of  all 
these,  made  a  scene  which  no  pen  or  pencil  can 
ever  succeed  in  conveying  to  another  mind. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  features  of  the  in¬ 
describable  displays  in  the  Arctic  heavens  is  the 
absolute  silence  that  prevails.  The  straining  ear 
cannot  catch  the  faintest  hint  of  sound.  The 
celestial  scene-shifters  do  their  work  without 
friction  or  noise. 

It  seemed  as  if  no  part  of  the  picturesque  was  to 
be  withheld  from  the  young  visitors  to  the  far 
North;  for  while  they  stood  mute  and  awed, 
intently  gazing  at  the  bewildereing  display,  an 
object  showed  upon  the  crest  of  a  hill  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  yards  from  camp. 

A  reindeer  walked  slowly  to  the  top  of  the  eleva¬ 
tion,  paused  and  remained  as  motionless  as  a 
statue,  with  his  head  and  branching  antlers  high 
in  air.  He,  too,  must  have  been  accustomed  to 
the  marvelous  scene,  for,  instead  of  surveying  it, 
he  looked  toward  the  camp  of  the  hunters  as  if 
his  interest  lay  in  that  direction.  The  form  of  the 
animal,  seen  in  such  circumstances,  recalled  the 
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singular  sight  of  the  night  before  upon  Athabasca, 
but  it  was  more  extraordinary  than  that  picture. 

When  the  aurora  was  overwhelming  in  its 
beauty,  the  reindeer  loomed  up  like  a  giant  animal, 
thrown  against  the  flaming  background.  Then, 
as  the  dancing,  palpitating  revel  of  rainbows  sank 
down,  the  enormous  figure  grew  shadowy  and  un¬ 
certain  and  appeared  to  partake  of  the  ceaseless 
flickering  that  kept  the  streamers  of  fire  quivering 
in  the  heavens. 

Finally  the  animal  moved.  He  turned  broad¬ 
side  to  the  watchers,  and  several  steps  carried  him 
down  the  hill  beyond  their  sight.  He  was  not 
seen  again.  The  display  lasted  for  two  hours, 
and  then  the  aurora  gradually  subsided,  until  it 
became  only  a  fitful  flashing  in  the  direction  of 
the  magnetic  pole.  The  boys  sighed  and  with 
subdued  and  softened  feelings  lay  down  again. 
They  felt  as  if  they  had  been  given  a  glimpse  of 
the  glories  of  the  other  world,  such  as  few  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  look  upon  in  this  life. 

As  usual,  the  Canadian  was  the  first  to  awake, 
and  by  the  time  the  lads  had  bathed  their  faces 
in  the  cold  waters  of  the  lake,  their  morning  meal 
of  fish  was  ready  for  them.  Fred  still  felt  lame, 
but  Victor,  after  examining  the  injury  to  his  leg, 
was  sure  it  would  be  well  in  the  course  of  a  few 
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days.  The  lad  bundled  into  the  cariole  as  before, 
and  started  westward  toward  Fort  Fond  du  Lac. 

The  dismal  cronk  of  the  snow  goose  sounded 
faintly  from  the  blue  depths  overhead,  and  rarely 
when  the  boys  looked  into  the  sky  did  they  fail 
to  observe  the  thin  lines  of  birds  speeding  toward 
their  destination  which  might  have  been  hundreds 
of  miles  away. 

The  voyageur  was  pleased  to  see  there  was 
enough  wind  to  propel  the  boat.  Indeed  it  moved 
so  briskly  over  the  water  that  the  two  were  almost 
certain  to  place  themselves  pretty  well  in  advance 
of  their  friend  on  shore. 

Victor  now  ventured  well  out  into  the  lake. 
Brinton  noticed  at  varying  distances,  small  is¬ 
lands,  many  no  more  than  an  acre  in  size,  and  all 
covered  with  pines.  His  companion  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  several  upon  which  he  had  camped,  when 
pushing  his  way  over  the  ice,  in  the  teeth 
of  a  howling  gale  and  a  temperature  far  below 
zero. 

Since  Fred  Newton  was  provided  with  food  for 
a  day  or  more,  and  Victor  had  all  that  was  needed 
in  the  boat,  it  was  understood  that  no  halt  should 
be  made  for  the  noonday  meal.  They  would  take 
their  dinner  “  on  the  fly,  ”  and  come  together  when 
it  was  time  to  go  into  camp. 
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The  craft  was  a  mile  from  shore,  when  a  low 
island  was  noted  well  in  advance,  perhaps  two  or 
three  acres  in  extent,  and  covered  like  the  others 
with  a  vigorous  pine  growth. 

“  Would  you  like  to  make  it  a  visit?  ”  asked  the 
voyageur. 

“Yes;  if  it  has  anything  worth  seeing.” 

“ There  isn’t  much  on  it  that  you  can’t  see  from 
here,  but  we  are  so  far  ahead  of  the  dogs,  that  we 
may  as  well  have  a  look  at  it.  ” 

“  Is  it  another  of  your  old  camping  grounds?  ” 

“Yes;  I  have  stayed  there  more  than  once,” 
replied  Victor,  sheering  the  craft  so  as  to  catch  the 
wind  more  fairly.  The  boat  skimmed  over  the 
waves,  and  the  distance  between  it  and  the  island 
rapidly  decreased.  Suspecting  that  his  friend  had 
some  reason  he  had  not  named  for  calling  at  the 
islet,  Brinton  studied  it  more  closely  as  they  drew 
near. 

While  yet  some  distance  away,  he  noticed  that, 
so  far  as  he  was  able  to  judge,  the  island  was 
wholly  devoid  of  snow.  How  this  could  be  the 
case  in  a  land  of  snow  was  more  than  he  could 
understand,  but  such  was  the  fact.  The  tops  of 
the  pines  were  swaying  in  the  wind,  but  they  were 
clear  of  the  feathery  covering  seen  on  the  trees 
alongshore.  Moreover,  theground  was  equally  bare. 
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“Well,  that  is  another  of  the  strange  things 
in  this  country,  ”  he  said,  turning  to  Victor. 

“  What  are  you  talking  about  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  see  a  particle  of  snow  on  the  trees  or 
under  them.” 

“  Do  you  know  why  ?  ” 

“  I  can’t  imagine.  ” 

“  Because  there  isn’t  any.  ” 

The  voyageur  grinned  over  his  own  joke  and 
made  haste  to  add: 

“There  was  plenty  of  snow  on  the  island  at  one 
time  but  it  didn’t  stay.  ” 

“Why  not?” 

“It  was  blown  away.” 

The  man  was  in  earnest  this  time  and  he  ex¬ 
plained  the  reason  for  his  words.  The  position 
of  the  island  exposed  it  to  the  terrific  gales  which 
often  sweep  across  Athabasca.  It  was  these  that 
had  driven  almost  every  particle  of  snow  from  the 
trees  and  land  into  the  lake.  The  same  curious 
condition  was  to  be  seen  on  other  islands,  though 
there  were  few  so  cleared  of  snow  as  the  one  upon 
which  they  landed  a  few  minutes  later. 

When  the  exploration  of  the  island  was  made, 
nothing  of  special  interest  was  discovered.  The 
oasis,  as  it  might  be  called,  was  barely  two  acres 
in  extent,  so  that,  standing  on  one  side,  it  was 
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easy  to  see  the  gleam  of  the  lake  on  the  other,  by 
looking  between  the  narrow  trunks  of  the  pines. 
So  far  as  the  two  were  able  to  judge,  no  living 
creature  besides  themselves  was  to  be  found 
there.  They  were  monarchs  of  all  they  surveyed. 
A  more  lonely  place  than  this  little  island  in  Lake 
Athabasca  cannot  be  imagined. 

The  only  sounds  that  reached  the  ears  of  the 
hunters  who  stepped  upon  its  shore  were  the 
soughing  of  the  wind  through  the  swaying  pines, 
and  the  lapping  of  the  waves  against  the  beach. 
It  recalled  to  Brinton  that  delightful  story  of 
Robinson  Crusoe,  whose  pages  he  had  enjoyed 
many  times. 

The  pines  were  stunted,  and  no  other  vegetation 
whatever  was  to  be  seen.  There  was  no  under¬ 
growth,  and  the  trees  grew  close  to  the  water.  The 
island  itself  might  have  suggested  a  bouquet 
floating  upon  the  lake,  with  the  reservation  that  it 
was  scrubby  and  anything  but  attractive  in 
looks. 

“I  should  think  there  would  be  some  kind  of 
animals  here,”  remarked  Brinton,  when  the  two 
had  crossed  from  one  shore  to  the  other. 

“Why  should  there  be?  Nothing  grows  for 
them  to  eat,  excepting  pine  cones  and  I  don’t 
think  many  creatures  fancy  them  for  food.  All 
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that  they  are  good  for,  so  far  as  I  have  ever  been 
able  to  see,  is  to  help  a  fire  to  bum.  ” 

“The  animals  could  swim  ashore  if  the  island 
didn’t  suit  them.  ” 

The  voyageur  grinned. 

“  I  wonder  if  all  boys  have  such  queer  fancies 
as  you.  Animals  in  this  part  of  the  world,  where 
they  have  more  land  than  they  need,  don’t  swim 
out  to  new  ones  that  they  don’t  need.  When  one 
place  suits  them,  they  stay  there,  without  hunting 
for  something  else.  I  have  often  wondered  why 
the  wood  buffalo  and  reindeer  don’t  go  south  of 
Athabasca,  but  they  must  have  reasons  of  their 
own.  They  may  be  seen  almost  at  any  time  along 
the  shore  over  yonder,  searching  for  food,  and, 
now  and  then,  a  few  of  them  tramp  a  little  way 
along  the  eastern  end,  but  they  never  go  far  before 
turning  back.  They  keep  traveling  north  till  they 
are  well  above  the  Polar  Circle  at  Melville  Island 
and  in  that  neighborhood.  So  you  see  all  animals 
are  guided  by  some  instinct  that  we  can’t  explain. 
The  most  stupid  beast  that  makes  these  regions 
his  home  cannot  be  persuaded  to  come  over  to  an 
island  like  this,  for  the  fun  of  swimming  back 
again.  That’s  as  clear  as  I  can  make  it.  ” 
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HAVING  passed  to  the  other  side  of  the 
island,  Victor  Chodeau  and  Brinton  War¬ 
ren  took  another  course  in  returning. 
Near  the  middle  of  the  tract  they  came  upon  a 
spot  where  a  number  of  charred  sticks  showed  that 
a  fire  had  been  burning  there.  The  voyageur 
scrutinized  the  ground  as  carefully  as  if  he  sus¬ 
pected  the  presence  of  an  enemy. 

“It  looks  as  if  some  one  made  a  camp  here,” 
said  the  youth,  “  and  not  very  long  ago.  ” 

“  You  are  right.  ” 

Victor  picked  up  one  of  the  blackened  bits  of 
wood  and  blew  upon  it.  To  the  amazement  of  his 
companion,  it  smoked  and  turned  a  rose  red  color. 
It  was  a  glowing  coal  and  proved  that  the  fire  to 
which  it  belonged  was  not  many  hours  old. 

The  man  now  examined  the  spot  and  its  sur¬ 
roundings  more  attentively  than  before.  It  did 
not  take  him  long  to  gather  further  information. 
“There  has  been  only  one  person  here,  and  he 
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was  an  Indian.  He  stayed  in  this  camp  last  night 
and  broiled  some  fish  before  he  went  away.  He 
could  have  had  no  cause  for  haste,  and  probably 
did  not  leave  until  a  few  hours  ago.  ” 

“I  don’t  suppose  you  know  to  what  tribe  he 
belongs?  ” 

“  I  couldn’t  tell  unless  I  saw  him.  He  may  have 
Deen  an  Assiniboine,  Cree,  Copper,  Dog  Rib, 
Kutchin,  Nehanie,  Hare,  Sickanie,  Yellow  Knife, 
Chippewyan  or  Beaver.  ” 

“Do  all  those  red  men  live  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood?”  asked  the  astonished  Brinton. 

“Not  by  any  means;  they  are  scattered  over 
the  frozen  continent,  and  all  of  them  hunt  and  trap 
for  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  They  travel 
hundreds  of  miles  and  sometimes  the  members  of 
one  tribe  trespass  upon  the  territory  of  others. 
Many  a  time  I  have  met  an  Indian  a  week’s 
journey  from  his  home.  The  Kutchins  belong  on 
the  Upper  Yukon,  a  long  way  from  here.  They 
are  among  the  fiercest  Indians  in  British  America. 
Yet  one  of  their  warriors  may  have  been  on  this 
island,  prospecting  on  the  hunting  grounds  of  the 
Chippewyans.  ” 

To  Brinton  there  seemed  danger  in  the  air. 
The  fact  that  they  were  standing  in  the  footprints, 
as  may  be  said,  of  a  wild  Indian,  who  might  still 
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be  upon  the  island  and  peering  at  them  from  some 
hidden  covert,  caused  the  youth  to  glance  in  dif¬ 
ferent  directions,  as  if  he  half  expected  to  see  the 
barrel  of  a  rifle  pointed  at  them.  Although  he 
said  nothing,  his  companion  read  his  thoughts  and 
smiled. 

“You  have  no  cause  to  be  alarmed,  my  young 
friends  but  all  the  same,  I  should  like  to  learn 
more  of  this  visitor.  If  he  is  crouching  in  any  of 
the  treetops,  he  will  know  that  I  am  working  for 
the  same  Company  with  him  and  we  are 
friends.  ” 

Despite  the  reassurring  words  of  Victor,  Brinton 
was  certain  that  he  was  not  tranquil  in  mind.  He 
examined  his  rifle,  as  if  to  make  sure  it  was  ready 
for  instant  service;  then  he  began  moving  softly 
among  the  trees,  peering  into  the  upper  branches, 
among  which  a  man  might  have  hidden  himself, 
until  a  searcher  was  close  to  him.  Several  times 
the  Canadian  bent  over  and  studied  the  faint 
footprints  that  were  invisible  to  the  youth.  Fi¬ 
nally,  after  he  had  finished  his  search,  he  straight¬ 
ened  up. 

“I’ll  admit  that  there  are  some  queer  things 
about  this  business  which  I  don’t  understand  and 
which  I  won’t  mention.  But  you  will  be  glad  to 
know,  that  whoever  this  Indian  was,  he  is  not  on 
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the  island  now.  Probably  he  is  a  good  many 
miles  away.  ” 

“  Where  has  he  gone? ” 

“  How  should  I  know?  But  hold.  ” 

Victor  now  followed  the  shadowy  footprints  to 
the  edge  of  the  water,  Brinton  keeping  close 
behind  him.  It  was  easy  for  the  veteran  to  note 
that  the  dusky  stranger  had  left  the  island  at  that 
point  in  his  canoe. 

“  He  came  from  the  mainland  and  has  gone 
back  to  it,”  remarked  the  guide,  looking  off 
toward  the  snowy  wastes;  “I  don’t  believe  we 
shall  see  him  at  all.  ” 

These  words  caused  Brinton  to  express  the 
thought  that  had  been  in  his  mind  for  some  time. 

‘‘Fred  is  over  there;  suppose  the  Indian  meets 
him?” 

“  If  so,  what  harm  can  follow?  ” 

It  was  not  the  question  itself,  but  its  tone  and 
the  manner  of  the  voyageur  that  added  to  the 
vague  misgiving  of  the  boy.  His  friend  did  not 
look  in  his  companion’s  face,  as  was  his  habit 
when  addressing  him,  but  kept  his  gaze  upon  the 
shore,  as  if  searching  for  something  which  he  pre¬ 
ferred  not  to  see.  Then,  too,  while  the  words 
seemed  meant  for  Brinton  they  sounded  as  if 
Victor  was  asking  himself  the  question,  and  as  if 
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further,  he  did  not  know  the  right  reply  to  make 
to  it. 

The  youth  joined  his  friend  in  studying  the 
mainland,  not  distant.  The  rocks  extended  east 
and  west,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  follow,  and  the 
long  line  of  white,  rising  and  falling  at  their  base, 
showed  where  the  waves  dashed  against  the 
flinty  battlements.  Let  the  eye  rove  wherever  it 
chose,  it  saw  naught  of  living  creature.  Looking 
aloft,  other  geometrical  figures  in  black  spots 
made  by  snow  geese,  were  visible  skimming 
swiftly  across  the  cold  blue  sky  and  vanishing  in 
the  far  distance. 

“  I  don’t  see  any  use  of  our  staying  here,  ”  said 
Brinton ;  “  Fred  will  begin  to  wonder  what  has  be¬ 
came  of  us.  Let’s  go  to  him.  ” 

“We  ought  to  have  done  so  before,”  was  the 
disquieting  remark  of  the  voyageur,  as  he  started 
toward  the  eastern  end  of  the  island,  where  he 
had  left  the  boat. 

“  What  do  you  mean,  Victor,  by  your  words  ?  ” 

“  That  it  is  too  late.  ” 

Brinton  stopped  short  in  dismay. 

“Too  late!  I  do  not  understand  you.” 

The  voyageur  indulged  in  one  of  his  silent 
laughs. 

You  are  scared  at  your  own  shadow;  I  wasn’t 
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thinking  of  anything  of  that  nature.  Yonder 
comes  an  Athabasca  squall,  that  will  chum  the 
lake  into  foam  and  is  likely  to  hold  us  here  until 
to-morrow.  Anyway  it  won’t  do  for  us  to  try  to 
reach  land  for  several  hours  to  come.  ” 

Brinton  had  not  thought  of  any  storm,  but  he 
now  saw  such  a  disturbance  was  rapidly  approach¬ 
ing  from  the  northwest.  The  sun  had  been  shin¬ 
ing  all  day,  but,  looking  off  over  the  lake,  a  thick 
mist  was  advancing  upon  the  island  with  fearful 
speed.  It  was  so  dense  that  it  shut  out  all  view 
of  the  shore  as  it  scurried  forward,  and  the  water 
was  fretted  and  twisted,  as  if  with  some  new  and 
strange  agony,  which  sent  the  foam  and  spray 
flying  in  all  directions. 

“  Is  it  rain?  ”  asked  Brinton. 

“No;  but  rather — ” 

The  voyageur  finished  his  reply,  but  the  gale 
stmck  the  island  at  that  moment  and  swept  away 
the  sound  from  his  lips.  The  lad  did  not  hear  the 
remaining  words. 

The  tornado  hit  the  youth  with  such  force  that 
he  was  driven  several  steps  to  the  edge  of  the  lake 
before  he  could  check  himself. 

“Under  the  trees  with  you!”  called  Victor, 
dashing  back,  holding  his  hands  over  his  head, 
and  dodging  the  expected  blow.  Instantly  there 
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was  a  rattling  among  the  pines  and  along  shore 
like  a  million  pebbles  hurtled  from  the  sky. 

Hailstones,  an  inch  in  diameter,  spun  almost 
horizontally  through  the  misty  air,  as  if  discharged 
by  a  park  of  artillery,  and  Brinton,  with  a  cry  of 
pain,  imitated  the  example  of  his  friend,  after  he 
had  been  pelted  by  a  score  of  the  missiles. 

Even  under  the  trees,  there  was  hardly  protec¬ 
tion  from  the  icy  bullets,  some  of  which  were 
scraggly  and  jagged,  like  slugs,  and  found  their 
way  through  the  branches,  with  no  perceptible 
decrease  of  violence.  The  voyageur  curved  his 
blanket  over  his  head,  in  the  form  of  an  arch  and 
crouched  behind  the  small  trunk  of  a  pine.  Brin- 
tion  was  quick  to  do  the  same.  This  precaution 
served  as  a  good  shield  and  the  balls  tumbled  about 
the  two  without  causing  harm.  As  is  usually  the 
case,  with  violent  outbreaks  of  that  nature,  the 
storm  lasted  only  a  short  time.  It  swept  on  over 
the  island  and  out  upon  the  lake,  scattering  the  hail¬ 
stones  upon  the  waves  with  no  decrease  of  fierceness. 

Following  the  flurry,  came  a  strong  wind,  which 
threatened  to  uproot  the  pines  and  hurl  them  like 
twigs  into  the  water.  The  sun  was  darkened,  and 
night  was  so  near,  that  Victor  declared  it  would 
be  impossible  to  reach  the  mainland  before  the 
next  morning. 


CHAPTER  XII 


A  STRANGE  DISCOVERY 

THE  storm  was  a  type  of  the  elemental  out¬ 
breaks  often  seen  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year  on  Lake  Athabasca.  As  the  hurri¬ 
cane  shrieked  through  the  pines,  Brinton  Warren 
could  well  understand  how  every  flake  of  snow 
had  been  blown  out  of  sight.  The  wonder  was 
that  the  trees  themselves  had  withstood  the  ter¬ 
rific  wrenching  to  which  they  were  subjected. 

Man  and  boy  crouched  still  lower  and  held  on  for 
life.  Looking  up,  the  lad  saw  the  great  wisp-like 
tops  bent  horizontal,  while  grimly  holding  out 
against  the  gale  which  whistled  through  them. 
The  water  of  the  lake  being  fresh,  and  therefore 
lighter  than  that  of  the  ocean,  is  quick  to  respond 
to  a  strong  wind,  and,  in  an  incredibly  brief  space 
of  time,  the  waves  of  Athabasca  were  thundering 
against  the  shore  with  a  boom  and  roar  like  that 
of  the  Atlantic. 

At  first  Brinton  believed  it  was  rain  which  hit 
his  cheeks  with  a  force  that  stung  as  if  they  were 
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hail,  but  it  was  the  water  striking  the  shore  and 
hurling  the  shattered  crests  far  among  and  through 
the  trees.  Within  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  island 
was  half  submerged.  A  little  more  and  it  would 
have  disappeared  for  the  time,  for  you  remember 
that  it  ordinarily  rose  only  a  few  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  lake.  The  gloom  resembled  that 
caused  by  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  It  seemed  canny 
and  unnatural. 

However,  all  that  Brinton  could  do  was  to  hang 
on  and  keep  up  a  stout  heart.  The  fiercer  the 
disturbance,  the  sooner  it  was  over.  It  was  not 
long  before  a  diminution  of  the  gale  was  notice¬ 
able. 

The  lad  was  in  the  situation  described,  when  he 
observed  a  strange  object  approaching  him.  It 
was  the  voyageur,  blown  out  of  shape  as  may  be 
said.  He  was  bent  over,  with  his  blanket  drawn 
about  him,  and  the  edges  fluttering  in  the  gale  and 
whipping  like  a  torn  sail. 

“Quite  a  breeze!’’  he  shouted,  in  a  voice  which 
ordinarily  could  have  been  heard  a  mile  away,  but 
which  was  barely  audible  to  Brinton,  within  a 
few  steps  of  him. 

“It  does  have  that  look,”  yelled  Brinton  in 
reply. 

“What!”  demanded  Victor,  stepping  still 
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nearer;  “why  don’t  you  speak  so  a  fellow  can 
hear  you?”  The  lad  shook  his  head.  Conversa¬ 
tion  in  such  circumstances  was  too  difficult,  and 
they  were  silent  until  matters  improved.  When 
the  conditions  became  more  normal,  the  sun  was 
below  the  horizon,  and  the  brief  twilight  speedily 
deepened  into  darkness.  The  sky  would  remain 
overcast  for  a  number  of  hours,  with  the  gloom 
impenetrable. 

It  was  almost  impossible  for  our  friends  to  be 
comfortable.  The  biting  wind  cut  through  the 
trees,  as  if  the  island  was  a  vast  sieve.  As  the  best 
they  could  do,  they  picked  their  wray  to  the  east¬ 
ern  extremity,  where  the  exposure  was  not  so 
great.  There  the  boat  had  been  drawn  wrell  up  the 
shore,  but  not  far  enough  to  avoid  gathering  much 
of  the  moisture  that  had  been  flying  on  every 
hand. 

Victor  turned  the  boat  over,  so  as  to  empty  it 
of  water,  and  then,  with  the  aid  of  his  companion, 
it  was  drawn  farther  inland.  Thus  they  were  able 
to  arrange  something  in  the  nature  of  shelter  from 
the  cutting  blast.  They  next  gave  considerable 
time  to  collecting  wood,  with  which  to  keep  the 
camp  fire  alive  through  the  night.  The  Cana¬ 
dian’s  foresight  had  provided  them  with  a  small 
quantity  of  pemmican,  or  cooked  meat,  as  a  pre- 
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caution  against  emergencies  that  were  liable  to 
overtake  them.  In  addition,  enough  buffalo 
steak  remained  for  the  evening  meal. 

“  Suppose  the  gale  had  caught  us  when  we  were 
on  the  lake,  ”  asked  Brinton  with  a  shudder, 
“what  would  have  become  of  us?” 

“Nothing,  except  that  both  would  have  been 
drowned.  But  we  weren't  caught  on  the  lake  and 
I  don’t  see  the  sense  of  talking  about  it.  Atha¬ 
basca  has  never  been  crossed  by  a  boat  and  I  don’t 
believe  it  ever  will  be  crossed  by  one.  It  has  such 
a  habit  of  stirring  up  things  that  no  Indian  or 
white  man  dare  take  the  risk.  The  canoe  is  the 
only  craft  that  navigates  these  waters  and  it 
never  ventures  far  from  land.  ” 

“  Let  Fred  and  me  get  back  to  civilization,  and 
we  shall  stay  there.  This  country  looked  very 
attractive  to  us,  when  in  our  homes,  and  we 
thought  we  should  have  an  outing  to  remember.  ” 
“Well,  haven’t  you? ”  asked  Victor  with  a  grin. 
“Yes,  but  not  what  we  expected.  I  cannot 
understand  how  men  can  bury  themselves  in  the 
heart  of  the  great  Lone  Land,  as  they  call  it,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  from  home,  getting  letters  and 
papers  only  twice  a  year,  fighting  for  their  lives 
against  cold  and  starvation,  hibernating  like  bears 
in  their  huts,  or  creeping  along  in  the  teeth  of  the 
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howling  storm,  never  knowing  the  loveliness  of 
the  summer,  with  its  balmy  breezes,  luscious  fruits 
and  delicacies — ” 

“You  know  we  get  enough  breezes  in  this  part 
of  the  world,  and,  as  for  luscious  fruits,  nobody 
hereabouts  cares  for  them.  Nothing  can  equal 
our  meats  and  oils,  and,  for  a  real  delicacy,  what 
can  compare  with  a  good  tallow  candle?  ” 

And  the  voyageur  actually  smacked  his  lips 
over  the  thought. 

Brinton  laughed  and  made  a  grimace. 

“  I  have  read  that  such  a  scandalous  taste  is 
due  to  the  need  of  the  body  for  heating  food,  but 
I  am  sure  I  could  ji°ver  learn  to  relish  a  tallow 
candle,  except  to  give  light.” 

“  Surely  you  would ;  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  spend 
several  years  in  this  latitude,  and  the  time  will 
come  "when  it  will  be  hard  for  you  to  let  a  candle 
burn  in  peace ;  you  feel  a  yearning  to  snatch  it  up 
and  put  it  where  it  will  do  the  most  good.  Then, 
too,  ”  added  the  hunter  more  seriously,  “  you  can’t 
deny  that  the  high  latitudes  are  more  healthful" 
than  any  other  part  of  the  world.  There  is  no 
end  of  the  diseases  that  afflict  persons  in  warmer 
climates.  No;  give  me  the  Northland  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  any  other  on  the  globe.  Why  is  it, 
my  young  friend,  that  the  Arctic  navigators,  who 
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set  out  to  hunt  the  Pole  and  never  find  it,  are  so 
eager  to  come  back  and  try  it  again,  for  a  second 
or  third  time  ?  ’  ’ 

“  I  suppose  it  is  to  find  the  Pole.  ” 

“  Wrong ;  it  is  because  they  have  fallen  in  love 
with  the  climate.  Now,”  added  the  voyageur, 
with  comical  gravity,  “mark  what  I  say  to  you 
this  night  on  this  little  island  in  Athabasca  Lake : 
two  or  three  years  from  now,  when  you  and  your 
friend  are  panting  under  the  heat  of  a  summer 
day  in  England,  one  of  you  will  wail  to  the  other, 
‘O  for  a  day,  or  a  week,  or  a  month,  in  Prince  Ru¬ 
pert’s  Land,  where  we  can  bundle  up  in  furs  and 
be  happy.  ’  ” 

“  And  what  will  the  other  fellow  reply?  ” 

“He  won’t  say  anything  for  a  time,  for  he 
won’t  be  able;  he  will  feel  such  a  longing,  that  he 
will  bury  his  face  on  the  shoulder  of  his  friend  and 
blubber,  and  by  and  by  manage  to  mutter,  ‘What 
fools  we  were,  Brint  (or  Fred,  as  the  case  may  be), 
that  we  didn’t  know  when  we  were  well  off  and 
stay  there. 

The  pleased  lad  shook  his  head. 

“  You  are  beyond  hope,  Victor ;  it  will  be  natural 
for  us  to  long  for  cool  weather,  when  the  heat  is 
oppressive,  but  we  shall  not  have  to  come  to  this 
land  of  desolation  to  find  it.  ” 
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“No;  I  am  told  you  have  ice  houses,  where 
you  can  crawl  away  and  hide  yourselves,  but 
here  one  strikes  the  right  climate  without  hunting 
for  it.  ” 

They  were  silent  for  a  brief  while.  Then  Brin- 
ton  said : 

“I  am  worried  over  Fred;  he  must  have  been 
caught  by  this  storm.  ” 

“  There’s  no  doubt  of  it  and  it  may  have  handled 
him  roughly,  but  a  fellow  placed  as  he  is  will  know 
enough  to  hunt  for  shelter  on  the  first  sign  of  the 
tempest.  There  is  no  end  of  hiding  places  among 
the  rocks  for  him  and  the  dogs,  where  they  can  stow 
themselves  and  be  a  good  deal  safer  than  we 
were.  ” 

“I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,  but  I  can’t 
forget  that  Fred  is  lame  and  may  have  trouble  in 
getting  about.  ” 

“  He  won’t  think  of  his  lameness,  when  things 
begin  to  howl.  Don’t  fret  over  him;  he  is  as  well 
off  as  we.  ” 

All  this  sounded  reasonable,  but  it  could  not 
fully  satisfy  Brinton  Warren.  Perhaps  if  his 
comrade  had  not  been  halt,  Brinton  would  have 
felt  no  concern  for  him. 

The  two  talked  until  the  hour  was  late,  when 
more  wood  was  flung  upon  the  flames  and  they 
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adjusted  themselves  for  the  night.  By  that  time 
the  wind  had  fallen  almost  to  a  calm  and  caused 
no  discomfort.  The  voyageur,  as  was  nearly 
always  the  case,  quickly  sank  into  deep  sleep,  but 
Brinton’s  worriment  kept  him  awake  a  long  time. 
After  his  prayers  (more  than  usually  fervent  op 
that  eventful  night),  he  shifted  his  position  often. 
Finally  he  rested  his  head  on  his  elbow  and  lay  for 
a  long  time,  gazing  into  the  embers  before  him, 
wondering  and  speculating  as  to  what  had  befallen 
his  loved  comrade. 

It  cannot  be  said  how  long  his  reverie  lasted. 
You  who  have  sat  by  a  smouldering  fire,  either  of 
coal  or  wood,  know  what  singular  forms  and  scenes 
take  shape  in  the  glowing  embers.  You  see  faces, 
animals  and  birds  with  strange  outlines.  Some 
make  you  smile,  others  cause  you  to  wonder,  and 
all  are  interesting.  The  falling  apart  of  a  brand, 
with  its  soft  rustling  sound,  startles  you,  and 
then  your  attention  becomes  riveted  by  new 
fancies,  and  you  forget  what  is  going  on  near 
you. 

The  experience  of  Brinton  Warren  was  some¬ 
thing  of  this  nature,  while  he  rested  his  elbow 
and  gazed  into  the  smouldering  camp-fire.  On  the 
other  side,  with  his  feet  turned  toward  the  warmth, 
lay  the  unconscious  voyageur,  happy,  for  he  knew 
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no  discomfort  and  even  did  not  dream,  while  he 
lay  lost  to  the  world. 

Suddenly  a  startling  truth  broke  upon  Brinton 
Warren:  he  and  the  voyageur  were  not  the  only 
persons  on  the  island ! 


CHAPTER  XIII 

A  DEED  OF  THE  NIGHT 

YOU  have  heard  mention  of  what  is  called 
“  the  sixth  sense,  ”  though  it  would  be  hard 
for  any  one  to  define  what  it  really  is.  It 
is  said  to  give  a  person  warning  in  certain  situa¬ 
tions,  when  none  of  the  five  ordinary  faculties  is 
able  to  do  so.  Brinton  Warren  could  never  ex¬ 
plain  how  it  was ;  but,  none  the  less,  as  he  lay  with 
his  head  resting  on  his  hand,  that  was  supported  by 
his  elbow,  the  certainty  suddenly  flashed  upon  him 
that  a  third  person  was  on  the  Island  of  Pines,  and 
that  he  was  not  only  near  at  hand,  but  was  contem¬ 
plating  the  camp  from  the  gloom  among  the  trees. 

It  must  have  been  near  midnight,  and  the  wind 
had  died  away.  There  was  much  less  violence, 
too,  on  the  lake.  The  moon  wTas  able  to  shine  a 
little  now  and  then  from  behind  the  sweeping 
clouds,  but  its  rays  were  weak.  By  their  treacher¬ 
ous  light  the  lad  saw  for  a  few  paces  among  the 
trees.  The  camp-fire  had  sunk  so  low  that  it  gave 
the  eyes  no  aid. 
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Brinton’s  vision  roamed  around  the  vague  circle 
of  illumination,  and  he  was  certain  he  would  dis¬ 
cover  something.  He  was  not  mistaken.  Per¬ 
haps  twenty  feet  distant,  he  saw  the  outlines  of  an 
Indian,  standing  motionless  and  with  his  attention 
fixed  upon  the  camp-fire  and  the  two  near  it. 
Brinton  observed  that  his  blanket  was  drawn 
about  his  shoulders,  covering  his  head  like  a  crude 
bonnet,  but  it  ended  at  his  knees,  below  which  the 
leggins  showed.  No  doubt  a  rifle  and  hunting 
knife  were  hidden  by  the  blanket. 

Brinton  noiselessly  rose  to  his  feet  and  returned 
the  gaze  of  the  stranger.  The  latter  did  not  stir, 
but  silently  looked  back.  It  was  a  striking 
tableau,  with  a  frame  that  could  not  have  been 
more  impressive. 

The  youth  had  stood  in  this  attitude  but  a  few 
seconds,  when  one  of  the  half -burned  sticks  on  the 
fire  broke  softly  apart.  A  little  twist  of  flame 
curled  upward  and  threw  its  rays  into  the  sur¬ 
rounding  gloom.  The  illumination  showed  the 
face  of  the  warrior,  dark,  fierce  and  forbidding. 
The  reflection  of  the  light  caused  the  eyes  to  re¬ 
semble  those  of  some  crouching  wild  beast. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Brinton  was  frightened 
by  the  sight  of  the  dusky  visitor.  The  youth  had 
his  rifle  at  instant  command,  but,  better  than  that, 
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was  the  feeling  of  security  caused  by  the  presence 
of  the  voyageur.  A  slight  outcry  would  bring 
him  to  his  feet  in  a  twinkling,  but  the  lad,  as  yet, 
felt  no  call  for  disturbing  the  rest  of  his  friend. 

It  was  natural  that  Brinton  should  recall  the 
search  of  Victor  for  the  Indian  that  had  kindled 
the  other  camp-fire.  No  doubt  this  was  the  same 
person,  but,  where  had  he  come  from? 

It  seemed  impossible  that,  having  left  the  island, 
he  should  have  returned  across  the  tempest-tossed 
lake,  but  it  was  equally  improbable  that  he  had 
been  there  while  the  search  for  him  was  going  on. 
Victor  was  certain  that  a  rabbit  could  not  have 
escaped  him,  so  minute  was  his  examination,  and 
so  scant  were  the  chances  for  concealment. 

It  followed,  therefore,  that  the  Indian  had  come 
from  the  mainland  for  some  purpose  that  could  not 
be  guessed.  Such  were  the  thoughts  that  passed 
through  the  brain  of  the  lad,  while  he  surveyed 
the  intruder,  who  was  engaged  at  the  same  time 
in  doing  the  same  as  regarded  the  boy. 

While  looking  and  doubting,  Brinton  became 
aware  that  the  form  of  the  Indian  was  growing 
more  indistinct.  Before  he  could  understand  the 
cause,  he  disappeared  altogether,  vanishing  like 
a  phantom  of  the  night. 

A  minute  later  the  tense  senses  of  the  lad  heard 
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a  faint  sound  to  the  left.  Looking  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,  he  saw  the  warrior  stealthily  drawing  near, 
as  if  seeking  another  view  of  the  camp  without 
being  seen  himself. 

Brinton  felt  that  it  was  time  the  voyageur 
learned  how  matters  stood.  He  called  to  him, 
but,  strangely  enough,  he  was  sleeping  so  soundly 
that  he  did  not  respond.  With  a  feeling  akin  to  a 
panic  the  youth  sprang  toward  him.  In  doing 
so,  he  naturally  dropped  his  head  and  shoulders. 

The  involuntary  act  saved  his  life,  for  in  the 
same  instant,  the  gloom  was  lighted  by  a  flash,  and 
the  bullet — aimed  at  the  boy — grazed  his  head  and 
was  buried  in  the  trunk  of  a  pine  behind  him. 
Victor  Chodeau  leaped  to  his  feet,  as  if  he  had 
received  the  missile  in  his  own  person. 

“Who  did  that?”  he  demanded,  flinging  off  his 
blanket,  grasping  his  gun  and  staring  about  him  in 
amazement. 

“There!  that  Indian  fired  at  me!”  was  the  an¬ 
swer  of  the  alarmed  Brinton. 

Without  waiting  to  hear  more,  the  Canadian, 
dashed  toward  the  designated  spot.  Two  or 
three  steps  revealed  the  dark  form  flitting  among 
the  trees.  The  redskin  must  have  been  frightened, 
for  he  strove  desperately  to  get  beyond  reach  of 
the  enraged  pursuer  who  would  have  fired  upon 
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him  at  first,  but  for  the  fact  that  the  numerous 
intervening  tree  trunks  baffled  his  aim.  He  could 
not  afford  to  throw  away  his  shot. 

The  fugitive  must  have  been  aware  of  his  ad¬ 
vantage  in  this  respect,  for  he  darted  from  side 
to  side  and  whisked  through  the  cover  with  a  skill 
that  defeated  the  purpose  of  the  white  man,  while 
it  added  at  the  same  time  to  his  anger. 

When  the  Indian  started  on  his  flight  Brinton 
hurried  after  his  friend,  ready  to  give  what  aid  he 
could.  It  was  hard  to  keep  up  with  him,  though 
the  obstruction  of  the  pines  helped  the  younger 
person. 

“He  is  off  yonder  to  the  right!”  shouted  the 
excited  youth. 

“  I  see  him!  ”  replied  Victor,  quick  to  turn  in  the 
direction:  “I’ll  get  him,  for  he  can’t  leave  the 
island.  ” 

The  voyageur’s  purpose  was  to  gain  a  fair  chance 
at  him,  before  he  could  reload  his  gun.  Some¬ 
thing  peculiar  in  the  odd  movements  of  the  Indian, 
led  the  pursuer  to  suspect  that  the  cunning  fellow 
was  doing  that  very  thing.  It  would  seem  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  succeed,  in  the  unfavorable 
circumstances,  but  those  of  his  race  often  display 
a  skill  in  doing  things  that  have  the  look  of  being 
impossible. 
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With  a  dexterity  and  quickness  of  movement 
almost  incredible,  the  warrior  eluded  the  angry 
white  man,  who  was  resolute  to  press  him  to  the 
wall.  Not  only  did  he  keep  the  trees  between 
him  and  his  aroused  enemy,  but  the  Indian 
changed  the  line  of  his  flight,  as  if  making  for  a 
point  that  lay  in  another  direction. 

The  strange  pursuit  and  flight  had  lasted  but  a 
few  seconds,  when  Victor  saw  that  the  miscreant 
had  a  possible  chance  of  getting  away.  If  he 
should  make  a  direct  dash  for  the  lake,  he  might 
leap  into  it,  take  a  long  dive  and  not  come  to  the 
surface  until  so  far  out  that  his  head  wnuld  be 
almost  imperceptible  in  the  gloom.  Victor  ex¬ 
pected  him  to  make  the  attempt,  and  bent  his 
energies  to  defeat  it.  But  the  change  in  the  line 
of  flight  told  him  the  Indian  had  some  other  plan 
in  mind. 

Then,  for  an  instant,  the  red  man  became  invis¬ 
ible.  But  his  pursuer  knew  where  he  had  van¬ 
ished  and  pressed  on  with  untiring  vigor.  Sud¬ 
denly  his  keen  sense  of  hearing  detected  a  sus¬ 
picious  sound.  He  recognized  it  as  what  would 
be  made  by  a  person  in  launching  a  canoe.  And 
that  was  precisely  what  it  meant.  Victor  had 
time  to  dash  toward  the  point  whence  the  noise 
came,  when  he  caught  sight  of  a  boat  putting  out 
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into  the  lake,  the  Indian  handling  it  with  superb 
skill. 

When  Victor  emerged  from  the  trees  and 
reached  the  shore,  the  canoe  and  its  occupant  were 
fading  in  the  darkness.  The  Indian  could  see  as 
far  as  the  white  man,  and  when  the  latter  raised 
his  rifle,  the  other  knew  what  it  meant.  He  was 
expecting  it  and  dropped  down  in  the  boat  out  of 
sight.  The  aim  was  poor,  but  Victor  did  not 
throw  away  a  second.  His  rifle  came  to  his 
shoulder  and  he  fired. 

“I  didn’t  hit  him!”  he  exclaimed,  ‘‘but  he 
hasn’t  escaped  me.” 

Dashing  back  to  where  the  camp-fire  was  smoul¬ 
dering,  he  hastily  pushed  the  boat  down  the  slight 
incline  into  the  lake.  The  mast  and  luggage  had 
been  removed,  and  all  that  he  took  with  him  was 
his  long  paddle,  in  the  use  of  which  he  was  as 
expert  as  any  one  could  be.  He  shoved  the  craft 
well  out,  leaping  into  it,  while  it  was  in  motion, 
and  catching  up  the  oar. 

Peering  out  into  the  gloom,  the  voyageur  was 
barely  able  to  distinguish  the  canoe.  He  could 
not  have  located  it,  had  it  not  risen  on  the  crest 
of  a  wave  at  the  opportune  moment.  Then  it 
quickly  swept  downward  out  of  sight.  But 
Victor  kept  the  spot  in  mind  and  rowed  toward 
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it  with  all  the  power  and  skill  at  his  com¬ 
mand. 

Never  had  he  driven  a  boat  with  such  speed 
through  the  water.  He  knew  he  was  pitted 
against  a  master  of  the  art,  but  it  did  not  take  the 
Canadian  long  to  perceive  that  he  was  gaining 
upon  the  other.  The  third  time  the  canoe  rose 
on  the  top  of  a  wave,  there  could  be  no  mistake 
about  the  shortening  of  the  intervening  distance. 
Though  slight  it  was  unmistakable. 

A  bad  feature  of  the  situation,  however,  was 
not  lost  sight  of  by  the  pursuer.  His  rifle  wras 
empty,  and  there  was  little  doubt  that  the  Indian 
had  succeeded  in  reloading  his  gun.  Conse¬ 
quently  if  he  chose  to  cease  paddling  and  await  the 
approach  of  the  white  man,  the  latter  would  be 
placed  at  an  alarming  disadvantage. 

That  such  would  be  the  course  of  the  warrior 
seemed  to  be  well-nigh  certain.  He  had  proved 
his  venomous  hostility  by  his  deliberate  attempt 
to  shoot  the  unoffending  youth,  and  he  was  equally 
ready  to  treat  similarly  the  man  who  had  already 
fired  upon  him. 

This  phase  of  the  situation,  I  say,  was  not  lost 
upon  Victor  Chodeau,  nevertheless,  it  did  not 
cause  him  to  abate  his  efforts.  He  half-suspected 
that  his  enemy  was  permitting  him  to  draw  near 
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in  order  to  gain  a  chance  to  wing  him.  If  this 
were  the  fact,  it  would  not  do  for  the  white  man  to 
relax  his  watchfulness  for  an  instant.  The  mo¬ 
ment  the  warrior  ceased  paddling,  Victor  would 
duck  down  in  the  boat.  He  regretted  that,  in  his 
>  haste,  he  had  not  brought  his  blanket  with  him. 
A  bullet  can  easily  pass  through  both  sides  of  a 
canoe,  but  the  folded  cloth  will  stop  the  ball  of  any 
rifle  except  perhaps  some  of  those  of  the  present 
day. 

The  protection  given  by  the  boat  depended  upon 
the  occupant  dropping  down  so  that  all  his  body 
would  be  below  the  water  line.  In  that  situation 
of  course  he  would  be  as  well  shielded  as  if  by  the 
walls  of  an  ironclad. 

But  who  shall  measure  the  cunning  of  an  Indian? 
If  he  should  wait  until  the  pursuing  boat  rose  on 
the  crest  of  a  wave,  he  might  fire  low  into  the  up¬ 
lifted  bow  and  catch  the  white  man  where  he 
could  not  guard  his  body  against  the  missile. 
Altogether  the  situation  was  peculiar  and  critical, 
but  I  repeat  that  Victor  Chodeau  put  forth  every 
effort  to  overtake  his  malignant  foe, 
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ONE  feature  of  this  remarkable  flight  and 
pursuit  must  be  borne  in  mind. 

The  Indian  would  seem  to  be  under  a 
great  disadvantage,  for,  since  he  faced  his  pursuer, 
his  back  was  turned  toward  the  front  of  his  own 
canoe,  and  his  action  was  reversed.  That  is  to  say, 
the  sweep  of  his  arms  was  the  opposite  of  the  white 
man  s.  To  use  words  that  sound  paradoxical, 
he  had  to  paddle  backward  in  order  to  go  forward. 
Only  an  expert  can  hold  his  own  when  progressing  in 
this  manner.  With  all  his  resentment,  Victor  could 
not  help  admiring  the  skill  the  miscreant  displayed. 
It  would  be  a  humiliation  beyond  expression  if  the 
voyageur  could  not  overtake  his  man,  when  the 
latter  was  handicapped  in  the  fashion  shown. 

Victor  began  to  suspect  that  the  Indian  was 
purposely  allowing  him  to  draw  near,  in  order  to 
make  his  own  aim  certain.  Wherefore,  our  friend 
was  on  the  alert  against  the  first  move  of  his  enemy 
to  use  his  gun. 
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The  sky  cleared  slightly,  the  clouds  becoming 
more  straggling,  and  a  stronger  light  now  and  then 
flooded  the  strange  scene.  But  the  illumination 
was  treacherous.  Sometimes  the  Indian  showed 
clearly,  and  then  his  form  become  vague.  During 
these  favoring  intervals,  Victor  swung  his  paddle 
with  desperate  energy  and  managed  to  effect  a 
sensible  diminution  in  the  distance  separating  the 
two. 

When  the  maneuvre  had  been  repeated  several 
times,  the  space  became  so  slight,  that  the  white 
man  knew  a  crisis  was  at  hand.  Sure  enough, 
as  the  moonlight  streamed  down  on  the  fretted 
lake,  the  Indian  abruptly  laid  aside  his  paddle, 
caught  up  his  gun  and  leveled  it  at  the  voyageur. 
Needless  to  say,  the  latter  went  to  the  bottom  of 
his  boat  as  abruptly  as  if  struck  by  the  bullet. 

An  exasperating  condition  forced  itself  upon 
Victor  Chodeau.  While  in  the  prone  position,  he 
attempted  to  utilize  the  brief  interval  by  reloading 
his  gun ;  but  the  boat  was  at  the  mercy  of  the 
waves  which  swung  it  about  and  would  have 
swamped  the  craft  had  he  not  thrust  the  paddle 
over  the  side  and  righted  it.  In  order  to  do  this, 
he  was  forced  to  expose  himself  for  the  moment, 
but  he  kept  his  head  well  down  and  took  a  furtive 
look  at  his  man. 
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The  warrior  did  not  shoot.  It  was  a  crafty 
piece  of  work,  for  he  might  have  missed  and  then 
the  advantages  would  have  been  equalized.  He 
held  his  fire.  Not  only  that,  but  the  instant 
Victor  went  down,  the  fugitive  resumed  paddling. 
His  promptness  enabled  him  to  regain  a  part  of  the 
distance  he  had  lost. 

Despite  the  astonishing  skill  of  the  Indian  in 
paddling  in  reverse  fashion,  it  was  evident  that 
he  could  not  equal  the  speed — though  he  almost 
did  so — of  the  white  man,  when  using  his  oar  in 
the  ordinary  way.  Whether  it  would  be  different 
in  ordinary  circumstances  remained  to  be  tested. 

Once  more  the  moonlight  favored,  and  the  Can¬ 
adian  again  wrought  with  furious  energy.  He 
drew  upon  the  fugitive  faster  than  at  first — so  fast 
indeed  that  the  Indian  dropped  his  paddle  and 
caught  up  his  gun.  Victor  did  not  wait,  but  went 
down  with  an  abruptness  that  would  have  been 
amusing  had  the  circumstances  been  different. 
He  expected  to  draw  the  shot  of  the  Indian,  for  in 
the  same  moment  that  he  ducked,  his  boat  slid  up 
the  crest  of  a  larger  wave  than  usual  and  he  knew 
he  was  in  a  most  dangerous  situation. 

But  no  shot  rang  out.  The  boat  seemed  to  hold 
its  position  better  than  before.  Instead  of  in¬ 
stantly  swinging  round  broadside  to  the  waves, 
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it  was  so  slow  in  turning,  that  Victor  peeped  over 
the  gunwale.  It  was  as  he  suspected;  the  mo¬ 
ment  he  ducked,  the  warrior  caught  up  his  oar  and 
wrought  harder  than  ever.  These  pauses  in  the 
pursuit  were  helping  him  to  a  marked  degree. 

By  this  time,  the  voyageur  began  to  wonder 
what  possible  advantage  he  could  gain,  so  long  as 
his  gun  was  empty  and  the  Indian’s  loaded.  His 
situation  was  that  of  the  hunter  who  pursued  a 
grizzly  bear  for  several  hours,  and  then  hastily 
turned  back  when  he  found  the  trail  was  becom¬ 
ing  too  fresh.  If  Victor  should  draw  a  little 
nearer,  he  would  offer  his  enemy  the  most  tempt¬ 
ing  kind  of  a  target.  To  overtake  him,  the  Cana¬ 
dian  must  expose  himself  to  a  bullet  when  a  miss 
would  be  out  of  the  question. 

Why  should  the  fugitive  fire  his  gun,  with  the 
danger  of  a  miss,  when  it  served  him  equally  well, 
so  long  as  it  was  loaded.  Wiser  by  far  to  wait  till 
the  white  man  must  either  give  up  the  pursuit  or 
draw  so  near  that  he  could  be  picked  off  by  a  rifle 
shot. 

When  Victor  dropped  down  again,  he  made  an¬ 
other  effort  to  put  a  new  charge  in  his  rifle,  but 
the  action  bf  his  boat  prevented.  With  those  old- 
fashioned  weapons,  which  did  not  use  cartridges, 
he  had  to  pour  the  grains  of  powder  from  his 
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flask  into  the  palm  of  his  hand,  let  them  stream 
down  the  barrel,  ram  home  the  charge  and  then 
force  a  bullet  upon  that,  after  which  the  percussion 
cap  was  to  be  adjusted  to  the  tube.  This  last  was 
easy  enough,  but  to  get  the  right  charge  of  powder 
into  the  barrel  writh  the  boat  bobbing  and  dancing, 
and  in  danger  of  swamping,  was  a  feat  beyond  a 
professional  juggler.  To  his  disgust,  Victor  was 
compelled  to  abandon  all  hope  in  that  direction. 

“  If  I  could  only  make  him  fire,  ”  mused  Victor, 
“I’d  bring  things  to  an  end  mighty  quick,  but  he 
is  too  cunning  to  shoot,  until  he  has  to,  ” 

The  voyageur  now  resorted  to  an  artifice  that 
is  as  old  as  our  country.  When  he  lowered  his 
head  as  described,  for  the  third  time,  the  boat  held 
its  course  better  than  before.  He  placed  his  cap 
on  the  muzzle  of  his  rifle,  and  cautiously  raised 
it  a  little  way  above  the  gunwale.  Everything 
seemed  to  favor  the  strategy,  for  the  moonlight 
was  stronger  than  at  any  time  since  the  opening  of 
the  race.  Surely  the  Indian  must  see  the  cap,  and 
believing  it  was  the  head  of  his  enemy  would  fire 
at  it. 

A  few  seconds  passed  without  bringing  the  re¬ 
port  of  a  gun.  Then  the  boat  began  swinging 
round  again.  Holding  the  paddle  with  one  hand, 
Victor  reached  over  the  side  and  strove  to  hold  the 
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prow  against  the  waves.  He  succeeded  only 
partially.  He  raised  the  cap  higher,  but  still 
there  was  no  shot. 

“The  dog  knows  the  trick;  he  won’t  fire  till  he 
knows  there’s  a  head  inside.  ” 

Despite  his  habitual  coolness  and  caution,  the 
voyageur  now  lost  patience.  Banging  on  his  cap, 
he  straightened  up,  and,  grasping  the  paddle  with 
both  hands,  looked  toward  the  Indian.  As  he 
anticipated,  the  warrior  had  taken  instant  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  chance  offered  him.  In  the  same 
second  that  the  head  disappeared,  the  fugitive  had 
resumed  his  paddling  and  with  such  good  results 
that  he  had  drawn  well  away  from  his  tenacious 
pursuer. 

Moreover,  the  Indian  now  did  that  which  it  is 
strange  he  did  not  do  in  the  first  place,  since  the 
chance  in  one  instance  was  just  as  good  as  in  the 
other.  He  faced  about  in  his  canoe  and  plied  his 
paddle  with  a  skill  that  rapidlyly  increased  the 
space  between  the  two  boats.  Had  the  race  begun 
thus,  it  would  not  have  taken  him  long  to  leave 
his  enemy  hopelessly  in  the  rear.  It  must  have 
been  that  he  was  not  certain  the  white  man  car¬ 
ried  an  unloaded  gun.  It  would  have  been  easy 
for  Victor  to  make  an  exchange  with  Brinton  War¬ 
ren,  at  the  moment  of  pushing  off  his  boat,  and 
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thus  saved  the  loss  of  precious  time.  Victor 
Chodeau  berated  himself  because  he  had  not  done 
this,  but  in  the  flurry  of  the  moment  it  did  not 
occur  to  him. 

Having  kept  up  his  flight  until  convinced  that 
he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  white  man’s  gun, 
the  warrior  began  using  his  paddle  to  the  utmost 
of  his  wonderful  skill.  While  doing  so,  his  foe 
might  find  a  chance  to  reload  his  gun,  but  with  all 
the  haste  used  by  Victor  the  few  minutes  thus 
employed  would  be  all-sufficient  for  the  fugitive. 

The  pursuer  now  noticed  that  the  Indian  was 
not  heading  for  the  shore,  but  had  turned  to  the 
westward,  wThich  brought  his  flight  parallel  with 
the  mainland.  The  voyageur  changed  his  course 
with  a  view  of  heading  him  off,  but  the  fugitive 
was  too  shrewd  to  fall  into  so  simple  a  trap.  He 
instantly  shifted  his  line,  being  favored  by  the 
contour  of  the  land,  and  threw  his  pursuer  directly 
to  the  rear  again. 

Victor  Chodeau  was  one  of  the  most  skilful 
hunters  and  trappers  in  the  employ  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company,  but  he  was  forced  to  admit  that 
he  had  been  outwitted  by  an  Indian.  It  was 
anything  but  a  pleasant  reflection,  particularly 
when  the  voyageur  saw  that  he  had  committed 
more  than  one  blunder.  In  the  first  place,  he 
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ought  to  have  exchanged  rifles  with  Brinton 
Warren.  Failing  in  that,  despite  the  immeasur¬ 
able  value  of  the  minutes,  he  should  have  held  his 
boat  stationary  until  he  had  reloaded  his  rifle. 
That  could  have  been  effected  before  the  canoe 
passed  hopelessly  beyond  sight,  and  the  situation 
would  have  been  vastly  improved,  so  far  as  he  was 
concerned.  True,  had  he  permitted  the  Indian  so 
much  of  a  start,  it  is  probable  he  would  have  faced 
about  and  driven  his  craft  far  beyond  reach  of  the 
white  man. 

These  reflections  did  not  improve  the  mood  of 
Victor  Chodeau,  who  was  so  loath  to  give  up  the 
contest,  that  the  moment  he  finished  reloading  his 
gun,  he  renewed  the  pursuit,  but  brief  as  was  the 
time  thus  consumed,  it  had  given  the  red  man  his 
opportunity:  he  had  slipped  out  of  sight.  This 
left  as  the  only  recourse  at  the  command  of  the 
voyageur,  to  follow  up  the  theory  that  had  formed 
in  his  mind.  If  he  could  guess  the  destination  of 
the  other,  he  might  still  retrieve  his  mistakes. 

Victor  made  his  guess. 

“  He  won’t  come  back  to  the  island,  for  he  knows 
we  shall  be  ready  for  him ;  he  will  go  ashore  some¬ 
where  on  the  mainland  and  then  watch  to  see 
what  I  mean  to  do;  he  won’t  travel  far  before  he 
lands — probably  just  far  enough  to  take  him  out 
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of  my  sight.  If  I  am  right,  I  ought  to  discover 
him.  ” 

The  hunter  made  himself  believe  he  had  good 
grounds  for  hope.  He  sheered  to  shore  and  with 
some  hesitation  stepped  from  his  boat.  He  was 
without  snow-shoes,  but  he  did  not  need  them,  for 
he  had  no  intention  of  going  far.  Here,  there, 
everywhere,  he  peered  into  the  gloom,  listening 
meanwhile  for  any  sound  beside  the  lapping  of  the 
waves.  He  neither  saw  nor  heard  anything. 
Then  he  ventured  to  walk  along  the  rocks,  but 
soon  halted,  for  he  knew  he  was  more  likely  to  be 
discovered  by  the  Indian,  than  the  latter  was  to 
be  discovered  by  him. 

“I  have  made  a  big  enough  fool  of  myself,” 
was  Victor’s  conclusion,  as  he  turned  back  to  his 
boat;  “the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  return  to  the 
island.  ” 


CHAPTER  XV 
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WHILE  these  stirring  incidents  were  in 
progress,  Brinton  Warren  stood  on  the 
shore  of  Athabasca  Lake,  peering  out 
in  the  night  and  listening  for  the  report  of  a  rifle. 
He  was  certain  that  the  voyageur  would  over¬ 
take  the  fleeing  Indian,  but,  as  the  minutes  passed 
and  the  stillness  remained  unbroken,  he  was  mys¬ 
tified.  He  could  not  feel  any  misgiving  concerning 
his  friend,  and  it  began  to  look  as  if  the  fugitive 
was  also  safe  against  harm. 

At  last,  when  the  dim  moonlight  partially  lit  up 
the  waters,  Brinton  caught  the  outlines  of  the  boat 
returning,  with  the  hunter  seated  as  usual  near  the 
middle  of  the  craft  and  driving  it  forward  with  the 
powerful  sweeps  of  the  long  paddle.  He  headed 
for  the  spot  where  the  youth  was  awaiting  him. 
In  his  skilful  fashion  he  impelled  the  boat  up  the 
shingle,  stepped  out  and  drew  it  still  farther  from 
the  water  .  Brinton  grasped  the  gunwale  to  help, 
but  his  effort  was  not  needed. 
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“I  didn’t  hear  the  report  of  your  gun,”  re¬ 
marked  the  lad. 

“  Of  course  you  didn’t,  for  I  didn’t  fire  it.  ” 

The  voyageur  was  not  in  an  amiable  mood,  and 
it  was  clear  to  his  young  friend  that  he  had  met 
with  disappointment.  As  if  feeling  that  informa¬ 
tion  was  due  Brinton,  the  man  added: 

“You  know  I  started  off  with  an  unloaded  gun, 
instead  of  taking  yours  with  me  as  any  man  in  my 
place  and  not  a  fool  would  have  done.  I  tried  to 
ram  home  a  charge  several  times,  but  couldn’t  get 
the  chance  to  do  it.  When  I  wasn’t  paddling,  I 
was  dodging  the  shot  of  the  redskin,  which  he 
didn’t  fire.” 

“Why  not?” 

“  I’m  satisfied  now  that  his  gun  wasn’t  loaded.  ” 

The  voyageur  seemed  to  feel  a  grim  enjoyment 
in  making  the  worst  case  he  could  against  him¬ 
self. 

“  No;  it  wasn’t  loaded,  but  it  served  him  just  as 
well.  ” 

“Why  didn’t  you  follow  him  up  when  you 
found  that  out?” 

“  I  didn’t  think  of  it  till  it  was  tioo  late.  You 
know  he  faced  me  and  paddled  baclcward ;  that’s 
an  unhandy  way  of  traveling  and  I  gained  on 
him;  but  when  I  was  down  in  the  boat  dodging 
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the  expected  bullet,  he  whirled  about,  turned  his 
back  toward  me,  and  the  way  he  swung  that  pad¬ 
dle  was  a  caution.  ” 

“Could  he  beat  you?” 

“  Could  he  beat  me  ?  He  walked  off,  as  if  I 
were  sitting  still.  ” 

When  they  had  returned  to  the  camp-fire, 
Victor  lighted  his  pipe  and  the  two  sat  down  and 
wrapped  themselves  in  their  blankets.  Then  the 
voyageur  told  the  particulars  which  have  already 
been  made  known. 

“You  said  the  Indians  in  British  America  were 
friendly.” 

“All  the  tribes  are  friendly,  but  they  have  evil 
men  among  them,  the  same  as  the  whites  do, 
with  the  difference  that  the  whites  have  the  bigger 
proportion.  The  one  who  fired  at  you  meant  to 
kill  you.” 

“I  thought  it  looked  that  way;  do  you  know 
his  tribe?” 

“He  is  a  Chippewyan,  one  of  the  most  peaceful 
people  in  Prince  Rupert’s  Land,  but  he  is  a  dan¬ 
gerous  man.” 

“Then  you  know  him?” 

Victor  looked  at  his  friend  with  an  expression 
of  impatience. 

“Who  said  I  knew  him?” 
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“You  spoke  as  if  you  did.’’ 

“No;  I  never  met  him  before.” 

Returning  the  stem  of  his  pipe  to  his  lips,  the 
voyageur  gazed  moodily  into  the  embers,  as  if 
lost  in  reverie.  Brinton  could  not  fully  credit 
all  he  had  said.  It  looked  as  if  the  voyageur  was 
holding  back  certain  knowledge,  though  it  was 
impossible  to  think  of  any  cause  for  his  doing  so. 
If  the  Indian  was  a  criminal — and  there  was  no 
reason  to  doubt  it — it  was  strange  that  he  wras 
allowed  to  go  at  large.  More  than  one  white  man 
would  have  brought  him  to  book,  and  his  own 
race  would  have  been  hardy  less  energetic  in 
winding  up  the  career  of  so  great  a  miscreant. 

Brinton  wished  to  question  his  friend  further,  but 
dared  not  do  so.  He  must  wait  until  the  mood  of 
the  man  changed.  Looking  into  the  bronzed  and 
wrinkled  face,  the  lad  saw  the  lips  moving.  He 
had  the  common  weakness  of  talking  with  himself, 
when  usually  interested  in  some  subject.  The 
lad  listened,  and  by  and  by  was  able  to  catch  the 
muttered  words. 

But,  to  his  astonishement,  they  were  in  an  un¬ 
known  tongue.  Not  one  could  be  understood  by 
the  listener. 

“I  believe  he  is  speaking  Chippewyan.  He 
repeated  some  words  to  me  and  Fred  the  other 
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day,  and  these  sound  like  them.  What  whim 
possesses  him  to  use  the  tongue  of  the  Indian  who 
tried  to  shoot  me  and  whom  Victor  tried  to  shoot.” 

All  this  was  of  keen  interest  to  Brinton  Warren, 
but  it  was  soon  displaced  by  thoughts  of  a  more 
disquieting  nature. 

‘‘How  is  it  with  Fred?” 

This  was  the  question  that  would  not  down,  but 
which  pressed  him  more  sorely  with  the  passing 
minutes.  He  had  questioned  the  voyageur  and 
longed  to  question  him  still  more,  but  forbore. 
Victor  could  only  repeat  the  opinion  he  had  given, 
and  it  has  been  shown  that  he  was  in  anything  but 
a  genial  mood. 

“I  suppose  I  ought  to  be  hopeful  because  Victor 
doesn’t  feel  any  fear  for  Fred,  but  I  can’t  fight  off 
the  dread  that  something  has  gone  wrong  with 
him.  We  know  the  Indian  tried  to  shoot  me  and 
was  too  cunning  to  allow  Victor  to  get  the  best  of 
him.  That  proves  what  a  dangerous  fellow  he  is. 
He  has  no  more  cause  to  dislike  me  than  he  has  to 
hate  Fred.  Both  of  them  are  on  the  mainland, 
and  it  seems  to  me  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  in 
favor  of  their  meeting.” 

This  view  was  certainly  a  gloomy  one.  Brinton 
was  so  depressed  by  it,  that  he  weakly  tried  a  di¬ 
version,  as  it  may  be  called,  in  his  own  favor. 
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“Fred  carries  a  rubber  safe  with  matches  as  I 
always  do,  though  we  should  never  have  thought 
to  bring  them  with  us  when  we  rowed  out  to  the 
iceberg.  We  took  them  because  they  were  in  our 
pockets.  If  the  gale  permitted,  he  could  have 
used  his  matches  in  kindling  a  fire,  but  the  hurri¬ 
cane  was  enough  to  sweep  him,  with  the  dogs  and 
cariole,  half  way  to  Hudson  Bay.  I  can’t  help 
worrying  about  his  lame  leg,  though  Victor  makes 
light  of  it.  If  all  had  gone  well  with  Fred,  he 
would  have  kindled  a  signal  fire,  but  nothing  of  the 
kind  has  been  seen  along  shore.” 

In  his  alarm,  Brinton  rose  to  his  feet  and  looked 
in  the  direction  of  the  mainland,  as  if  he  expected 
to  see  the  welcome  twinkle,  but  all  was  gloom. 
Ordinarily,  Victor  would  have  questioned  his 
young  companion  as  to  the  meaning  of  his  act, 
but  he  did  not  notice  the  lad.  The  voyageur’s 
eyes  were  still  upon  the  embers,  and  now  and 
then  his  mutterings  in  the  strange  tongue  could  be 
heard. 

More  than  once  Brinton  was  on  the  point  of 
urging  a  proposal  upon  the  veteran.  His  story 
showed  that  he  had  driven  his  boat  to  the  main¬ 
land,  while  pursuing  the  dusky  criminal,  who 
succeeded  in  escaping.  It  followed  that  the  trip 
could  be  repeated,  with  the  luggage  and  the  lad 
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included.  Why  then  wait  until  morning  to  leave 
the  island? 

Finally,  Brinton  put  the  question  to  his  friend, 
who  at  first  made  no  answer.  But  the  youth 
would  not  be  denied.  The  reply  was  the  question : 

“What  do  you  hope  to  gain  by  going  to  the  main¬ 
land  while  it  is  night?” 

“We  shall  be  nearer  Fred  and  can  join  him 
sooner.” 

“You  do  not  know  that ;  he  may  be  miles  away ; 
so  long  as  he  does  not  show  a  signal  fire  we  can¬ 
not  tell  where  to  look  for  him;  we  may  take  the 
wrong  course  and  be  farther  apart  at  daylight 
than  we  are  now.” 

“Why  hasn’t  he  started  a  fire  on  the  shore?” 

Victor  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  took  several 
puffs  of  his  pipe. 

“There  may  be  many  reasons;  if  I  gave  one, 
likely  it  would  be  wrong. 

“But  you  know  more  than  I  do — ” 

“Of  course,  and  I  know  nothing;  be  content; 
we  shall  stay  here  till  daylight,  and  then  lose  no 
time  in  making  the  mainland.  You  must  see  that 
if  we  went  ashore  now,  we  could  do  nothing 
except  wait  on  the  shore  for  morning,  unless — ” 

“Unless  what?”  asked  Brinton,  seeing  that  his 
friend  hesitated. 
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“He  has  started  a  fire  on  the  beach  since  I  came 
back  to  camp.” 

The  suggestion  was  not  lost  upon  Brinton.  “I 
shall  find  out,”  he  said,  at  the  moment  of  strid¬ 
ing  off  in  the  darkness.  He  may  have  been  mis¬ 
taken,  but  he  fancied  he  heard  something  like  a 
chuckle  from  his  friend,  as  he  passed  close  to  him. 
Reflection  convinced  Brinton  that  he  was  in  error. 
What  possible  cause  could  there  be  for  any  such 
feeling  and  was  not  the  voyageur  in  a  mood  that 
forbade  triviality?  And  yet  the  boy  was  right 
in  his  suspicion. 

The  points  of  the  compass  here  had  become  so 
familiar  to  Brinton  that  he  had  no  trouble  in  going 
straight  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island. 

“There  never  was  a  longer  night,”  he  said  to 
himself,  when  he  had  paused  on  the  beach  where 
only  the  darkness  shut  out  his  view  toward  Hud¬ 
son  Bay.  “Those  hours  on  the  iceberg  seemed 
as  if  they  would  never  end,  but  these  are  longer. 
I  may  have  to  wait  here  a  good  while.” 

He  had  gone  sufficiently  far  from  among  the 
pines,  to  gain  an  extensive  view  in  other  directions. 
The  words  of  Victor  had  given  him  the  hope  that 
Fred  might  have  kindled  a  beacon  on  the  beach, 
but,  before  Brinton  swept  all  his  field  of  vision 
he  had  dismissed  the  hope.  If  Fred  Newton  had 
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allowed  the  greater  part  of  the  night  to  pass  with¬ 
out  signaling  to  his  friends,  he  was  not  likely  to  do 
so  when  most  of  the  hours  of  darkness  were  be¬ 
hind  him. 

“I  suppose  Victor  is  right,  for  he  knows  a  hun¬ 
dred  times  more  about  things  in  this  part  of  the 
world  than  I  can  ever  know.  Can  it  be?” 

Brinton  had  turned  his  gaze  once  more  to  the 
eastward.  As  he  did  so,  he  either  saw  or  fancied 
he  saw  a  slight  lighting  up  of  the  sky.  When 
he  gazed  intently  he  was  sure  he  was  mistaken 
and  it  was  only  fancy  on  his  part. 

He  looked  toward  another  point  of  the  compass 
for  a  brief  space,  and  then  turned  to  the  east 
again. 

No;  he  was  not  mistaken;  day  was  breaking. 
The  cause  of  Victor’s  chuckle  was  his  knowledge, 
of  that  fact  when  the  youth  left  the  camp-fire 
to  go  to  the  edge  of  the  lake. 
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BRINTON  WARREN  waited  till  the  grow¬ 
ing  light  in  the  east  brought  the  rocky 
shore  of  Athabasca  into  clear  relief.  Then 
he  hurried  back  to  camp,  where  he  found  the 
voyageur,  broiling  some  fish  that  he  had  taken 
from  the  lake.  His  gloom  had  vanished,  and  he 
showed  his  usual  interest  in  their  situation. 

Although  the  waves  were  less  violent  than  when 
the  Canadian  chased  the  red  man  to  the  mainland, 
few  could  have  contemplated  venturing  upon  them 
without  misgiving,  for  the  boat  would  have  to 
carry  the  additional  weight  of  the  boy  and  the 
luggage.  But  there  was  no  hesitation  on  the  part 
of  Victor  Chodeau.  The  breakfast  having  been 
eaten,  the  goods  were  arranged  as  compactly  as 
possible,  the  sail  was  raised,  for  there  was  enough 
wind  to  fill  it,  and  the  two  left  the  island. 

The  granite  rocks  towered  high  above  the  waves, 
which  broke  at  their  base,  and  the  spray  in  many 
places  had  frozen  into  fantastic  shapes.  The 
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crystal  particles  gleamed  in  the  sunlight,  and  the 
immense  sheet  of  water,  continually  agitated,  like 
the  ocean,  reflected  every  tint,  as  it  danced  in  the 
morning  rays.  But,  as  ever,  it  was  a  scene  of 
loneliness  and  desolation.  The  roving  eye  caught 
no  sign  of  life  on  the  broad  surface  nor  along  the 
rock-ribbed  shore.  Not  even  a  solitary  canoe 
dotted  the  water,  and  nowhere  did  the  smoke  of  a 
camp-fire  stain  the  blue  sky  beyond.  For  all 
they  saw,  everything  about  them  was  as  at  crea¬ 
tion’s  morn. 

The  voyageur  guided  the  boat  with  the  skill 
he  always  showed,  heading  for  a  point  opposite  the 
island,  where  there  could  be  no  trouble  in  landing. 
This  was  effected,  and  they  clambered  up  the 
rocks  to  look  for  the  missing  dog  team  and  Fred 
Newton. 

The  elevation  gave  them  a  far-reaching  view. 
The  snowy  plain  stretched  to  the  north,  east  and 
west,  the  ground  steadily  rising  in  those  directions. 
Where  the  earth  was  covered  with  its  spotless  robe, 
any  foreign  object,  such  as  a  person,  sleigh  or  dogs 
would  show  with  distinctness. 

On  the  verge  of  vision  to  the  northward,  several 
black  specks  gave  Brinton  a  flutter  of  hope.  He 
called  attention  to  them,  but  his  companion  had 
perceived  them  first, 
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“They  are  musk  oxen  or  possibly  reindeer.  If 
you  wish  it,  we  will  give  them  chase.” 

“I  have  no  wish  except  to  find  Fred  as  soon  as 
we  can,”  was  the  reply. 

Brinton  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  apparent 
indifference  of  the  Canadian  toward  the  missing 
boy.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he  should 
feel  any  such  affection  as  filled  the  heart  of  Brin¬ 
ton  for  the  one  who  had  been  his  playmate  from 
infancy,  but  he  did  expect  the  hunter  to  show 
concern  for  him,  so  long  as  there  was  no  proof  that 
he  was  not  in  danger. 

Brinton  noticed  further  that  the  voyageur  gave 
no  attention  to  the  northern  or  western  horizon, 
but  gazed  a  long  time  toward  the  east,  which, 
you  will  bear  in  mind,  was  in  the  direction  of 
the  extremity  of  Athabasca  and  toward  Hud¬ 
son  Bay.  More  than  likely  the  man  suspected 
the  nature  of  his  companion’s  thoughts,  for  he 
said: 

‘You  know  we  made  a  good  many  more  miles 
yesterday,  with  the  help  of  the  strong  wind,  than 
on  the  day  before,  while  Fred  has  pegged  away  at 
the  same  old  rate,  forgetting  that  we  were  drawing 
ahead  of  him  on  the  journey.” 

“Then  he  must  be  far  behind  us?  ” 

“No  doubt  of  that;  he  is  six  or  eight  miles  off, 
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though,  if  he  has  started,  he  is  lessening  the  dis¬ 
tance  every  minute.” 

“But  what  of  the  storm  of  last  night?” 

“He  didn’t  get  a  touch  of  it.  It  came  out  of  the 
northwest  and  kept  to  that  course  until  it  left  the 
lake.  After  hitting  us  on  the  island,  it  veered 
still  farther  away  from  him.” 

“Didn’t  it  strike  this  part  of  the  shore?” 

“Not  in  the  least;  if  it  had  done  so,  it  would 
have  left  signs  behind  it.  There  would  have  been 
pieces  of  ice,  such  as  fell  on  the  island,  for  we  don’t 
have  any  thawing  weather  this  late  in  autumn.” 

Brinton  felt  like  reproaching  the  guide  for  not 
having  said  all  this  to  him  long  before.  It  would 
have  done  much  to  lighten  his  depression,  for  the 
fierceness  of  the  gale  had  been  one  of  the  causes 
of  his  anxiety  for  Fred.  He  reflected,  however, 
that  Victor  might  not  have  known  the  fact  him¬ 
self  until  he  drew  near  the  mainland.  So  perhaps, 
after  all,  he  should  not  be  blamed  for  what  looked 
like  unconcern  on  his  part. 

But  Brinton  feared  something  else  more  than  he 
would  have  dreaded  the  storm,  had  he  known  that 
his  cousin  had  been  caught  in  it.  The  spectre 
that  rose  before  him  was  the  Chippewyan,  who 
had  made  a  deliberate  attempt  to  shoot  him.  If 
the  warrior  was  ready  to  run  so  much  risk  for  the 
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sake  of  slaying  one  who  had  never  done  him  an 
injury  was  he  likely  to  spare  another,  when  there 
was  no  peril  to  himself  involved? 

Victor  seemed  to  feel  a  sympathy  for  his  com¬ 
panion  and  spoke  soothingly : 

“Fred  must  have  camped  several  miles  back  and 
the  Chippewyan  could  have  had  no  knowledge  of 
him.” 

“I  can  see  that  such  was  the  case  last  night,  but 
what  of  this  morning?  That  Indian  is  as  familiar 
with  this  country  as  you,  and  it  seems  to  me  he  is 
likely  to  discover  Fred  before  we  can  do  so.” 

“Hasn’t  your  friend  a  gun?” 

The  question  angered  Brinton,  for  it  clearly 
implied  that  the  lad  ought  to  be  able  to  take  care 
of  himself  when  confronted  by  one  of  the  most 
cunning  and  treacherous  Indians  in  British 
America.  The  thought  was  shameful. 

“I  don’t  see  why  a  boy  should  be  expected  to 
outwit  the  warrior,  when  a  grown  man,  who  has 
spent  all  his  life  in  this  region,  failed  to  overtake 
him  in  a  canoe  race  and  missed  the  Indian  when  he 
fired  his  gun  at  him,  though  he  was  only  a  little 
way  off.” 

The  pertness  of  the  reply  pleased  Victor.  His 
leathery  face  was  wrinkled  by  a  grin. 

“That  was  a  fair  hit  and  I  deserved  it;  but  you 
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can  t  make  me  feel  any  meaner  than  I  do  every 
time  I  think  of  last  night.  I  hope  when  we  get 
to  the  fort  you  will  be  good  enough  to  forget  it, 
or  at  least  won’t  tell  anyone  how  Victor  Chodeau 
made  a  fool  of  himself.  How'ever,  you  will  admit, 
my  boy,  that  I  know  a  few  things  that  you  haven’t 
yet  learned.” 

‘‘I  never  thought  differently.” 

‘‘Well,  I  haven’t  had  an  idea  for  a  moment  of 
failing  to  do  everything  in  my  power  for  Fred, 
even  though  you  may  have  believed  otherwise.” 

‘‘I  haven’t  understood  your  indifference,  Victor, 
though  I  have  no  wish  to  do  you  injustice. 

“What  seemed  indifference,  was  anything  but 
that.  Yonder,  as  you  may  have  noticed,  is  a  mass 
of  rocks,  near  the  shore,  considerably  higher  than 
these.  We  will  climb  to  the  top,  and  if  I  am  not 
much  mistaken  we  shall  learn  something.” 

The  snow-shoes  had  been  left  in  the  boat  until 
they  should  be  required  and  the  two  set  out  at  a 
brisk  pace  for  the  point  mentioned.  The  words 
of  the  voyageur  had  given  Brinton  new  hope, 
though  much  of  his  misgiving  remained.  The 
more  active  Canadian  was  at  the  crest  first,  and, 
without  once  turning  to  the  north,  gave  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  east.  Brinton  did  the  same  and  saw 
nothing,  but  the  manner  of  the  voyageur  proved 
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that  he  had  discovered  something.  He  stood 
motionless  with  one  hand  shading  his  eyes  for  two 
or  three  minutes.  Then  he  thrilled  Brinton  by 
saying,  as  if  speaking  to  himself: 

“I  see  the  cariole  coming  this  way!" 

“Where!  Where?  Show  me!”  called  the  excited 
youth. 

The  voyageur  indicated  the  point  and  Brinton 
saw  what  seemed  to  be  a  couple  of  black  ants  creep¬ 
ing  over  the  snow,  but  they  steadily  grew,  and 
soon  developed  into  a  team  of  four  dogs,  dragging 
a  sleigh.  And  then,  while  Brinton  stood  almost 
breathless,  he  awoke  to  a  startling  fact,  noted 
some  minutes  before  by  the  voyageur. 

There  were  the  dogs  and  cariole,  but  there  was 
no  Fred  Newton! 


CHAPTER  XVII 
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BRINTON  WARREN  was  aghast. 

There  were  the  cariole  and  the  four 
dogs,  but  Fred  Newton,  the  boy  who 
should  have  been  with  them,  was  nowhere  in 
sight.  When  Brinton  was  able  to  speak,  he  turned 
to  the  voyageur. 

“What  does  it  mean,  Victor?  What  has  become 
of  him?” 

Instead  of  replying,  the  man  began  making  his 
way  down  the  rocks,  with  his  companion  hurrying 
after  him.  By  this  time  the  sleigh  was  quite  near, 
and  the  two  made  all  haste  to  it.  Quick  to 
recognize  their  master,  the  dogs  whined  and  came, 
to  a  stop ;  but,  paying  no  attention  to  them,  Vic¬ 
tor  bent  over  the  cariole  and  examined  the 
interior. 

The  rifle,  snow-shoes  and  blanket  were  gone, 
doubtless  being  with  the  missing  boy.  Still 
silent,  the  voyageur  straightened  up  and  gazed 
keenly  to  the  eastward,  whence  the  team  had  come. 
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His  sharp  eyes,  however,  saw  nothing  that  could 
explain  the  mystery. 

“What  has  become  of  him?”  repeated  Brinton, 
standing  helpless  at  the  elbow  of  the  Canadian, 
and  looking  longingly  into  his  face.  He  slowly, 
shook  his  head. 

“I  cannot  tell.” 

“But  you  must  think  something ,”  persisted  the 
miserable  Brinton;  “what  is  it?” 

“I  believe  he  is  alive,  but  I  can’t  guess  anything 
more ;  I  have  no  idea  why  he  is  not  with  the  dogs 
and  cariole.” 

“You  know  he  is  lame;  may  he  not  have  fallen 
behind,  and  the  dogs  run  away?” 

“They  wouldn’t  do  that;  they  might  frolic  a 
little,  if  they  had  the  chance,  but  they’re  too  wrell 
trained  to  play  a  trick  like  that.  Then,  too,  they 
couldn’t  rid  themselves  of  him  without  overturn¬ 
ing  the  sleigh,  and  its  appearance  shows  that  that 
has  not  been  upset  and  righted  itself  after: 
ward.” 

“They  might  have  dashed  off  when  something 
made  Fred  fall  out.” 

“It  is  possible,  but,  as  I  just  said,  it  would  be 
contrary  to  their  training,  for  they  would  miss 
him  right  away.  If  they  have  done  such  a  thing,” 
added  the  voyageur,  with  a  flash  of  his  black  eyes, 
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“I  will  kill  every  one  of  the  four:  that  will  cure 
them.” 

Had  such  a  disaster  taken  place,  Fred  Newton 
would  naturally  hurry  after  the  cariole.  Man 
and  boy  again  scanned  the  stretch  of  snow  to  the 
eastward,  but  saw  nothing  of  their  friend. 

“Well,”  said  Victor  with  a  sigh,  “since  he  is 
missing,  all  we  can  do  is  to  make  search  for  him. 
We  will  put  on  our  snow-shoes  and  start  at  once.” 

The  dogs  stood  contentedly  until  the  two  glided 
beside  them.  Manifestly  there  was  but  the  single 
direction  in  which  to  make  the  hunt.  It  was  easy 
to  follow  the  back  trail  of  the  canines  and  the 
cariole.  The  dogs  wTere  turned  about  and  man 
and  boy  kept  beside  them,  as  they  trotted  at  a 
lively  pace  over  the  snow.  Victor  and  Brinton 
continually  scanned  the  waste  that  opened  out 
before  them. 

“If  they  could  only  speak,”  was  the  thought  of 
the  lad,  “what  a  strange  story  they  would  tell! 
But  the  trail  must  take  us  to  the  spot,  where  they 
parted  company  with  Fred,  and  with  Victor’s 
experience,  we  ought  soon  to  clear  up  the  mys¬ 
tery.” 

It  would  he  hard  to  tell  what  thoughts  passed 
through  the  brain  of  the  voyageur.  When  con¬ 
fronted  by  a  difficult  situation,  he  had  little  to  say. 
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His  mental  energies  remained  fixed  upon  the  task 
before  him,  and  until  that  was  solved,  he  was 
impatient  with  interruption.  Brinton  learned 
that  when  he  asked  him  two  or  three  questions  and 
received  no  attention  whatever.  After  the  prob¬ 
lem  was  cleared  up  he  would  become  as  talkative 
as  ever. 

Several  miles  to  the  eastward,  and  not  far  from 
the  lake,  a  moderate  elevation,  crowned  with 
scrubby  pines  rose  in  sight.  The  trail  led  to¬ 
ward  this  spot.  It  occurred  to  Brinton  that  it  was 
the  very  place  where  a  person  in  Fred’s  situation 
would  go  into  camp  when  overtaken  by  night. 

“We  shall  find  out  when  we  reach  there,’’ 
remarked  Victor,  with  a  nod  toward  the  pines. 

“If  Fred  camped  in  that  place,  wouldn’t  he  be 
in  sight  to  greet  us?” 

But  the  voyageur  did  not  seem  to  hear  the 
question.  His  brief  remark  was  unusual  on  his 
part.  The  time  had  not  arrived  for  him  to  speak 
again. 

It  was  a  long  walk  to  the  pines,  but  man,  boy 
and  animals  did  not  slacken  their  speed,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  following  hour  they  pushed  up  the 
incline. 

“He  stayed  there  last  night,”  said  Victor  curtly, 
keeping  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  patch  of  woods. 
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The  trees  were  no  more  than  a  score  in  number, 
but  they  grew  closer  than  those  on  the  island, 
and,  like  them,  were  free  from  undergrowth. 
Brinton,  in  his  eagerness,  tried  to  push  in  advance 
of  his  companion,  but  the  voyageur  headed  him 
off,  and  was  the  first  among  the  pines.  In  the  same 
moment  the  youth  saw  a  confirmation  of  the 
words  of  his  guide.  The  charred  remains  of  a  fire 
showed,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  the  footprints  left 
by  Fred  Newton. 

It  would  seem  that  had  he  camped  there  his  fire 
ought  to  have  been  observed  from  the  island,  but, 
as  he  has  been  already  said,  nothing  of  the  kind 
was  seen  by  Victor  and  Brinton.  Additional 
signs  came  to  light.  They  found  where  Fred  had 
removed  his  cumbrous  snow-shoes,  where  he  had 
broiled  some  meat,  where  he  had  spread  his 
blanket  and  probably  lay  down  in  slumber,  and 
where  the  cariole  and  the  dogs  remained  during  the 
darkness.  When  they  were  about  to  start,  the 
voyageur  said: 

“Wait  here  a  few  minute  till  I  come  back.” 

It  was  a  curious  request,  but  Brinton  did  not 
reply  and  watched  his  friend.  He  moved  rapidly 
across  the  brief  space  between  the  trees  and  lake. 
At  the  top  of  the  high,  rocky  bank,  he  passed  from 
sight,  as  he  descended  to  the  water, 
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A  dreadful  fear  thrilled  young  Warren.  Could 
it  be  there  was  a  possibility  of  Fred’s  having  been 
drowned?  Brinton  hurried  after  the  voyageur. 
He  saw  him  at  the  base  of  the  rocks,  where  he 
scrutinized  the  beach  first  in  one  direction  and 
then  in  another.  He  then  scanned  the  ground 
at  his  feet.  Suddenly  he  stooped  and  seemed  to  be 
tracing  something  in  the  sand,  as  if  writing  his 
name,  or  following  some  dim  markings.  Straight¬ 
ening  up,  he  walked  a  few  steps  and  repeated  the 
action. 

“He  must  have  found  footsteps,”  thought 
Brinton,  “though  I  can’t  understand  why  Fred 
should  have  gone  down  there,  unless  it  was  to 
look  for  us.” 

Reflection  convinced  him  that  this  could  not  be 
the  case,  for  had  his  cousin  left  any  footprints, 
they  would  have  been  wiped  out  by  the  wind  and 
the  dashing  of  the  waves. 

Victor  Chodeau  went  to  the  edge  of  the  lake,  and 
stood  gazing  over  its  surface.  Knowing  he  was 
looking  for  something,  Brinton  looked  in  the  same 
direction.  He  saw  the  waters  broken  into  short 
waves  and  capped  with  foam.  The  little  Island 
of  Pines,  where  the  two  had  spent  the  previous 
night  was  clearly  visible.  But  the  eye,  sweeping 
the  expanse,  could  fix  upon  nothing.  Lonely, 
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solitary  and  desolate  flowed  the  tideless  sea,  as  it 
had  flowed  through  the  dim  centuries,  and  as  it 
will  flow  through  the  ages  to  come. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  purpose  of  the 
Canadian,  it  was  accomplished,  so  far  as  such  a 
thing  was  possible,  and  he  now  returned  to  the  base 
of  the  rocks.  Brinton  made  haste  to  precede  him 
to  the  cariole.  Looking  back,  he  saw  the  wrinkled 
face  of  the  voyageur,  surmounted  by  his  queer¬ 
looking  cap,  as  he  climbed  up  the  rocks. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  from  the  expression  of 
the  man  that  he  was  puzzled  by  what  he  had  seen. 
There  was  a  mystery  in  the  disappearance  of  the 
boy,  which  could  not  be  penetrated  until  more 
light  was  gained.  Since  he  showed  no  disposition 
to  speak,  Brinton  addressed  him: 

“Did  you  find  out  anything  on  the  beach?’’ 

The  voyageur  shook  his  head.  He  next  did  a 
characteristic  thing,  though  it  was  the  first  time 
Brinton  had  observed  the  action.  Not  once  had 
his  rifle  left  his  hand  during  the  movements  de¬ 
scribed.  Being  short  of  stature,  the  weapon,  when 
resting  on  its  stock  was  almost  of  the  same  height 
as  himself.  He  now  clamped  it  down  on  the  snow, 
and  folded  his  arms  over  the  muzzle.  Resting 
his  chin  upon  them,  he  seemed  to  be  watching  a 
mass  of  light  fleecy  clouds,  miles  to  the  westward 
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over  the  waters  of  Lake  Athabasca.  It  was  the 
attitude  of  the  veteran,  when  trying  to  solve 
some  problem,  more  difficult  than  those  that 
usually  confronted  him. 

Minute  after  minute  he  held  the  pose  appar¬ 
ently  with  no  more  life  than  a  statue  cut  in  solid 
stone.  One  foot  was  thrown  slightly  forward,  as 
if  he  were  about  to  make  a  slight  leap,  but  the 
main  weight  of  his  body  rested  on  the  other  foot, 
whose  limb  was  as  rigid  as  a  bar  of  iron. 

You  can  understand  how  it  was  that  Brinton, 
tormented  by  his  fears,  lost  patience  with  his  glum 
companion.  He  could  not  understand  why  a  man 
of  so  great  experience  should  need  so  much  time 
in  which  to  reach  a  decision. 

“We  are  throwing  away  hours,”  said  the  youth 
in  vexed  tones. 

The  voyageur  acted  as  if  he  did  not  hear  the 
words,  which  probably  was  the  fact.  When 
absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts,  he  was  oblivious  to 
all  that  was  going  on  near  him. 

Brinton  walked  over  to  the  dogs.  They  were 
sitting  on  their  haunches  beside  the  cariole,  with 
their  harness  tangled,  quite  content  to  wait  till 
their  master  finished  his  meditation.  They  had 
done  a  good  deal  of  trotting  over  the  snow  crust, 
and  knew  in  their  instinctive  way  that  many 
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more  miles  remained  for  them  to  traverse.  Fi¬ 
nally,  Brinton  sat  down  on  his  blanket  which  he 
had  flung  into  the  cariole. 

“I  suppose  he  will  get  through  thinking  in  the 
course  of  a  day  or  two,”  he  muttered  discontent¬ 
edly;  ‘‘it  must  be  a  hard  nut  that  he  is  trying  to 
crack.” 

The  leading  dog  showed  a  disposition  to  play 
with  the  youth.  He  approached  and  thrust  his 
nose  between  his  knees.  Brinton  pulled  his  ears, 
and  taking  his  forelegs  in  his  hand,  tried  to  fling 
him  over  on  his  side.  The  boys  had  given  this 
canine  the  name  of  “Pete,”  because  it  sounded 
like  the  French  one  that  his  master  used.  Pete 
was  tough  and  active,  and  despite  Brinton’s 
efforts,  resisted  successfully,  and  kept  his  feet. 

They  were  in  the  midst  of  their  frolic,  when 
Victor  roused  himself.  Removing  his  folded  arms 
from  the  muzzle  of  his  rifle,  he  came  over  to  the 
sleigh  and  said: 

“We  start  again.” 

“Where  are  you  going?”  asked  the  surprised 
Brinton. 

“To  Fond  du  Lac,”  was  the  reply. 
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BRINTON  WARREN  was  silent  with  aston¬ 
ishment.  When  he  found  voice,  he  asked 
indignantly : 

‘What  do  you  mean  to  do  about  Fred?” 
“Nothing;  we  can’t  find  him,  so  what’s  the  use 
of  looking  ?  ’  ’ 

“Do  you  think  he  is  between  us  and  the  fort?” 
“It  is  hardly  possible.” 

“Do  you  tell  me  that  you  intend  to  abandon 
him  without  hunting  further?” 

Victor  must  have  felt  that  Brinton  had  cause 
for  his  resentment,  at  least  until  he  received  an 
explanation.  The  veteran  hastened  to  offer  it: 

“I  own  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for  Fred’s 
disappearance;  I  have  no  more  idea  than  you  of 
where  to  look  for  him.  I  should  be  willing  to 
spend  months,  if  necessary,  in  hunting  for  him, 
but  there  isn’t  one  chance  in  a  thousand  that  I 
should  take  the  right  course.  The  message  that 
I  am  carrying  to  the  factor  at  Fort  Fond  du  Lac 
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is  an  important  one,  and  I  have  fallen  behind  on 
the  journey.  We  will  therefore  push  on  as  fast 
as  we  can  to  the  fort,  but  make  haste  to  return 
this  way.  By  that  time  we  shall  have  thought 
over  every  turn  of  the  business  and  we  will  take 
up  our  hunt  again,  with  far  better  show  of  success 
than  now.” 

The  angry  Brinton  did  not  hesitate.  His  face 
was  crimson  and  it  was  hard  for  him  to  control 
his  voice, 

‘‘Your  business  leads  you  to  the  fort,  and  I  m 
sorry  that  Fred  and  I  have  been  the  cause  of  any 
delay.  Of  course  his  life  doesn’t  weigh  for  a 
moment  against  some  order  to  the  factor  at  Fond 
du  Lac  about  shipping  his  peltries  or  making  his 
reports.  You  may  go  on  as  soon  as  you  choose, 
but  you  go  without  me.” 

‘‘Without  you,”  repeated  the  voyageur,  amused, 
but  with  a  certain  admiration  for  the  plucky 
youngster;  “what  do  you  mean  to  do? 

“Only  that  which  humanity  calls  upon  me  to  do, 
saying  nothing  of  the  affection  between  Fred  and 
me.  I  stay  here  and  keep  up  the  hunt.  What 
should  I  say  to  the  parents  of  Fred  when  I  met 
them  at  home  and  told  them  you  and  I  had  left 
him  lost  in  the  wilds  of  British  America  and  they 
should  demand  why  we  did  so?  ” 
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“I  don’t  know  that  I  can  blame  you  for  your 
feelings,”  said  Victor  calmly,  ‘‘but  when  you  have 
had  time  to  think  over  everything,  you  will  take 
a  more  sensible  view  of  matters.  I  shall  be  back 
this  way  in  a  few  days,  and  then  will  give  all  the 
time  needed  to  find  out  the  cause  of  the  slip  on  the 
part  of  Fred.  If  any  harm  has  come  to  him,  we 
cannot  check  it.  It  is  too  late.  The  situation  a 
week  from  now  will  be  the  same  as  it  is  to-day,  so 
the  delay  I  speak  of  cannot  make  any  difference. 
Shall  I  leave  the  dogs  with  you  ?  ’  ’ 

The  manner  as  much  as  the  words  of  the  voy- 
ageur  did  much  to  soothe  the  resentment  of  Brin- 
ton  Warren.  He  felt  he  had  been  unjust  in 
accusing  the  hunter  of  heartlessness,  and  that  the 
course  he  had  laid  out  for  himself  might  be  the  best 
after  all. 

‘‘No,”  said  the  youth  by  way  of  reply:  ‘‘the 
dogs  will  be  more  useful  to  you.” 

‘‘I  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  keep  them.” 

‘‘Thanks,  I  will  make  my  hunt  alone.” 

‘‘I  have  plenty  of  ammunition  and  can  get  more 
at  the  fort ;  I  will  leave  you  all  that  you  can  need. 
Game  is  so  plentiful  that  you  are  not  likely  to 
suffer  for  that  sort  of  food.  If  you  should  find  it 
hard  to  get  a  shot,  you  have  your  fishing  line 
and  can  dig  bait  along  shore.” 
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“I  have  no  fear  as  to  myself;  nothing  will  go 
amiss  with  me.  How  long  before  I  can  look  for 
you  on  your  way  back?” 

‘‘It  is  less  than  a  hundred  miles  to  Fond  du 
Lac;  I  shall  reach  there  on  the  third  day  from 
now,  for  I  don’t  intend  to  lose  any  time;  you  may 
expect  me  on  the  fifth  day,”  replied  the  voyageur 
compressing  his  thin  lips,  in  a  way  he  had  when 
he  said  something  which  he  did  not  wish  to  have 
disputed. 

The  decision  having  been  made,  there  was  no 
unnecessary  delay.  The  preparation  could  not 
have  been  simpler.  Brinton’s  powder  flask  was 
filled  to  the  stopper;  he  took  a  new  box  of  per¬ 
cussion  caps,  dropped  a  score  of  rattling  bullets 
into  the  pouch  that  already  held  more  than  that 
number  and  accepted  another  box  of  matches 
from  Victor,  who,  although  the  date  of  our  story 
is  comparatively  modern,  had  given  up  the  use  of 
the  flint  and  tinder  only  a  short  time  before.  In 
fact  he  always  carried  that  primitive  means  of 
kindling  a  fire  with  him.  The  lucifers  might  fail 
him,  but  the  other  would  last  for  years. 

Then,  when  everything  was  ready,  the  veteran 
gave  a  half  hour  to  instructing  his  young  friend 
on  practical  points.  The  boys  had  learned  much 
during  their  long  journey  from  Hudson  Bay,  but 
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a  great  deal  more  remained  to  be  understood,  and 
Brinton  listened  attentively  to  what  was  said  to 
him. 

“We  may  as  well  agree  that  this  bit  of  wood  shall 
be  your  headquarters  till  I  come  back;  then  I 
shall  know  where  to  look  for  you.” 

“But  I  may  have  to  shift  to  some  point  a  long 
way  off.” 

“Don’t  hesitate  to  do  so ;  I  shall  have  no  trouble 
in  tracing  your  course  over  the  snow.” 

Thus  man  and  boy  parted,  not  knowing  whether 
they  should  ever  meet  again. 

Brinton  Warren  stood  on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  at 
the  edge  of  the  small  collection  of  pines  and 
watched  the  voyageur  and  the  dogs.  The  canines 
trotted  briskly  forward,  drawing  the  compara¬ 
tively  light  sleigh,  while  Victor  kept  pace  beside 
them  on  his  snow-shoes.  The  tough  veteran  could 
maintain  his  gait  from  rise  of  morn  till  set  of  sun, 
even  when  the  daylight  lasted  much  longer. 
Now  that  he  had  started  for  the  distant  post,  he 
would  make  rapid  work  of  it.  Although  he  had 
set  the  fifth  day  as  the  one  on  which  he  would 
return,  it  was  quite  likely  that  he  would  be  back 
before  that  time. 

Brinton  kept  his  gaze  upon  the  receding  figures 
till  they  grew  smaller  and  smaller  in  the  distance, 
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and  flickering  a  little  while  in  the  horizon  van¬ 
ished  from  view.  Then  he  drew  a  deep  sigh  and 
turned  about  with  a  realizing  sense  of  his  situation. 

Athabasca  Lake  lies  near  the  center  of  the  frozen 
continent,  thousands  of  square  miles  of  snow  and 
ice  stretching  away  on  every  hand.  Only  at  long 
intervals  could  a  solitary  Indian  or  white  man  be 
seen  threading  his  way  over  the  immense  wastes 
of  plain,  mountain  and  stream  toward  the  distant 
fort  in  the  wilderness.  Here  and  there,  many  a 
long,  weary  league  apart,  the  stockaded  post 
raised  its  head  against  the  wintry  sky,  and  the 
red  flag  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  or  the  cross 
of  St.  George  fluttered  in  the  Arctic  breeze. 

Nestling  under  a  range  of  hills,  or  beside  some 
winding  stream,  might  be  seen  the  bark  or  skin 
lodges  of  the  Assiniboines,  Chippewyans  or  Crees, 
with  the  faint,  thin  column  of  smoke  twisting 
through  the  tops.  Perhaps  miles  away  a  warrior 
was  making  the  round  of  his  traps,  in  quest  of  the 
furs  that  were  carried  to  the  Hudson  Bay  post, 
there  to  be  bartered  for  the  supplies  needed  by  the 
red  man  and  his  family. 

And  Brinton  Warren  stood  alone  in  this  dismal 
world,  where  he  might  wander  for  days  and  weeks, 
without  meeting  a  living  person.  But  he  had 
taken  up  the  task  voluntarily;  no  consideration 
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could  have  led  him  to  turn  his  back  upon  his  loved 
relative,  when  the  poor  fellow  might  be  in  sore 
need  of  help  that  no  one  else  was  prepared  to  offer. 
An  earnest  petition  went  up  to  heaven  from  the 
young  knight  for  aid  and  guidance  in  the  work 
before  him. 

The  first  act  of  Brinton  was  to  make  another 
examination  of  the  snow  around  the  spot  where 
Fred  Newton  had  spent  the  preceding  night. 
This  was  more  difficult  now  because  of  the  move¬ 
ments  of  himself  and  Victor.  He  did  not  expect 
to  find  anything  of  moment,  but  he  had  not  pros¬ 
ecuted  the  search  for  more  than  five  minutes 
when  he  made  an  astonishing  discovery. 

Not  more  than  twenty  paces  beyond  the  limit 
of  the  search  made  by  the  couple,  he  saw  a  small 
object  partly  buried  in  the  snow.  He  hurried 
and  picked  it  up,  and  with  an  interest  that  may  be 
imagined,  examined  it  closely.  It  was  a  tube, 
six  or  eight  inches  long,  of  a  dull  red  color,  with 
each  end  enclosed  in  a  brass  circle,  a  smaller 
tube  sliding  into  the  larger,  or  it  could  be  drawn 
out  as  needed. 

“It  is  a  pocket  telescope!”  exclaimed  the  sur¬ 
prised  lad,  as  he  lengthened  and  shortened  the 
instrument;  “where  did  it  come  from?” 

He  might  well  ask  himself  the  question,  for 
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this  was  the  last  place  in  the  world  where  one 
could  expect  to  find  an  object  of  that  nature.  The 
mystery  would  have  been  lessened  or  rather 
explained,  could  he  have  believed  that  the  glass 
belonged  to  his  cousin,  who  had  accidentally  lost  it. 

But  that  was  impossible.  Fred  and  Brinton 
had  each  brought  an  opera  glass  with  him  upon 
leaving  home,  but  they  were  left  on  the  Albatross, 
when  the  two  rowed  out  to  the  iceberg  and  were 
therefore  lying  at  the  bottom  of  Hudson  Bay.  Had 
either  of  the  lads  owned  a  second  instrument,  it 
would  have  been  known  from  the  first,  and  would 
have  been  in  constant  use  while  journeying  across 
the  country. 

“Can  it  belong  to  some  Indian?”  Brinton  asked 
himself,  while  turning  the  instrument  over  in  his 
hand;  “I  have  never  heard  of  a  red  man  owning 
such  a  thing,  and  I  know  Victor  would  laugh 
at  the  thought,  but  who  else  could  have  dropped  it 
here?” 

The  discovery  was  food  for  perplexing  guess¬ 
work.  It  was  to  be  regretted  that  the  telescope 
was  not  found  before  the  voyageur  was  beyond 
recall,  for  he  would  have  been  able  to  read — to  a 
partial  extent  at  least— its  meaning.  One  fact 
was  established :  a  second  person  had  been  in  this 
grove  of  pines  at  the  same  time  with  Fred  Newton. 
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Moreover,  the  same  person  was  concerned  in  some 
way  with  his  disappearance. 

“It  is  beyond  me,”  sighed  Brinton,  wTho  now 
made  his  way  to  the  rocks  from  which  he  had  seen 
Victor  Chodeau  gazing  over  the  lake. 

“I  don’t  know  what  he  was  looking  for,  because 
he  gave  me  no  hint,  but  I  do  know,  that,  whatever 
it  was,  he  didn’t  find  it.  Perhaps  I  can  do  better 
with  the  glass.” 

He  drew  the  smaller  slide  out  to  its  fullest 
extent,  and  placing  the  smaller  end  against  one 
eye,  closed  the  other,  and  began  studying  his  field 
of  vision.  He  first  directed  his  gaze  up  the  beach, 
following  the  winding  face  of  the  enormous  rocks, 
until  a  turn  shut  off  his  view. 

He  repeated  the  scrutiny  and  then  brought  his 
search  back  to  a  point  near  at  hand.  Nothing 
rewarded  this  visual  groping.  The  sight  was  one 
that  had  become  familiar  to  him  except  that  it  was 
now  more  extended,  and  he  saw  with  distinctness 
that  which  was  dim  and  uncertain  to  the  naked 
eye.  Although  small,  the  instrument  was  an 
excellent  one  and  was  of  great  help  to  him  in  his 
situation. 

It  occurred  to  Brinton  when  he  had  completed 
this  part  of  his  task  that  possibly  there  was  some 
mark  on  the  instrument  which  would  help  to 
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identify  it.  What  more  likely  than  that  if  it 
belonged  to  a  white  person  he  had  scratched  his 
name  or  initials  on  it?  No  Indian  of  course  could 
do  such  a  thing,  but  he  might  have  given  the  tele¬ 
scope  a  distinguishing  mark. 

Not  a  square  inch  of  visible  surface  eluded  the 
scrutiny  of  Brinton.  He  shoved  the  slide  in  and 
drew  it  out  again ;  he  examined  every  part  of  the 
smooth  surface  and  the  binding  circles  of  brass, 
but  without  any  success.  The  mystery  of  the 
ownership  remained. 

Recalling  the  voyageur’s  study  of  the  lake,  the 
youth  now  turned  the  instrument  in  that  direc¬ 
tion.  An  exclamation  of  surprise  escaped  him 
when  he  noted  how  much  nearer  and  more  dis¬ 
tinct  the  tumbling  waves  seemed  to  be.  His 
clear  vision  was  another  proof  of  the  fine  quality 
of  the  little  instrument. 

Gradually  it  moved  round  until  leveled  at  the 
Island  of  Pines,  where  the  man  and  boy  had 
passed  the  previous  night.  Holding  it  thus  a 
minute  or  less,  Brinton  was  startled. 

“That’s  queer!’’ 

He  took  the  glass  from  his  eye  and  continued 
his  scrutiny  without  its  aid. 

“I  can’t  see  anything  now,  but — ” 

Once  more  the  instrument  was  leveled  at  the  islet. 
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There  was  no  mistake  about  it.  From  the 
center  of  the  pines,  a  faint,  thin  column  of  smoke 
was  climbing  up  into  the  sky  as  straight  as  a  flag¬ 
staff.  Without  the  glass,  he  could  see  nothing  of 
it.  Even  the  keen  eyes  of  the  Canadian  would 
have  failed  to  tell  him  the  story  that  was  told  by 
the  pocket  telescope. 

“We  didn’t  leave  any  fire  burning  there,”  said 
Brinton,  still  studying  the  strange  sight;  “it  must 
have  been  kindled  since  we  left.  Who  is  he, 
and  has  the  camp-fire  anything  to  do  with  Fred?  ” 
That  wras  the  momentous  question,  and  the  lad 
could  not  shake  off  the  belief  that  the  one  who 
had  started  the  fire  was  the  one  who  had  fired  his 
rifle  at  him,  and  who  in  some  way  had  to  do  with 
the  disappearance  of  Fred  Newton. 
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BRINTON  WARREN  stood  a  long  time 
scanning  the  Island  of  Pines  through  his 
telescope,  wondering  meanwhile  as  to  the 
explanation  of  what  he  saw.  That  a  fire  was 
burning  among  the  trees,  and  that  it  had  been 
started  since  the  departure  of  himself  and  the 
voyageur,  were  proved  self-evident.  Since  the 
malignant  Chippewyan  had  fled  from  the  islet 
during  the  night  it  followed  that  he  must  have 
gone  back  again,  for  the  youth  could  not  dis¬ 
miss  the  belief  that  it  was  he  who  had  kindled 
the  blaze  whose  smoke  showed  through  the  glass. 

Naturally  Brinton  strove  to  learn  more  of  him. 
In  the  expectation  that  he  would  appear  on  the 
edge  of  the  little  body  of  land,  the  youth  scrutin¬ 
ized  every  point  that  was  in  his  field  of  vision,  but 
the  minutes  wore  by  and  he  grew  weary  of  the 
visual  search  that  revealed  nothing. 

The  scheme  which  he  was  considering  was 
whether  to  visit  the  island  and  find  out  the  truth, 
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as  it  would  seem  that  such  a  visit  must  do.  When 
he  learned  the  cause  of  the  fire  being  kindled,  he 
certainly  would  know  more  than  he  did  now. 
When  Victro  Chodeau,  in  starting  for  Fond  du 
Lac  with  his  dogs  and  cariole,  had  to  leave  his 
boat  behind,  he  had  drawn  it  well  up  the  beach 
where,  according  to  the  law  of  the  wilderness,  it 
was  as  safe  as  when  he  wielded  the  paddle  or  han¬ 
dled  the  sail.  Should  any  other  voyageur  find 
himself  in  need  of  the  craft,  he  was  welcome  to  it ; 
but,  in  that  event,  he  was  sure  to  return  it  to  its 
former  mooring  place,  where  the  owner  would 
find  it  awaiting  him. 

Brinton  had  a  fair  knowledge  of  sailing  a  boat 
and  could  handle  the  Indian  paddle  effectively 
enough  to  take  him  to  the  islet.  That,  however, 
was  not  the  point  to  be  considered.  The  question 
that  held  him  back  was  as  to  the  reception  he 
might  expect  from  the  Chippewyan,  who  had 
already  given  proof  of  his  vindictiveness.  Could 
there  be  any  doubt  on  that  score?  The  Indian 
would  be  certain  to  see  him  long  before  he  could 
land,  and  could  ask  no  better  target  than  the  boy 
would  afford  while  seated  in  the  boat  and  drawing 
steadily  nearer  to  him. 

“It  won’t  do,”  decided  Brinton,  after  turning 
the  question  over  in  his  mind;  “if  I  was  sure  Fred 
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is  there,  I  would  go  to  the  island  in  Victor’s  boat, 
but  I  should  wait  till  I  had  the  darkness  to  help 
me.” 

He  lingered  on  the  rocks  for  an  hour  longer,  and 
then,  having  observed  nothing  further,  made  his 
way  back  into  the  grove  of  pines,  where  his  cousin 
had  pressed  the  previous  night.  He  was  hopeful 
after  finding  the  pocket  telescope  that  he  would 
come  upon  something  else  of  importance  and 
strangely  enough,  he  was  not  disappointed. 

There  was  one  thing  that  was  not  clear  to 
Brinton.  Veteran  that  Victor  Chodeau  was,  he 
had  pressed  his  search  in  only  one  direction.  Had 
he  passed  out  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  grove,  he 
would  have  found  the  little  telescope.  Something 
led  him  to  believe  Fred  Newton  had  taken  an 
opposite  course,  and  failing  to  learn  anything  of 
his  movements  by  examining  that  point  of  the 
compass,  he  made  his  decision  to  push  on  to  Fort 
Fond  du  Lac,  without  investigating  farther. 

The  signs  which  Brinton  now  came  upon  were 
the  marks  made  by  the  snow-shoes  of  a  person 
who  was  walking  directly  away  from  the  lake, 
instead  of  toward  it,  as  the  voyageur  seemed  to 
have  thought  was  the  case  with  the  missing  boy. 
For  some  reason  of  his  own,  Fred  Newton  had 
taken  a  northerly  course  hours  before. 
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“I  am  almost  certain  that  I’ve  struck  the  right 
trail,”  was  the  thought  of  Brinton,  whose  heart 
beat  faster  with  renewed  hope.  Youth  is  lifted 
to  heights  of  expectancy  as  it  is  sunk  to  depths  of 
despondency,  by  what  at  times  are  the  merest 
trifles.  Brinton  scanned  the  snow  stretching  out 
before  him,  half  believing  he  would  catch  sight  of 
his  loved  friend.  He  noticed  that  the  trail  led  in 
the  direction  of  the  famous  “barren  grounds,” 
and  more  than  likely  the  pursuer  would  not  come 
up  with  the  other  until  both  had  penetrated  well 
into  that  dismal  region. 

Before  renewing  the  search,  Brinton  removed 
the  thick  glove  from  one  hand,  and  inserting  his 
thumb  and  forefinger  into  his  mouth  and  pressing 
them  against  the  tip  of  his  tongue,  he  emitted  a 
blast  that  it  would  seem  even  in  that  cold  region 
should  have  been  heard  for  miles.  It  was  the 
signal  that  he  and  Fred  often  used,  and  with  which 
they  summoned  each  other  when  farther  apart 
than  the  eye  could  traverse. 

He  started  when  he  fancied  he  heard  a  faint 
reply  to  his  call.  He  repeated  it  with  all  vigor 
and  listened  again.  Faintly  the  whistle  sounded 
from  a  point  not  far  away.  Looking  in  that 
direction,  Brinton  learned  that  it  was  the  echo  of 
his  own  signal. 
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Something  like  a  mile  off  rose  a  rocky  ridge 
which  cut  across  the  course  he  had  laid  out  to 
follow.  While  the  echo  was  not  specially  strong, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  sound  was 
flung  back  by  the  ridge,  which  was  without 
trees  on  its  summit. 

“I  wonder  whether  Fred  could  have  taken 
refuge  there,”  was  the  reflection  of  Brinton  as  he 
glided  forward  on  his  snow-shoes.  “It  is  a  good 
hiding  place,  but  after  all  why  should  he  want  to 
hide,  unless  his  leg  had  become  worse?  A  great 
deal  depends  upon  that.  Victor  didn’t  think  it 
was  likely  to  make  trouble  for  Fred,  but  it  may 
have  been  the  cause  of  all  his  trouble.” 

The  marks  of  the  person  who  had  gone  before 
were  too  plain  to  be  mistaken  and  Brinton  clung 
to  the  trail,  like  an  Indian  following  a  foe  through 
the  depths  of  the  forest.  The  hope  that  he  should 
find  his  cousin  among  the  rocks  grew  upon  the 
pursuer,  who  halted  while  still  some  way  off,  and 
called  to  him  with  the  utmost  strength  of  his 
voice.  Then  he  whistled  until  it  seemed  his  cheeks 
would  crack. 

The  fact  that  he  heard  no  reply  caused  him 
more  depression  than  he  had  felt  since  parting 
from  the  voyageur.  In  all  his  guessing  over  the 
mystery  of  Fred’s  disapperance,  his  cousin  was 
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forced  to  believe  that  it  was  mainly  due  to  his 
injured  limb.  Instead  of  improving  it  must  have 
grown  worse,  and  the  poor  fellow  was  in  more 
urgent  need  of  help  than  even  Brinton  had  sup¬ 
posed. 

“Suppose  his  leg  is  broken!” 

The  situation  would  have  been  grave  indeed, 
with  the  nearest  assistance  almost  a  hundred  miles 
away.  While  wounds  are  not  apt  to  cause-  so 
much  trouble  in  the  higher  latitudes  as  in  warm 
countries,  yet  a  fractured  limb  always  demands 
prompt  attention.  Neglect  is  likely  to  prove 
fatal. 

Brinton  began  to  fear  he  had  made  a  serious 
blunder  in  declining  to  retain  the  dogs  that  Victor 
Chodeau  offered  him ;  for  the  cariole  and  animals 
would  have  been  beyond  value  in  carrying  Fred 
to  Fond  du  Lac. 

The  youth  was  disappointed  with  the  ridge 
when  he  reached  it.  It  was  a  rocky  hill  and  noth¬ 
ing  more.  A  number  of  massive  rocks  rose  from 
the  ground,  but  only  for  a  few  feet  and  they  were 
upusually  symmetrical  for  that  region.  No  place 
was  visible  where  a  hare  could  have  hidden  itself. 

But  while  gazing  round  the  horizon,  his  eyes 
were  greeted  by  something  as  tangible  as  it  was 
unexpected.  A  second  ridge,  similar  to  that  on 
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which  he  was  standing  crossed  his  path,  not  more 
than  half  a  mile  distant,  and  beyond  that  smoke 
was  rising,  as  he  had  seen  it  rise  from  the  Island 
of  Pines. 

A  dark  wavy  line  climbed  upward,  like  the 
mark  of  a  tainted  finger  that  had  been  drawn  down 
the  spotless  sky.  It  was  plain  to  the  unassisted 
eye,  but  Brinton  once  more  brought  his  glass  into 
play  and  immediately  uttered  a  cry  of  surprise. 

Instead  of  one  shaft  of  vapor  there  were  five  or 
six,  quiet  near  to  one  another.  The  conclusion 
was  clear:  only  a  brief  way  beyond  the  second 
ridge  was  the  camp  of  a  large  party  of  Indians. 

“And  it  doesn’t  make  any  difference  how  many 
there  are,”  was  his  thought;  “all  red  men  are 
friendly  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  I  needn’t 
have  any  fear  of  them.” 

There  was  warrant  for  this  confidence,  though 
the  “fly  in  the  ointment”  remained  in  the  form 
of  the  Chippewyan  who  had  given  a  proof  of  his 
disposition  toward  young  gentlemen  with  a 
lighter  complexion  than  himself.  Brinton,  how¬ 
ever,  pressed  sturdily  forward  and  climbing  the 
second  ridge  gazed  over  the  snow  beyond  with  a 
curiosity  that  could  not  have  been  greater. 

That  which  greeted  his  eyes  was  an  interesting 
picture,  for,  instead  of  gazing  down  upon  a  party 
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of  red  men,  he  was  contemplating  a  Chippewyan 
village. 

It  consisted  of  eight  tepees  or  lodges,  all  made 
of  buffalo  skins,  sewed  together  at  the  edges  with 
strong  deer  sinews  for  thread,  and  fitted  over  and 
around  a  framework  of  poles  stacked  together  like 
so  many  muskets.  Each  had  a  goodly-sized  gap 
in  the  top,  through  which  the  smoke  found  its  way 
to  the  upper  air.  It  was  this  vapor  that  had 
caught  the  eye  of  Brinton  Warren  before  he  saw 
the  primitive  settlement. 

The  skins  were  held  at  the  bottom  by  strong 
stakes  driven  into  the  gro  nd.  Several  were  forced 
into  the  earth  farther  away.  From  each  of  these 
a  powerful  thong  ran  to  the  top  of  the  lodge,  all 
drawn  taut  to  prevent  the  overturning  of  the 
dwellings  by  the  wind  storms,  which,  as  you 
have  learned,  sometimes  prevail  through  that 
region. 

In  front  of  these  tepees,  all  standing  in  a  row, 
ran  a  small  stream  of  water,  now  frozen  over,  wTith 
the  ice  hidden  by  snow.  It  is  the  custom  of  the 
migratory  red  men,  whether  in  the  far  North  or  in 
the  western  part  of  the  United  States,  to  locate 
themselves  where  running  water  is  convenient. 
Do  not  gather  the  idea,  however,  that  an  aborigi¬ 
nal  American  is  fond  of  cold  water  for  any  other 
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purpose  than  drinking  and  perhaps  occasional 
culinary  purposes. 

Brinton  Warren  gazed  for  some  time  upon  the 
curious  picture.  He  expected  to  see  some  of  the 
inhabitants  moving  about,  but  the  flapping*skins 
at  the  base  of  the  lodges,  answering  for  doors, 
remained  closed,  as  if  it  were  the  depth  of  winter 
and  the  people  dared  not  venture  outside  because 
of  the  frightful  temperature. 

“It  can’t  be  that,”  reflected  the  youth;  “for 
it  isn’t  as  cold  as  it  was  this  morning  and  all  the 
Indians  in  British  America  are  so  used  to  such 
weather  that  they  don’t  care  any  more  for  it  than 
Victor  Chodeau.  Now,  wouldn’t  it  be  strange  if 
that  Chippewyan  who  tried  to  shoot  me  is  down 
there  in  one  of  those  wigwams?” 

It  was  a  sudden  thought  that  entered  the  brain 
of  Brinton  and  it  marked  the  rekindling  of  the  old 
dread  that  had  hardly  been  absent  since  the  search 
for  Fred  Newton  began.  What  more  natural  than 
that  if  there  was  one  daring  wretch  in  the  tribe, 
he  had  his  friends  of  the  same  bent,  who  would 
help  him  in  his  dreadful  purposes? 

It  seemed  to  Brinton  that  some  of  the  red  men 
must  soon  show  themselves.  It  was  compara¬ 
tively  early  in  the  day,  and  he  could  think  of  no 
reason  why  warriors,  squaws,  and  children  should 
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remain  within  doors  for  an  indefinite  time.  His 
waiting  and  watching  were  partially  rewarded. 
The  flap  of  the  second  tepee  was  thrust  aside. 
Its  opening  faced  the  frozen  stream  and  was  thus  at 
right  angles  to  the  course  of  the  spectator.  Through 
the  buffalo  skin  thus  pushed  away,  the  head  of  an 
Indian  boy  of  about  his  own  age,  appeared.  He 
stepped  outside,  and  gazed  up  and  down  the  street, 
as  it  may  be  called.  Evidently  he  did  not  find 
that  for  which  he  was  looking,  for,  after  standing 
for  a  few  minutes  in  front  of  his  home,  he  turned 
about,  drew  the  door  open  and  passed  out  of  sight 
again. 

“Had  he  glanced  this  way  he  must  have 
seen  me,  but  he  knows  nothing  of  his  com¬ 
ing  visitor,’’  was  the  conclusion  of  Brinton  War¬ 
ren. 

At  that  moment,  something  soft  and  cold  gently 
touched  the  end  of  his  nose.  It  was  a  snowflake, 
that  was  almost  immediately  followed  by  others. 
The  air  became  full  of  the  white  feathery  particles 
which  fluttered  and  eddied  about  him  in  myriads. 
He  was  sensible,  too,  of  a  marked  rising  of  tem¬ 
perature.  The  snowfall  was  not  likely  to  last 
long,  but  for  the  time  the  air  was  so  obscured  that 
Brinton  only  saw  dimly  the  lodges  at  the  bottom 
of  the  slope  on  which  he  stood. 
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“I  wonder  if  Fred  is  down  there  among  those 
people.” 

This  was  the  thought  that  had  been  with  his 
cousin  from  the  first  and  to  which  he  gave  ex¬ 
pression  again,  while  hesitating  whether  to  go 
forward  at  once  and  learn  the  truth  whatever  it 
might  be.  The  disquieting  fear  was  that  if  his 
relative  was  in  one  of  the  tepees,  he  was  there  by 
virtue  of  the  power  of  his  enemy.  If  Brinton 
went  to  his  relief,  the  chances  were  that  he  would 
be  made  a  prisoner  also,  but  even  in  that  event, 
the  two  would  not  be  placed  in  a  very  bad  situa¬ 
tion.  They  might  be  detained  for  a  time,  but  the 
red  men  would  hardly  dare  to  do  them  an  injury, 
or  try  to  hold  them  captive  for  any  length  of 
time.  Victor  Chodeau  would  travel  fast  and  soon 
press  his  search  in  a  region  where,  sooner  or  later, 
he  would  trace  both  youths  to  the  place  of  their 
captivity. 

At  any  rate,  Brinton  did  not  once  seriously 
think  of  turning  back,  after  having  penetrated 
thus  far  in  his  search  for  Fred  Newton.  Waiting 
but  a  brief  while  longer,  without  seeing  any  more 
Indians,  he  moved  down  the  gentle  declivity 
toward  the  lodges,  resolute  to  learn  the  truth 
before  he  returned. 


CHAPTER  XX 

A  CHIPPEWYAN  VILLAGE 

HAVING  decided  to  make  search  through 
the  Chippewyan  village  (if  it  be  proper 
to  dignify  a  collection  of  eight  tepees 
or  lodges  with  that  name),  Brinton  Warren 
glided  down  the  slope  on  his  snow-shoes,  with  his 
gun  over  his  shoulder  and  his  lips  compressed,  for 
he  was  resolute  of  purpose. 

The  snowflakes  were  whirling  and  eddying  about 
him,  the  cold  particles  tipping  his  face,  where 
it  was  exposed,  as  smiliar  ones  had  done  many 
times  in  his  far  away  home,  when  he  and  Fred 
frolicked  together.  It  is  said  that  the  air  at  such 
times  contains  more  ozone  than  usual.  This  may 
account  for  the  lively  spirits  which  all  youngsters 
feel  when  it  is  snowing.  The  fact  should  per¬ 
suade  parents,  too,  to  excuse  their  boys  when,  in 
the  exuberance  of  their  delight,  they  land  one  or 
more  snowballs  against  the  shoulders  or  head  of 
the  father  as  he  is  plodding  past. 

Having  decided  to  make  his  search  thorough, 
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Brinton  began  at  the  beginning.  He  walked 
straight  to  the  nearest  tepee,  pulled  aside  the 
flap  of  buffalo  skin  and  peered  within.  The 
glare  of  the  snow  on  the  outside  was  in  his  eyes 
and  made  it  hard  to  see  anything  clearly,  until 
his  vision  accommodated  itself  to  the  change. 
But  he  observed  a  pile  of  burning  fagots  on  the 
other  side  of  the  lodge,  whose  yellow  light  filled 
the  surrounding  space. 

Over  this  fire  was  suspended  an  iron  kettle  on 
a  pair  of  crossed  sticks  and  a  squaw  was  stirring 
the  contents  with  another  stick.  Her  back  was 
toward  the  intruder,  and,  though  she  must  have 
heard  the  noise  made  by  the  opening  of  her  front 
door,  she  did  not  look  round.  The  master  of  the 
aboriginal  household  was  stretched  out  on  some 
buffalo  skins  near  by,  sound  asleep.  A  child  of 
some  eight  years,  so  clothed  that  no  one  could  guess 
his  or  her  sex,  was  playing  with  a  papoose  by 
rolling  it  over  on  the  floor  of  smooth  earth.  There 
was  no  danger  of  either  being  soiled  by  this 
pleasantry,  for  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
become  more  so. 

Strange  as  it  was,  not  one  of  the  four  occupants 
gave  any  attention  to  the  intruder.  Probably 
they  took  him  for  one  of  their  own  people,  in 
whom  they  felt  no  interest.  Brinton  paused  only 
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long  enough  to  make  sure  that  he  whom  he  sought 
was  not  there,  and  then  passed  on  to  the  next 
tepee.  This  was  the  one  from  which  an  Indian 
youth  had  stepped  some  time  before,  only  to  with¬ 
draw  quickly  into  his  residence. 

The  scene  here  was  in  some  respects  a  repetition 
of  what  he  had  just  witnessed.  The  man  of 
the  house,  howTever,  was  sitting  on  a  buffalo  robe 
and  smoking  a  long-stemmed  pipe,  while  his  son, 
the  only  youthful  member  of  the  household,  had 
lain  down,  as  if  to  woo  slumber,  but  his  eyes 
opened  when  the  flap  was  drawn  aside  and  he, 
like  his  father,  glanced  at  Brinton.  The  elder  sat 
with  his  knees  drawn  up,  his  forearms  resting  upon 
them.  He  glanced  sideways  at  the  visitor  but 
did  not  move  his  head  so  much  as  an  inch.  It 
would  be  thought  that  his  son  must  have  felt 
some  interest  at  sight  of  the  paleface,  but  he 
failed  to  do  so.  Perhaps  he  was  beginning  to 
become  drowsy,  for  he  remained  as  motionless  as 
his  parent. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  describe  the  experience 
of  Brinton  while  inspecting  the  Chippewyan 
lodges.  He  scrutinized  the  interior  of  each  of 
the  eight,  but  saw7  nothing  of  his  cousin.  Some 
of  the  inmates  gave  the  caller  attention.  Twro 
men,  tw7o  boys  and  a  squaw  came  outside  of  their 
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lodges  in  order  to  view  him  more  closely.  They 
were  soon  joined  by  others.  Thus,  when  the 
search  was  over,  Brinton  found  himself  amid  a 
group  of  fully  a  dozen  Chippewyans  of  varying 
sizes  and  ages. 

One  of  the  men,  who  probably  was  the  chief  or 
leader  of  the  tribe,  did  the  talking  for  the  others. 
He  spoke  vigorously  to  the  white  youth,  who 
listened  respectfully  and  did  not  understand  a 
syllable  of  what  was  said.  It  was  a  striking 
picture.  In  the  midst  of  a  snow  storm,  with  more 
than  a  score  of  warriors,  squaws  and  children 
surrounding  him,  Brinton  Warren  tried  to  catch 
the  meaning  of  the  words  spoken  to  him.  Failing 
in  that,  he  in  turn  used  English,  but,  for  a  time, 
with  no  better  result. 

Then  suddenly,  to  his  vast  relief,  he  heard  his 
own  language. 

“ Who  are  you?” 

The  question  was  asked  by  a  short  sturdy 
Chippewyan,  with  a  broad,  greasy  face  and  a 
good-humored  expression.  He  had  picked  up 
the  language  at  some  of  the  posts  and  the  wonder 
was  that  he  spoke  it  with  so  much  fluency.  The 
delighted  Brinton  addressed  himself  directly  to 
him,  and  repeated  his  own  name.  It  was  not  to  be 
supposed  that  the  red  man  had  ever  heard  it 
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before.  To  judge  from  his  stolid  expression,  he 
certainly  was  not  impressed  by  the  information. 

“What  you  want  ?  ” 

Brinton  showed  shrewdness  by  first  making  it 
understood  that  he  was  a  friend  of  Victor  Cho- 
deau.  He  knew  that  name  was  familiar  to  these 
people,  and  they  would  show  it  a  deference  which 
might  be  lacking  in  different  circumstances. 

“I  am  looking  for  a  friend;  he  is  about  my  size 
and  he  is  English  like  me;  he  is  lost;  have  any 
of  you  seen  him  ?  ” 

This  certainly  was  explicit,  but  he  had  to  re¬ 
peat  the  substance  in  varying  forms  several  times, 
before  his  meaning  was  comprehended.  The 
interpreter  explained  the  wishes  of  the  visitor, 
and  the  Chippewyan  talked  together  for  several 
minutes,  before  the  questions  were  answered. 
The  inquirer  was  prepared  for  what  was  told  him. 
Had  Fred  really  been  in  the  village,  he  would  have 
been  discovered  by  his  cousin,  who  was  now  told 
by  the  red  men  that  they  had  not  seen  the  boy  and 
knew  nothing  of  him. 

Brinton  was  tempted  to  tell  of  his  strange  ex¬ 
perience  with  a  member  of  their  tribe  on  the 
Island  of  Pines,  but  feared  it  would  not  do. 
When  there  is  danger  of  treading  on  another  per¬ 
son’s  toes,  walk  round  them. 
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There  was  no  call  for  staying  longer  in  this 
primitive  settlement.  It  was  not  without  a  cer¬ 
tain  misgiving  that  he  thanked  the  Chippewyan 
who  had  acted  as  interpreter  and  added  that  he 
must  hasten  away,  for  he  was  in  distress  because  of 
his  lost  friend.  The  visitor  was  afraid  that  these 
red  men  would  keep  him  where  he  was.  The 
stocky  warrior  said  it  was  the  wish  of  all  that  he 
should  stay  with  them  for  a  few  days.  A  storm 
was  raging  and  it  was  wise  to  wait  until  it  had 
passed. 

“I  thank  you  and  them,  but  I  do  not  mind  a 
flurry  like  this;  I  have  no  time  to  lose;  I  must 
be  off;  good  bye.  ” 

A  trying  period,  brief  though  it  was,  came  to 
him  while  walking  up  the  slope.  He  half -ex¬ 
pected  a  rifle  shot  and  it  was  the  utmost  he  could 
do  to  restrain  himself  from  shoving  his  snow-shoes 
forward,  like  one  running  a  race.  His  relief, 
therefore,  was  inexpressible,  when  he  passed  over 
the  crest  of  the  ridge  without  molestation.  After 
going  a  little  way  he  looked  back.  The  tepees 
and  their  owners  were  hidden  from  sight. 

But  the  youth  was  not  relieved  from  all  fear. 
The  Chippewyans  might  decide  to  pursue  him. 
Accordingly,  when  well  beyond  sight,  Brinton 
made  an  abrupt  turn  in  this  course.  He  relied 
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upon  the  falling  snow  to  blot  out  the  faint  trail 
which  he  made  as  he  went  along. 

But  his  action  would  have  led  him  hopelessly 
astray  had  he  not  used  his  mother- wit.  Nothing 
is  easier  than  for  one  to  lose  himself  in  the  snow 
fields,  where  he  is  out  of  sight  of  all  landmarks. 
Brinton  decided  to  stay  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake, 
until  the  skies  cleared  and  he  would  be  able  to 
keep  his  bearings  in  mind.  On  the  edge  of  Atha¬ 
basca  lay  the  boat  of  the  voyageur,  which  might 
prove  useful  and,  moreover,  it  was  not  far  from 
the  Island  of  Pines. 

Somehow  or  other,  the  belief  was  imbedding 
itself  in  the  mind  of  Brinton  Warren  that  it  was 
there  after  all  that  he  must  look  for  the  key  to  the 
mystery  that  thus  far  had  baffled  him. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

THE  QUALITY  OF  MERCY 

IT  was  a  laborious  walk  to  the  point  near  which 
Victor  Chodeau  had  landed  that  morning 
from  the  Island  of  Pines.  The  falling  snow 
gathered  in  the  network  of  Brinton’s  shoes,  and 
clogged  his  footsteps.  It  settled  on  his  head  and 
shoulders  until  he  looked  like  one  of  those  wintry 
images  with  which  you  are  all  familiar. 

When  the  toilsome  journey  was  ended  the  youth 
was  disappointed  in  more  than  one  respect.  He 
had  intended  to  draw  the  boat  farther  up  the 
bank,  turn  it  over  and  use  it  for  a  shelter  from  the 
storm,  but  it  was  too  heavy  to  be  moved  by  him. 
He  dared  not  resort  to  it  where  it  lay  for  the 
storm  was  likely  to  drive  the  waves  against  the 
craft.  Moreover,  no  fuel  was  to  be  procured  in 
the  vicinity.  It  only  remained  for  him  to  find  the 
best  refuge  within  his  reach. 

He  was  sorry  he  had  not  accepted  the  hospital¬ 
ity  of  the  Chippewyans ;  for  uninviting  as  were  the 
interiors  of  their  tepees,  they  were  far  preferable 
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to  the  open  air  during  a  snow  storm.  He  did 
not  believe  now  that  any  of  the  Indians  meditated 
the  least  harm  to  him. 

While  these  thoughts  were  passing  through  his 
mind,  he  observed  that  the  snow-fall  had  ceased. 
The  temperature  sank,  and  there  was  no  wind. 
He  decided  to  push  for  the  wrooded  ridge  which  the 
voyageur  had  advised  him  to  make  his  headquar¬ 
ters,  should  circumstances  permit  him  to  do  so. 
The  outline  of  the  wooded  elevation  shovTed  dimly 
in  the  gathering  gloom  and  after  clambering  to  the 
top  of  the  bluffs,  he  headed  for  it.  It  was  com¬ 
paratively  easy  to  make  his  way  over  the  snow, 
now  that  he  had  grown  expert  in  the  use  of  the 
footgear  that  is  so  troublesome  to  beginnners. 

While  struggling  on,  Brinton  w-as  reminded  that 
he  had  not  eaten  since  morning.  His  anxiety 
over  the  fate  of  his  cousin  had  held  his  appetite 
in  abeyance,  but  it  refused  to  remain  quiescent 
any  longer.  Glad  he  was  that  he  had  taken  some 
strips  of  dried  meat  from  Victor  Chodeau.  He 
had  enough  to  serve  him  for  twro  or  possibly  three 
meals  by  strict  economy  in  its  use. 

The  northern  pine  is  found  at  all  times  in  travers¬ 
ing  the  region  around  Lake  Athabasca  and  other 
portions  in  the  upper  part  of  the  present  Dominion 
of  Canada,  so  that  the  hunters  and  trappers  are 
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never  without  the  means  for  making  a  comfortable 
camp.  No  sooner  had  Brinton  Warren  reached 
the  pine  ridge  than  he  set  about  gathering  fuel 
enough  to  last  him  through  the  night.  He  was 
sensible  all  the  while  that  it  was  growing  colder. 
In  fact  the  temperature  sank  lower  that  night 
than  at  any  time  since  entering  the  country. 
Assuredly  the  young  man  would  have  perished 
but  for  the  warmth  imparted  by  the  camp-fire. 
No  one  could  have  been  more  impressed  with  this 
fact  than  Brinton  himself.  He  spent  a  long  time 
in  gathering  the  branches,  most  of  which  he  was 
compelled  to  break  from  the  parent  trees,  until  he 
had  a  big  pile  collected. 

He  next  used  his  snow-shoes  to  scoop  out  the 
snow  down  to  the  bare  earth.  This  circular 
space  was  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  diameter  and 
walled  in  on  every  hand  by  banks  fully  half  as 
high.  On  one  side,  a  bed  of  the  fragrant  boughs 
was  spread,  so  that  he  could  recline  upon  it,  with 
his  feet  as  close  to  the  blaze  as  endurable.  Then, 
with  his  heavy  blanket  wrapped  about  him  from 
head  to  foot,  he  ought  to  secure  a  fair  degree  of 
comfort.  One  advantage  of  this  bowl -like  de¬ 
pression  in  the  snow  was  that  it  held  a  good  deal 
of  the  heat,  which  otherwise  would  have  been  dis¬ 
sipated  in  the  open  air. 
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When  the  preparations  were  completed  it  was 
dark  and  the  stars  were  shining  in  the  clear  cold 
sky  overhead.  He  applied  a  match  to  the  dried 
cones  and  decayed  twigs  and  soon  a  big  fire 
crackled  cheerily.  So  intense  was  the  cold  that 
he  suffered  for  a  time.  His  feet  were  numb  and, 
removing  his  shoes,  he  held  them  so  close  to  the 
blaze  that  after  awhile  they  were  warmed.  He 
and  Fred  had  been  supplied  with  several  pairs  of 
woolen  stockings  from  the  store  of  Wagroo,  the 
Chippewyan  friend  of  Victor  Chodeau.  Brinton 
had  kept  an  extra  supply  with  him,  as  did  his 
cousin,  and  the  thoughtfulness  of  the  Canadian 
was  appreciated  by  both  lads. 

By  and  by  the  hollowed-out  space  held  so  much 
warmth  that  with  his  blanket  drawn  about  his 
body  from  head  to  foot  and  with  the  pine  boughs 
under  him,  Brinton  felt  comfortable.  He  was 
ready  for  sleep,  for  he  had  been  deprived  of  his 
usual  rest  during  the  preceding  night.  But 
slumber  refused  for  a  time  to  come  to  him.  What 
situation  could  be  more  dismal  and  lonely  than 
his?  A  few  weeks  before  he  was  on  the  Albatross, 
with  Fred  Newton,  both  looking  forward  with  the 
brightest  anticipations  to  their  arrival  at  York 
Fort.  The  ship  lay  at  the  bottom  of  Hudson  Bay, 
and  Victor  Chodeau,  with  whom  they  had  en- 
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trusted  themselves,  was  now  miles  away  and  every 
hour  of  the  day  and  a  part  of  the  night  were  draw¬ 
ing  him  farther  into  the  heart  of  the  icy  continent, 
and  beyond  call  of  the  boys  whom  he  had  left 
behind. 

And  Fred  Newton,  the  joyous  noble  fellow 
from  whom  Brinton  did  not  anticipate  he  would 
be  separated  for  an  hour,  during  their  stay  in 
America — he  had  passed  out  of  sight,  as  if  he  had 
never  been,  and  who  should  say  whether  he  was 
alive  or  dead?  No  wonder  that  with  all  his 
fatigue  of  body,  his  cousin  was  unable  to  close  his 
eyes  in  slumber  for  a  long  time. 

No  wonder  that  Brinton  was  oppressed  by  a 
sense  of  his  utter  desolation  and  his  own  insig¬ 
nificance.  It  was  a  time  when  the  strongest  man 
feels  his  nothingness  and  his  dependence  upon 
Him  whose  eye  never  sleeps. 

The  youth  sat  gazing  into  the  fire  before  him, 
waiting  for  the  expected  drowsiness  to  come. 
Because  of  its  delay,  he  took  a  sitting  posture, 
ready  to  sink  back  on  his  primitive  bed,  at  the  first 
approach  of  sleepiness.  Looking  over  the  snow 
embankment  behind  the  blaze  and  then  upward 
through  the  sighing  pines,  he  saw  the  stars  twin¬ 
kling  brightly,  as  if  looking  down  in  pity  upon  the 
lone  wanderer. 
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In  one  direction,  slightly  to  the  right,  the  view 
was  clear.  It  was  as  if  the  ridge  had  no  trees 
upon  it  whatever.  The  eye  saw  as  distinctly  as 
if  he  wrere  on  his  feet  in  the  middle  of  an  open 
plain. 

It  was  because  of  this  fact  that,  after  a  time, 
Brinton  became  aware  that  something  was  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  distinctness  of  his  view.  For  a 
brief  wfhile  the  truth  did  not  impress  him,  because 
of  his  reverie,  but  by  and  by  he  called  back  his 
wandering  thoughts.  As  he  did  so  he  made  an 
alarming  discovery. 

The  head  and  shoulders  of  an  Indian  were 
slowly  rising  above  the  wall  of  snow,  with  the 
peculiar  effect  that  a  large  part  of  the  sky  behind 
him  seemed  to  be  darkened  by  a  huge  cloud.  So 
clearly  were  the  face  and  features  shown,  that 
Brinton  immediately  recognized  the  intruder  as 
the  Chippewyan  who  had  attempted  his  life  the 
preceding  night  on  the  Island  of  Pines.  The 
miscreant  had  suffered  his  enveloping  blanket  to 
fall  awray  from  his  shoulders,  thus  establishing  his 
identity  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt. 

The  sight  of  the  red  man  at  this  unexpected 
hour  literally  paralyzed  Brinton  for  the  moment. 
He  could  not  move  nor  speak.  The  baleful  coun¬ 
tenance  remained  in  sight  not  more  than  a  single 
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minute  when  it  sank  down  as  if  into  the  snow,  and 
disappeared. 

The  instant  this  occurred,  the  courage  of  the 
youth  returned.  He  was  certain  of  the  dreadful  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  warrior  in  thus  stealing  into  camp.  His  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  islet  showed  only  too  plainly  his  purpose. 

Warren  now  did  something  that  would  not  have 
shamed  an  older  person  than  he.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  the  act  was  strikingly  original,  but, 
none  the  less,  it  was  ingenious.  He  slipped  off 
his  blanket,  hurriedly  wrapped  it  about  a  large 
pine  branch  and  placed  it  on  the  couch  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  himself  after  he  had  lain  down  to  sleep. 
Then  silently  grasping  his  rifle,  he  quickly  with¬ 
drew  in  the  opposite  direction,  entering  the 
gloom  among  the  trees. 

The  artifice  I  say  was  ingenious,  but  it  remained 
to  be  tested.  Had  the  Chippewyan  happened  to 
peep  over  the  snow  wall  during  the  few  seconds  the 
youth  was  busying  himself  with  the  trick,  he 
could  not  be  deceived.  Fortunately  the  fire  had 
sunk  low  and  the  circle  of  illumination  was  short¬ 
ened  and  dimmed.  Everything  depended  upon 
whether  his  enemy  had  taken  another  look, 
directly  after  withdrawing  from  the  other  side 
of  the  camp-fire.  If  he  had  not  done  so,  all 
promised  well,  » 
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Despite  the  tensity  of  the  situation,  Brinton 
felt  the  cold  now  that  he  did  not  have  his  outer 
protection.  He  believed  that  if  the  momentous 
question  was  decided  within  the  next  few  minutes, 
he  would  have  to  choose  between  recovering  his 
blanket  and  freezing. 

He  had  taken  position  beside  the  trunk  of  a 
pine,  less  than  fifty  feet  from  the  camp.  At  that 
distance  he  was  invisible  to  any  one  near  the  blaze, 
whose  faint  yellow  illumination  was  reflected 
against  the  pine  boughs  above  the  snowT  walls. 
If  any  one  ventured  to  peer  over  any  point  in  these 
enclosing  banks,  Brinton  must  see  him. 

The  youth  had  held  his  place  only  a  short  time 
when  he  again  saw  the  Chippewyan.  He  was 
cautiously  approaching  the  camp,  half  way  be¬ 
tween  his  former  course  and  that  taken  by  the  lad 
in  leaving  the  spot.  Why  he  had  not  made  use  of 
the  first  opportunity  offered  him  was  more  than 
our  young  friend  could  understand. 

Brinton  was  intensely  watching  the  shadowy 
and  slow-moving  form,  when  the  moon  appeared. 
It  was  not  quite  full,  and  was  almost  directly  be¬ 
hind  the  Indian.  Some  of  its  rays  found  their 
way  among  the  pines  and  helped  the  vision  of  the 
youthful  sentinel. 

As  the  Chippewyan  approached,  his  body  was 
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bent  low,  but  when  some  twenty  feet  from  the  fire 
he  halted  and  straightened  up.  This  brought  him 
into  plainer  sight  and  it  need  not  be  said  that 
Brinton  did  not  remove  his  eyes  from  him.  He 
forgot  the  biting  cold,  and  thought  only  of  the  evil 
man  who,  for  no  cause  whatever,  persistently 
sought  his  life. 

From  where  the  Indian  stood,  he  could  not  fail 
to  see  the  form  enclosed  in  a  blanket  near  the  fire. 
That  he  scrutinized  it  for  some  time  before  chang¬ 
ing  his  own  position,  was  proof  to  Brinton  that  he 
had  been  deceived  by  the  trick  of  the  youth. 

Apparently  the  Chippewyan  was  satisfied  with 
what  he  saw.  He  suddenly  brought  his  rifle  to  his 
shoulder,  took  careful  aim  and  fired.  The  dis¬ 
tance  was  too  short  for  him  to  miss  and  the  bullet 
pierced  several  folds  of  the  cloth  and  buried  itself 
in  it. 

The  Indian  now  waited  to  see  whether  there 
were  any  signs  of  life  on  the  part  of  the  body, 
which  he  believed  was  wrapped  within  it. 

“  Now  it’s  my  turn,  ”  muttered  Brinton,  bring¬ 
ing  his  weapon  to  a  level,  and  aiming  straight  at 
the  miscreant  who  did  not  dream  of  his  danger. 

The  finger  bore  lightly  upon  the  trigger,  but  the 
pressure  did  not  increase.  The  rifle  barrel  re¬ 
mained  horizontal,  and  the  youth  who  held  the 
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weapon  knew  he  had  only  to  press  a  little  harder 
and  that  life  would  be  snuffed  out  like  a  candle. 

Suddenly  Brinton  lowered  his  gun  and  let  the 
hammer  softly  down  on  the  percussion. 

“  Go,  ”  he  murmured ;  “  you  do  not  deserve  your 
life,  but  I  shall  not  take  it  from  you.  ” 

As  if  in  obedience  to  the  command,  which  could 
not  have  been  heard  ten  feet  away,  the  Chippe- 
wyan  turned  about  and  vanished  among  the  trees. 

Brinton  did  not  stir  until  some  time  after  the 
Indian  had  passed  from  sight.  Then  he  shivered 
with  cold  and  threaded  his  way  back  to  his  camp¬ 
fire.  He  flung  more  fuel  on  the  smouldering 
embers  and  gathered  up  the  blanket  in  order  to 
refold  it,  that  it  might  fit  him  better. 

While  doing  so,  something  dropped  from  within 
and  struck  his  instep.  He  stooped  and  picked 
it  up.  It  was  a  leaden  bullet.  Holding  the  cloth 
between  him  and  the  blaze,  he  saw  three  small 
round  perforations,  through  which  the  missile  had 
bored  its  way. 

“Wasn’t  it  lucky  that  I  wasn’t  inside  the  blan¬ 
ket?”  he  said  with  an  odd  feeling.  But  as  he  lay 
down,  conscience  whispered : 

“Thou  hast  done  well;  sleep  in  peace.” 

And  thus  he  slept. 
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WHAT  BRINTON  SAW 

NOW  it  may  strike  you  that  Brinton  Warren 
did  a  most  imprudent  and  dangerous 
thing,  when  he  lay  down  on  the  bed  of 
pine  boughs  and  fell  asleep. 

He  had  escaped  the  bullet  of  the  dusky  criminal, 
but  what  assurance  could  he  feel  that  the  Indian 
would  not  return  to  camp?  True,  he  could  not 
doubt  the  completeness  of  his  work,  but  such 
wretches  often  show  a  fondness  for  returning  to  the 
scenes  of  their  evil  deeds,  and  this  one  might  take 
it  into  his  head  to  do  so. 

But  he  did  not.  Who  shall  say  that  the  sweet 
security  that  brooded  over  the  youth  through  the 
Arctic  darkness  was  not  in  payment  for  the  merci¬ 
ful  thing  he  had  done?  Be  that  as  it  may,  no 
molestation  followed,  and  he  slept  not  only  until 
the  break  of  day  but  for  at  least  two  hours  beyond. 

When  Brinton  roused  himself,  he  became  in¬ 
stantly  aware  of  several  facts  that  were  not  of  the 
most  pleasant  nature.  In  the  first  place,  the  fire 
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had  sunk  so  low  that  the  remaining  embers  wrere 
buried  out  of  sight  under  the  ashes.  He  kicked 
off  the  charred  sticks  and  feathery  stuff,  threw 
fresh  wood  upon  the  glowing  coals,  and  quickly 
had  a  vigorous  fire  going.  By  standing  as  close  to 
it  as  the  heat  would  permit,  and  turning  slowly 
round  as  if  on  a  pivot,  he  managed  to  bring  back 
something  like  a  normal  temperature  to  his  frame. 

His  first  belief  was  that  the  extreme  cold  had 
frozen  the  surface  of  Lake  Athabasca,  but,  listen¬ 
ing  closely,  he  heard  the  sound  of  its  waves  on  the 
beach.  A  few  more  nights  like  the  one  that  had 
just  passed  would  do  the  trick. 

Another  truth  that  forced  itself  upon  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  Brinton  was  that  never  in  all  his  life 
had  he  been  as  hungry  as  on  this  Arctic  morning. 
It  had  been  his  purpose  to  make  the  pemmican 
last  for  several  meals,  but  he  felt  that  such  absti¬ 
nence  was  beyond  his  power. 

“If  a  fellow  is  compelled  to  starve  himself  to 
death,  he  might  as  well  do  so  after  eating  all  he 
can.  I  know  that  when  I  have  put. away  one-half 
of  that  stuff  I  shall  be  as  hungry  as  I  am  now. 
Some  folks  say  you  should  stop  eating  when 
you  are  still  hungry,  but  if  that  is  so,  what’s  the 
use  of  eating  at  all?  A  fellow  might  as  well  stay 
hungry  all  the  time  and  make  a  finish  of  it,  ” 
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It  was  through  such  brilliant  logic  that  Brinton 
demonstrated  to  his  own  satisfaction  the  folly  of 
prolonging  his  misery.  It  cannot  be  said  that  in 
ordinary  circumstances  pemmican  ranks  among 
the  choicest  of  foods,  but,  as  the  youth  declared,  it 
beats  starvation  by  several  thousand  majority. 
He  did  not  stop  masticating  and  swallowing  the 
meat  until  the  last  particle  was  gone. 

“There!”  he  said  with  a  sigh;  “I  think  I  feel 
just  a  little  bit  different,  though  it  isn’t  much. 
When  I  woke  up,  I  might  have  been  able  to  hold 
out  for  say  three  hours ;  now  I  can  brace  it  through 
for  perhaps  six  or  eight,  but  it  will  be  mighty 
hard  work.  ” 

The  mood  of  the  young  man  became  serious. 
He  was  face  to  face  with  the  most  difficult  problem 
of  his  life.  It  looked  very  much  as  if  in  setting  out 
to  find  his  cousin  he  had  lost  himself,  and  if  he  was 
ever  to  be  found  some  one  would  have  to  search  for 
him. 

He  was  several  days’  journey  from  Fort  Church¬ 
ill  or  Fond  du  Lac  and  must  rely  under  heaven 
upon  his  own  energy  and  sense  to  make  his  way 
back  to  civilization.  The  present  danger  was 
from  the  Chippewyan  who  had  already  fired  twice 
at  him,  and  who,  it  would  seem,  was  sure  to  find 
before  long  that  he  was  still  unharmed, 
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“  I  know  they  are  superstitious  people  and  he 
may  think  that  I’m  bullet-proof  and  leave  me 
alone,  but  it  won’t  be  safe  to  count  on  any  such 
whim ;  more  than  likely  he  wall  try  it  a  third  time 
and  he  may  make  a  success  of  it.  ” 

The  disheartening  fact  faced  Brinton  that  he 
knew  no  more  of  his  missing  relative  than  on  the 
preceding  morning,  when  the  voyageur  gave  up 
the  search  and  started  for  Fort  Fond  du  Lac. 
The  deliberate  thought  of  the  youth  told  him  that 
no  means  of  gaining  definite  knowledge  presented 
itself.  One  conviction,  however,  remained:  that 
was  that  the  solution  must  be  sought  on  the  little 
Island  of  Pines.  He  might  be  mistaken  in  his 
conclusion,  but  he  resolved  to  persist  in  his  investi¬ 
gation  until  the  question  was  answered  one  way  or 
another. 

By  this  time,  too,  Brinton  was  confident  he 
understood  the  theory  of  Victor  Chodeau  who  had 
been  careful  to  give  him  no  hint  of  what  was  in  his 
mind. 

“  He  traced  Fred’s  footsteps  to  the  edge  of  the 
lake  and  then  lost  them.  He  believed  the  Chippe- 
wyan  had  taken  him  there  and  that  that  was  the 
end  of  it.  This  being  so,  Victor  saw  no  use  of 
hunting  further.  A  good  many  persons  have 
found  their  last  resting  place  in  Athabasca,  and 
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he  can’t  see  what  difference  one  more  will 
make.  ” 

Further  thought  told  the  youth  that  the  prob¬ 
abilities  were  in  favor  of  the  Canadian  being 
right,  but,  none  the  less,  Brinton  was  determined 
to  learn  the  truth.  He  would  not  give  up  hope. 
The  great  fear  which  tortured  him  was  that  Fred 
had  collapsed  because  of  his  injured  limb.  If  that 
were  true,  he  was  in  most  urgent  need  of  help. 
Being  deprived  of  the  dogs  and  cariole,  he  had  no 
means  of  moving  about  or  of  shooting  game.  He 
might  be  within  a  short  distance  of  caribou,  or 
musk  oxen,  without  being  able  to  bring  them 
within  range  of  his  rifle  and  he  was  too  weak  to  fish 
in  the  lake.  The  thought  of  his  cousin  limping 
here  and  there  in  the  vain  effort  to  gather  fuel  with 
which  to  protect  himself  against  freezing  filled  the 
soul  of  Brinton  with  anguish. 

“Ah,  if  I  only  knew  where  to  look  for  poor 
Fred!” 

It  was  the  wail  that  came  to  his  lips  many  times 
during  those  trying  hours,  when  he  strove  to  the 
utmost  to  fix  upon  the  best  course  to  follow.  It 
was  self-evident  that  nothing  would  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  standing  idle  and  speculating  over  the 
right  thing  to  do.  So  he  tied  on  his  snowshoes 
and  glided  over  the  hard  crust  to  Athabasca.  He 
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moved  carefully,  often  pausing  and  looking  to¬ 
ward  every  point  of  the  compass.  It  was  all- 
important  that  he  should  not  be  seen  by  the 
ferocious  Chippewyan,  who  was  prowling  some¬ 
where  in  the  vicinity,  and  no  doubt  would  hasten 
to  finish  the  dreadful  deed  which  Providence  had 
twice  brought  to  naught. 

It  was  because  of  this  fear  that  Brinton,  instead 
of  making  his  way  directly  to  the  lake,  approached 
it  considerably  to  the  north,  where  he  believed  he 
could  gain  the  necessary  view  with  less  danger 
of  being  seen  by  his  enemy.  The  point  thus 
reached  was  a  half  mile  from  where  he  stood  when 
studying  the  islet  with  unaided  eye. 

As  had  been  said,  the  preceding  night,  although 
extremely  cold,  had  not  closed  the  waters  of  the 
great  inland  sea;  but  it  came  near  doing  so,  for 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  ice  along  the  shore,  and 
it  gleamed  in  the  sunlight,  on  the  margin  of  the 
island,  where  the  waves  splashed  against  it. 
Another  night  of  the  same  temperature  and 
without  wind  would  put  Athabasca  into  an  eight 
months’  sleep. 

Standing  thus  on  the  crest  of  the  bluffs,  Brin¬ 
ton  leveled  his  pocket  telescope  at  the  little  island 
upon  which  his  hopes  were  now  centered.  A 
flush  of  pleased  surprise  came  to  him  because  of 
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the  clearness  and  power  of  vision  thus  obtained. 
Every  pine  that  was  not  hidden  by  another  pine 
stood  out  in  sharp  relief,  and  the  grove  being  free 
from  undergrowth,  Brinton  saw  the  unmistakable 
shimmer  of  water  on  the  far  side  of  the  islet. 
Thus  every  portion  of  it  was  brought  into  his  field 
of  vision.  To  the  unaided  eye  all  this  was  a  misty 
blur. 

A  few  minutes’  scrutiny  revealed  the  thin 
column  of  smoke  climbing  through  the  tree  tops 
near  the  middle  of  the  wood,  but  he  could  not 
quite  make  out  the  pile  of  burning  fagots  at  the 
base.  Something  interfered  with  a  clear  survey. 

That  which  Brinton  had  discovered  spurred  him 
to  learn  .more.  Shoving  the  instrument  together, 
he  turned  inland,  with  the  purpose  of  veiling 
himself  from  the  sight  of  -any  one  who  might  be 
peering  out  from  the  islet,  and  circling  about  he 
came  back  to  the  edge  of  the  bluffs,  where  he 
and  the  voyageur  had  landed  and  where  his  boat 
was  still  lying  drawn  a  little  way  up  the  beach. 

The  shortening  of  the  distance  between  himself 
and  the  islet  added  to  the  clearness  of  Brinton ’s 
vision .  Again  he  was  able  to  see  clean  through  the 
collection  of  pines  to  the  lake  on  the  other  side. 
The  burning  wood  showed  more  plainly,  but  he 
saw  no  person  near  it  or  on  the  island  itself.  But 
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hold!  Some  one  was  moving  among  the  trees, 
though  where  he  had  come  from  so  suddenly  was 
beyond  present  explanation. 

This  person  first  came  into  sight  near  one  end 
of  the  island,  walked  past  the  fire,  and,  coming 
down  to  the  shore  nearest  Brinton  Warren  stood 
looking  off  toward  the  mainland. 

And  even  before  this  the  spy-glass  had  told 
Brinton  Warren  the  startling  truth  that  the  one 
whom  he  was  studying  with  an  intensity  of  inter¬ 
est  that  cannot  be  imagined,  was  Fred  Newton! 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

THE  PRISONER 

YOU  have  been  wondering  all  this  time  as 
to  what  has  become  of  Fred  Newton,  who 
had  passed  so  strangely  from  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  his  friends.  Let  us  take  up  the  search 
for  ourselves. 

Going  back  a  little  way  to  get  the  thread  of  our 
story,  you  will  recall  that  on  the  day  he  parted 
company  with  Victor  and  Brinton,  they  took 
to  the  canoe  upon  which  a  small  sail  was  reared. 
A  brisk  breeze'  was  blowing  and  the  little  craft 
was  carried  forward  with  so  much  speed  that  at 
nightfall,  it  was  six  or  eight  miles  farther  to  the 
westward  than  the  sleigh. 

s  As  yet  the  matter  of  personal  risk  or  danger  was 
in  no  one’s  thoughts.  It  was  a  question  simply 
of  convenience,  and  neither  party  felt  any  concern 
for  the  other.  Fred  was  still  troubled  by  his 
injured  limb,  and  he  kept  away  from  the  margin  of 
the  lake,  where  he  would  have  been  compelled 
to  leave  the  cariole  to  communicate  with  his 
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friends.  He  decided  to  wait  until  the  close  of 
the  day  before  doing  so. 

Accordingly,  the  dogs  were  held  at  a  jog  trot, 
until  they  reached  the  clump  of  pines,  where, 
as  you  know,  Fred  went  into  camp  for  the  night. 
Having  fixed  upon  this  course,  he  unharnessed  the 
dogs,  gave  them  their  supper  which  he  had 
brought  with  him,  and  then  made  his  way  to  the 
bluffs  of  Athabasca.  A  long  survey  of  the  fretted 
waters  in  the  gathering  gloom  brought  nothing  to 
view  and  he  returned  to  his  camp. 

His  limb  troubled  him  less  than  was  feared  by 
his  cousin.  He  had  no  difficulty  in  gathering 
enough  fuel  to  last  till  morning,  while,  like  his 
friend,  he  carried  enough  food  for  himself.  On 
this  night  the  temperature  was  comparatively 
moderate  and  no  snow  fell ;  that  came  the  follow¬ 
ing  night.  With  his  heavy  blanket  wrapped 
about  him,  he  was  confident  of  passing  the  hours 
in  comfort,  and  he  would  have  done  so  but  for  an 
alarming  interruption. 

While  sleeping,  he  was  roused  by  some  one 
violently  shaking  his  shoulder.  The  frightened 
boy  opened  his  eyes  and  stared  about  him.  The 
fire  was  burning  with  so  much  vigor  that  some  one 
must  have  thrown  more  wood  upon  it.  He  who 
had  done  so  was  an  Indian,  fully  shown  in  the 
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glare,  as  he  stood  within  a  few  paces  of  Fred  and 
looked  down  upon  him. 

Such  an  awakening  would  have  startled  any  one, 
but  when  the  youth  had  gathered  his  senses,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  he  felt  any  special  fear,  for  it 
had  been  impressed  upon  him  from  the  first  by  the 
voyageur  that  no  one  is  in  danger  from  the  Indians 
of  the  British  Possessions.  But  if  there  was  ever 
cause  for  misgiving  on  the  part  of  any  one  in  that 
respect,  that  person  was  Fred  Newton.  The  red 
man  was  a  sinewy  warrior,  whose  repellant  coun¬ 
tenance  was  streaked  by  lines  and  rude  circles  in 
black,  yellow  and  crimson  paint.  Into  the  crown 
of  his  dangling  hair,  were  thrust  several  eagle’s 
feathers,  stained  of  different  hues  and  a  necklace  of 
bear-claws  hung  round  his  neck.  He  was  wrap¬ 
ped  in  a  blanket  which  descended  from  his  shoul¬ 
ders  to  his  knees,  and  warm  leggings  and  moc¬ 
casins  showed  below. 

All  this  would  not  have  alarmed  the  youth  had 
he  not  observed  that  the  Indian  had  taken  posses¬ 
sion  of  his  rifle.  That  and  his  own  weapon  were 
held  loosely  in  the  hollow  of  his  left  elbow,  the 
stocks  resting  on  the  snow.  Y ou  hardly  need  be  re¬ 
minded  that  this  Chippewyan  was  he  who,  two 
hours  before,  had  attempted  to  shoot  Brinton 
Warren.  He  had  fled  in  an  eastern  direction  along 
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the  shore  of  the  lake  from  the  pursuing  voyageur, 
who  soon  gave  up  the  task  and  went  back  to  the 
islet. 

Meanwhile,  the  Chippewyan  skirted  the  beach 
until  he  caught  the  faint  glow  of  Fred  Newton’s 
camp-fire  (too  far  off  to  be  seen  from  the  island). 
Slipping  on  his  snow-shoes,  he  silently  glided 
thither  and  came  upon  the  camp  of  the  sleeping 
youth.  He  must  have  been  puzzled  by  what  he 
saw,  but  was  prudent  enough  to  place  the  loaded 
weapon  beyond  reach  of  the  young  man,  before 
awaking  him. 

Aroused  in  this  abrupt  fashion,  Fred  Newton, 
still  confused,  looked  up  into  the  painted  face  and 
asked : 

“What  do  you  want?  ” 

To  his  astonishment,  the  Indian  replied  in  fair 
English. 

“Get  up!” 

Fred  rose  to  his  feet.  He  did  not  need  to  be 
told  that  it  was  useless  to  offend  the  Indian.  He, 
therefore,  awaited  his  orders. 

“Walk  after  me,”  added  the  captor,  who  turned 
his  face  toward  the  lake  and  started  off  on  his 
snow-shoes.  He  abruptly  halted  at  the  thought 
that  his  prisoner  wore  only  his  ordinary  shoes. 
He  motioned  to  him  to  protect  his  feet  like  those 
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of  the  Indian,  and  it  took  Fred  but  a  few  minutes 
to  do  so.  No  attention  was  paid  to  the  dogs,  who 
were  lying  where  they  felt  the  warmth  of  the  fire. 
They  hardly  blinked,  while  the  little  drama  was 
going  on  so  near  them. 

At  daylight  a  Chippewyan  hunter  turned  off 
from  a  visit  to  his  traps  and  came  upon  the  canines 
still  asleep.  Not  understanding  the  situation,  he 
did  the  best  thing  in  the  circumstances;  he 
harnessed  the  dogs  and  uttered  a  loud  shout  which 
started  them  off  with  the  cariole.  The  theory  of 
the  Indian  was  that  they  would  take  the  right 
course  if  left  to  themselves,  and  we  know  that  they 
did  so.  The  Chippewyan  gave  them  no  more 
attention,  but,  resuming  his  own  journey,  made 
his  way  in  due  time  to  the  Chippewyan  village,  which 
was  visited  on  the  same  day_by  Brinton  Warren. 

It  followed  that  these  red  men,  if  they  had 
chosen  to  do  so,  could  have  given  Brinton  informa¬ 
tion,  though  it  would  have  availed  him  little;  but 
one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  American  race  is 
its  secretiveness.  The  members  will  withhold 
knowledge,  even  of  the  most  trifling  character,  in 
the  face  of  large  bribes,  and  when  no  ill  can  befall 
them  from  truthfully  answering  inquiries.  I 
could  mention  many  instances  of  such  muteness  on 
the  part  of  Indians,  were  it  worth  while. 
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Meanwhile,  Fred,  accompanied  by  his  captor, 
made  his  way  down  among  the  rocks  to  the  lake 
where  the  canoe  was  lying. 

“Get  in,”  was  the  curt  command  of  the  Chippe- 
wyan,  and  without  hesitation  Fred  obeyed.  The 
ride  over  the  angry  waters  was  a  trying  one,  and 
at  the  beginning  caused  the  lad  many  fears.  You 
know,  however,  that  the  adult  was  a  master  in  the 
art  of  handling  a  canoe,  and  he  manipulated  the 
paddle  and  craft  with  a  skill  which  soon  relieved 
his  passenger  of  all  fear  of  an  upset.  The  canoe¬ 
ist  kept  near  the  shore,  following  a  westerly  course, 
which  took  the  lad  farther  from  his  friends. 

The  movements  described  will  make  clear  the 
cause  of  the  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  voyageur. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  identity  of  the  red  man 
had  been  established  in  the  mind  of  Victor  Cho- 
deau,  who  did  not  doubt  that  the  missing  lad  wras 
at  the  bottom  of  Lake  Athabasca.  If  Brinton 
Warren  did  not  soon  follow  the  voyageur,  the 
latter,  as  he  had  promised,  would  make  all  haste 
to  return  and  aid  in  the  search  for  the  lost  one. 

The  Chippewyan  sped  swiftly  along  the  north¬ 
ern  shore,  going  so  far  that  he  had  no  fear  of  being 
discovered  by  the  white  man.  Then  he  turned 
to  land,  the  two  stepped  out  and  the  canoe  was 
drawn  up  beyond  sight  of  prying  eyes.  Soon 
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after  this,  day  broke,  but  the  prisoner  was  held  so 
close  within  the  little  inlet,  that  he  saw  nothing  of 
the  boat  of  Victor  Chodeau,  when  it  came  to  land 
with  Brinton  Warren. 

Fred  noted  that  the  warrior  frequently  peered 
out  from  their  hiding  place,  and  he  suspected  the 
meaning  of  his  action,  When  the  coast  was  clear 
the  Chippewyan  launched  his  canoe,  and  headed 
for  the  islet.  It  was  one  of  the  curious  fatalities 
which  accompanied  this  series  of  events,  that,  at 
that  very  time,  the  two  might  have  been  seen  by 
the  voyageur  and  Brinton  Warren,  had  they  not 
been  hurrying  to  meet  the  cariole  and  dogs,  with 
the  belief  that  they  were  about  to  gain  the  truth 
concerning  Fred  Newton.  Failing  to  do  so,  they 
returned  to  the  lake,  but  were  just  too  late  to  learn 
that  which  they  were  so  anxious  to  know. 

By  this  time,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  the 
prisoner  had  become  alarmed  for  his  own  safety. 
The  action  of  his  captor  could  be  explained  on  no 
other  ground  than  that  of  the  bitterest  enmity 
to  him.  It  was  apparent  that  he  meant  to  keep 
his  prisoner  from  his  friends.  Fred  knew  they 
would  make  diligent  search  for  him  and  his 
cousin  would  be  anxious  and  distressed  on  his 
account. 

“I  don’t  know  why  the  Indian  has  done  this,” 
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reflected  the  lad,  “but  he  is  in  deadly  earnest.  If 
he  is  pursued  too  closely  by  Victor,  he  will  take 
my  life,  as  I  have  read  the  wild  Indians  to  the 
south  do  when  in  danger  of  losing  a  captive. 
Isn’t  there  some  way  by  which  I  can  help  myself?  ” 

It  was  not  the  first  time  he  had  asked  himself 
the  momentous  question.  Perhaps  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  might  soon  offer.  If  so,  he  was  determined 
to  seize  it.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  he  would 
have  been  as  chivalrous  as  his  cousin,  and  possi¬ 
bly  that  cousin  would  not  have  been  merciful  had 
he  known  all. 

When  the  Chippewyan  was  driving  his  canoe 
over  the  lake,  he  placed  his  captive  in  the  bow, 
while  he  sat  near  the  middle  of  the  craft.  Both 
rifles  lay  on  the  bottom  behind  him,  and  he  faced 
the  direction  in  which  he  was  going.  Thus  he 
was  between  Fred  and  the  guns. 

“Lucky  for  him  he  is  careful,”  thought  Fred; 
“if  I  could  get  hold  of  my  rifle,  I  should  make 
short  work  with  him.  I  don’t  know  how  he  feels 
about  it,  but  all  I  ask  is  a  single  chance.” 

It  would  have  been  mad  folly  to  leap  upon  the 
warrior,  while  his  face  was  the  other  away.  True, 
where  the  strength  of  the  combatants  was  equal, 
such  an  attack  would  have  been  largely  in  favor 
of  the  assailant,  but  the  boy  could  do  nothing 
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with  a  full-grown  man,  trained  by  the  hardships  of 
life  in  the  open.  Any  meeting  on  even  terms 
would  seal  the  fate  of  the  youth  in  a  twinkling. 

Fred  decided  to  wait  till  the  landing  was  made. 
He  would  be  on  the  alert  to  snatch  up  his  gun  and 
to  use  it  in  the  momentary  surprise  of  the  Chippe- 
wyan.  It  would  seem  that  such  an  opportunity 
must  soon  offer. 

Fred  was  in  this  anxious  mood,  when  the  prow 
of  the  canoe  touched  the  shingle.  Without  stir¬ 
ring,  the  Chippewyan  called  over  his  shoulder : 

“Step  out!” 

To  facilitate  obedience,  he  swung  the  craft 
sideways,  thus  making  it  easy  for  the  lad  to  do 
as  commanded.  Fred  did  so  without  hesitation 
and  eagerly  watched  the  other.  The  Chippewyan 
laid  down  his  paddle,  picked  up  the  two  guns,  and 
placed  one  foot  on  the  shingle.  With  the  weapons 
under  his  arm,  he  used  the  other  hand  in  drawing 
the  canoe  beyond  reach  of  the  waves. 

Thus  Fred’s  opportunity  was  denied  him. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 
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FRED  NEWTON  and  his  Chippewyan  captor 
walked  side  by  side  to  the  middle  of  the 
islet,  where  a  fire  had  been  kindled  by  the 
red  man  some  time  before.  Here  the  two  began 
gathering  wood,  as  if  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
elder  to  keep  the  blaze  going. 

To  work  effectively,  the  Indian  leaned  the  guns 
against  the  trunk  of  a  pine,  but,  without  seeming 
to  do  so,  he  managed  matters  so  as  to  stay  nearer 
the  weapons  than  the  boy  could  place  himself 
without  awaking  suspicion. 

“I  believe  he  knows  what  I  am  thinking  about 
and  doesn’t  mean  to  give  a  minute’s  advantage,” 
was  the  conclusion  of  our  young  friend. 

When  no  more  wood  was  needed,  the  Chippe¬ 
wyan  did  an  amazing  thing — one  that  held  the  boy 
for  a  brief  while  in  speechless  astonishment. 

So  many  fires  had  burned  on  this  spot  that  for 
the  space  of  several  square  yards,  the  ground  was 
covered  with  ashes  and  charred  bits  of  wood.  The 
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Indian  having  removed  his  snow-shoes,  kicked  the 
covering  at  the  rear  of  the  embers,  lifted  up  a 
broad  flat  stone,  and  with  a  gun  in  each  hand  began 
sinking  from  sight ! 

He  went  down  so  steadily  that  it  was  evident 
he  was  descending  some  kind  of  steps.  But  he 
did  not  go  far,  when  he  reappeared,  the  stone 
which  covered  the  opening  remaining  off  during  his 
brief  absence. 

“Why  didn’t  I  slip  it  back  in  place  and  sit  on 
it?”  Fred  asked  himself;  “then  he  would  have 
been  at  my  mercy  and  I  could  have  dictated  terms.” 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  lad  that  he  did  not 
make  any  such  attempt.  He  could  not  have  held 
down  the  lid  against  the  efforts  of  the  Chippewyan, 
and  whatever  terms  he  might  have  made  with  his 
foe  could  never  have  been  enforced. 

Standing  again  on  the  upper  ground,  the  Indian 
flung  more  fuel  upon  the  embers,  and  watched  the 
smoke  that  rose  among  the  trees,  as  if  he  had  some 
purpose  of  his  own  in  producing  a  signal  that  could 
be  seen  for  several  miles  in  all  directions.  All  this 
time,  the  opening  to  the  underground  region 
remained  open.  The  flat  stone  was  only  two  or 
three  inches  in  thickness  and  slightly  more  than 
square.  A  man  could  handle  it  with  little  dif¬ 
ficulty. 
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Impelled  by  curiosity  and  the  fact  that  he  was 
at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  himself,  Fred  stepped 
close  to  the  opening  and  looked  down.  Every¬ 
thing  was  impenetrably  dark.  He  drew  back 
and  was  about  to  move  away,  for  the  fire  was  grow¬ 
ing  uncomfortably  warm,  when  he  saw  that  the 
Indian  was  at  his  elbow.  He  pointed  at  the  open¬ 
ing  and  said : 

“Go  down — won’t  hurt.” 

Fred  did  not  hesitate,  though  filled  with  a  vague 
fear.  So  long  as  nothing  was  to  be  accomplished 
by  resenting  the  orders  of  his  captor,  it  was  wise 
to  obey  them.  The  youth  meant  to  gain  his  good 
will,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible. 

The  cave  was  six  or  eight  feet  deep,  and  was 
reached  by  irregular  stones  arranged  as  steps. 
Standing  at  the  bottom  and  looking  around,  the 
darkness  was  so  profound  that  the  youth  saw 
nothing.  The  only  window  or  opening  was  that 
through  which  he  had  descended,  and  the  light 
penetrated  but  a  slight  distance  from  the  foot 
of  the  steps. 

The  Chippewyan  went  down  after  the  lad,  who 
heard  him  moving  about  in  the  gloom,  as  if  all 
was  familiar  to  him,  as  no  doubt  was  the  fact. 
When  Fred’s  eyes  grew  accustomed  to  the  obscur-  * 
ity,  he  learned  something  of  the  cave  in  which  he 
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stood.  It  was  of  irregular  formation  and  a  dozen 
feet  or  so  in  extent.  It  was  rough  and  jagged 
overhead  and  the  same  under  foot,  where  the 
roughness  was  overcome  by  several  furs  that  were 
spread  for  a  carpet.  By  and  by  the  young  man 
made  out  a  considerable  pile  of  peltries  at  one  side 
of  the  cave  Looking  into  the  place  for  the  first 
time,  one  might  well  mistake  it  for  the  cache  of 
some  trapper  who  there  hid  his  property  from  the 
sight  of  others. 

The  fear  that  had  long  been  with  Fred  Newton 
was  intensified  by  his  visit  to  the  underground 
world.  If  the  Indian  chose  to  turn  upon  him,  he 
would  be  helpless.  Fearful  of  rousing  his  anger, 
the  captive  timidly  asked : 

“Is  this  your  home?” 

“Ugh!  your  home,”  was  the  startling  reply. 

The  words  could  mean  nothing  except  that  the 
boy  was  to  stay  there  for  the  remainder  of  his 
days.  The  Chippewyan  had  taken  all  the  trouble 
described  in  order  to  thrust  the  white  lad  into  the 
underground  prison.  It  will  be  understood  why 
the  declaration  of  the  captor  came  in  the  nature 
of  a  relief  to  the  prisoner;  for  so  long  as  he  was 
thus  held,  so  long  was  he  safe  against  harm. 
While  “there’s  life  there’s  hope,”  and  the  truth 
was  never  felt  more  keenly  than  in  this  instance. 
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The  two  were  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  steps, 
where  the  light  streamed  from  above  and  made 
the  forms  and  faces  distinct  to  each  other.  The 
Chippewyan  had  left  the  rifles  outside,  and  was 
silent  for  some  minutes  as  if  in  deep  thought. 
Still  striving  to  conciliate  him,  Fred  said : 

“This  is  a  good  place  when  it  is  stormy  and  cold.” 

By  way  of  reply,  the  warrior  pointed  to  the  pile 
of  furs. 

“Lay  down — stay  there!” 

It  cannot  be  said  that  this  was  pleasing  to  the 
youth,  but  he  walked  across  the  slight  interven¬ 
ing  space  and  lay  down  on  the  luxurious  peltries. 
In  any  other  circumstances  the  rest  would  have 
been  welcome.  He  was  hypocritical  enough  to 
say: 

“I  couldn’t  ask  anything  finer  than  this.” 

The  Chippewyan  was  still  standing  under  the 
daylight  that  came  through  the  opening  over  his 
head.  Instead  of  replying  to  or  commenting  upon 
the  words  of  the  prisoner,  he  remained  for  a 
minute  or  two,  as  rigid  as  a  statue,  looking 
fixedly  at  him.  Fred  was  sure  he  had  never  seen 
so  repellant  a  face,  disfigured  as  it  was  by  the 
daubs  of  paint.  It  was  a  severe  trial  of  the  cap¬ 
tive’s  nerves  when  he  saw  the  serpent-like  eyes 
centered  upon  him. 
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“What  is  he  thinking  off ” 

Fred  dared  not  frame  his  lips  to  form  the  ques¬ 
tion,  but  it  was  hard  to  keep  from  shuddering. 
He  believed  the  criminal  was  debating  with  himself 
whether  he  should  keep  his  captive  in  this  place, 
or  end  everything  at  once  then  and  there.  Im¬ 
pressed  with  the  critical  situation,  the  youth  put 
up  a  prayer  to  his  Heavenly  Father  that  He  would 
incline  the  heart  of  the  rufhan  to  mercy. 

If  such  were  the  thoughts  of  the  Chippewyan, 
the  prayer  of  the  boy  was  answered.  The  man, 
without  a  word,  turned  about  and  went  up  the 
steps,  leaving  the  entrance  open  behind  him. 

Fred  could  form  no  idea  of  what  all  this  meant. 
Perhaps  the  warrior  intended  to  return  soon  or  he 
might  never  come  back.  It  was  not  impossible 
that  he  was  waiting  near  at  hand,  hoping  his  pris¬ 
oner  would  try  to  escape,  and  give  a  pretext  for 
shooting  him  as  his  head  rose  above  the  surface. 
If  the  last  was  a  part  of  the  Chippewyan ’s  plan, 
Fred  made  sure  he  did  not  furnish  the  excuse  to 
him. 

The  cave  had  one  merit :  it  must  be  fairly  com¬ 
fortable  during  the  Arctic  weather,  with  its  sup¬ 
ply  of  soft,  rich  furs  of  different  animals,  in  which 
to  wrap  one’s  self.  Into  that  retreat  the  smiting 
blasts  which  sweep  across  Athabasca  could  never 
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penetrate.  The  terrific  tempests  that  lash  the 
waters  into  freezing  spray  and  mist,  and  hurl  them 
booming  like  a  park  of  artillery  against  the  rocky 
shores  need  awaken  no  misgiving  on  the  part  of 
the  hunter  who  made  his  refuge  in  the  secure 
retreat. 

So  far  as  Fred  Newton  could  learn,  no  fire  had 
ever  been  kindled  in  this  subterranean  retreat. 
It  would  have  been  anything  but  pleasant,  because 
of  the  smoke  and  poor  ventilation,  though  the 
latter  question  generally  gives  people  in  cold  re¬ 
gions  little  concern. 

The  final  conclusion  of  Fred  Newton  was  that 
the  place  was  the  home  of  the  Chippewyan,  who, 
for  some  offence,  had  been  outlawed  by  his  tribe. 
Resentful  against  his  own  race,  he  had  turned 
against  the  Caucasian  as  well,  and  all  men  were 
looked  upon  by  him  as  his  enemies.  This  theory 
was  reasonable,  but  I  may  as  well  say  it  was  in¬ 
correct. 

It  is  hard  to  think  of  a  situation  more  dismal 
and  trying  than  that  of  sitting  in  a  darkened 
cellar,  hour  after  hour,  without  anything  to  in¬ 
terest  you.  By  and  by,  Fred  Newton  decided  to 
take  a  peep  at  the  outside  world,  more  for  the 
relief  afforded  by  the  change  than  with  any  other 
purpose  in  view. 
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He  had  taken  two  steps  and  his  head  had  risen 
almost  to  the  level  of  the  ground,  when  he  heard 
the  footsteps  of  the  Chippewyan.  Fred  whisked 
back  to  his  seat  on  the  furs  and  waited  for  the 
coming  of  his  jailer.  But  though  he  could  hear 
his  moccasins  moving  to  and  fro,  he  did  not  enter 
the  cave. 

“  He  acts  as  if  he  had  something  on  his  mind ; 
can  it  be  he  is  still  doubting  what  is  best  to  do  with 
me  ?  Ah,  if  he  would  leave  my  gun  within  reach ! 
How  well  I  could  pick  him  off  as  he  came  down  the 
steps — there  he  is  now !  ’  ’ 

The  moccasins  and  leggings  showed,  and  were 
duly  followed  by  the  remainder  of  the  Chippe¬ 
wyan.  He  was  still  without  the  guns,  but  was 
carrying  something  in  his  hand.  The  light  showed 
that  it  was  a  piece  of  pine  bark  on  which  a  small 
broiled  fish  lay.  Halting  at  the  foot  of  the  steps, 
he  reached  the  food  toward  his  prisoner. 

“  Eat — mebbe  neber  git  more.  ” 

Such  an  announcement  is  not  calculated  to  add 
to  a  boy’s  appetite,  but  it  produced  little  effect 
upon  Fred  Newton.  He  had  had  no  breakfast 
and  was  hungry. 

“Thank  you  very  much,”  he  said,  as  he  ac¬ 
cepted  the  gift  from  the  outstretched  hand. 
Even  without  his  knowledge  of  the  English  tongue, 
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the  donor  must  have  understood  the  meaning 
of  the  words,  though  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed 
they  produced  any  effect  upon  him.  He  said 
nothing  further,  but  went  briskly  up  the  steps  and 
once  more  passed  from  sight. 

“  Why  does  he  bring  me  food?  ”  wondered  Fred 
Newton;  “can  it  be  he  intends  to  make  me 
plumper  and  in  better  condition  so  as  to  serve  him 
for  a  dinner  myself?  Hardly  that,  for  he  hinted  it 
might  be  a  long  time  before  I  got  anything  more 
from  him.  That  surely  is  no  way  to  put  me  into 
good  shape.  Any  wray  he  knows  how  to  broil  fish. 
I  should  tell  him  so,  but  he  doesn’t  seem  to  care  for 
compliments,  and  he  might  feel  like  shutting  off 
my  supply,  if  he  thought  it  was  too  welcome  to 
me.” 

A  healthly,  naturally  high-spirited  youngster 
cannot  continue  depressed  for  any  length  of  time, 
unless  his  situation  remains  of  the  most  distressing 
nature.  Fred  Newton  had  been  in  the  depths  of 
despair,  believing  as  he  did,  that  death  was  im¬ 
pending  at  the  hands  of  the  Chippewyan,  but 
hours  passed  and  no  violence  was  offered  him.  On 
the  contrary,  he  was  not  only  spared,  but  had  re¬ 
ceived  actual  kindness.  He  had  been  given  food. 
No  water  was  offered,  but  he  was  not  thirsty.  What¬ 
ever  the  final  intentions  of  his  captor,  the  present 
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was  secure.  The  situation,  at  the  best,  was  threat¬ 
ening,  but  the  youth  felt  more  hope  than  at  any 
time  since  his  strange  capture. 

In  this  mood,  he  walked  across  the  cave  and 
lay  down  on  the  pile  of  furs.  He  soon  sank  into 
a  dreamless  slumber  which  lasted  for  hours. 
When  he  opened  his  eyes,  the  dim  light  that  came 
through  the  opening  told  him  the  day  was  closing 
and  night  was  at  hand.  It  was  some  minutes 
before  he  recalled  what  had  befallen  him  and 
where  he  was. 

He  sat  up,  rubbed  his  eyes  and  summoned  his 
scattered  wits.  He  saw  that  it  had  been  snowing, 
for,  though  the  pines  partly  shielded  the  opening, 
an  inch  or  more  of  snowflakes  lay  at  the  bottom  of 
the  steps.  He  drew  his  blanket  about  him,  for 
the  temperature  had  become  penetrating. 

The  conclusion  of  the  youth  was  that  the  Chip- 
pewyan  had  been  absent  from  the  island,  through¬ 
out  the  time  his  captive  was  unconscious.  If  this 
were  true,  there  was  little  risk  in  taking  a  peep 
outside.  He  cautiously  climbed  the  rugged  steps, 
until  his  head  was  far  enough  above  the  level  for 
him  to  survey  his  surroundings. 

The  fire  that  had  been  burning  so  strongly 
when  he  last  saw  it,  was  now  sunk  so  low  that  it 
was  evident  no  attention  had  been  given  it  for  a 
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long  time.  This  fact  was  another  proof  that  the 
Indian  had  been  gone  a  long  while.  When  all 
doubt  on  this  point  was  removed,  Fred  climbed 
the  remaining  steps  and  stood  on  the  ground 
above. 

From  his  station  he  saw  every  part  of  the 
island.  He  was  the  only  person  on  it.  He 
walked  to  the  edge  of  the  lake,  where  the  canoe 
had  been  left,  and,  as  he  expected,  it  was  missing. 

By  this  time  it  was  dark.  In  the  weak  hope 
that  he  might  find  a  second  boat,  he  made  the 
circuit  of  the  island.  It  need  not  be  said  that  he 
came  upon  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  craft.  Had 
it  been  the  other  way,  he  would  not  have  hesitated 
to  try  to  reach  the  mainland,  whither  he  must  go 
in  order  to  find  his  friends. 

Fred  slaked  his  slight  thirst  by  dipping  his 
hand  into  the  lake  and  scooping  up  several  mouth¬ 
fuls.  Then  he  stood  erect  and  peered  through  the 
gloom.  He  did  not  expect  to  see  anything  un¬ 
usual  and  in  that  respect  was  not  disappointed. 
The  dipping  up  of  the  water  dispelled  one  wild 
plan  that  had  entered  his  mind ;  that  was  to  swim 
from  the  islet  to  the  mainland.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  foolhardy  and  the  result  must 
have  been  disastrous  to  the  last  degree.  He  was 
sure  that  ice  itself  was  no  colder  than  the  water  of 
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the  lake.  Moreover,  if  he  were  able  to  withstand 
the  Arctic  bath  and  buffet  the  waves  successfully, 
his  condition,  upon  reaching  the  shore,  now  invis¬ 
ible  in  the  obscruity,  would  be  deplorable.  The 
extreme  cold  would  freeze  his  clinging  garments 
into  ice  and  he  would  perish  before  he  could  reach 
the  pine  grove  and  start  a  fire. 

The  Chippewyan  had  taken  Fred’s  rifle  with 
him,  leaving  the  boy  with  only  his  pocket  knife 
which  can  hardly  be  looked  upon  as  a  weapon. 
Nothing  was  more  certain  than  that  he  could 
never  leave  the  island  without  aid.  Despite  the 
protection  of  the  blanket  which  he  kept  wrapped 
about  him,  he  suffered  from  the  cold.  As  the  only 
thing  to  do,  he  returned  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave 
and  descended  into  its  dark  depths.  The  gloom 
of  the  hour  brought  back  his  depression.  Throw¬ 
ing  himself  upon  the  furs,  and  gathering  some  of 
them  about  his  body,  he  folded  another  in  the 
form  of  a  roll  and  used  it  as  a  pillow.  Lying  thus, 
he  prayed  with  all  the  fervency  of  his  nature ;  for 
what  lad  could  be  in  sorer  need  of  help  from  his 
Heavenly  Father  than  was  Fred  Newton  at  that 

time? 
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WAITING 

OUR  young  friend  had  slept  so  much  during 
the  day  that  he  expected  to  lie  awake 
throughout  most  of  the  night.  He  sup¬ 
ped  the  cup  of  loneliness  to  the  full.  Huddled 
among  the  furs  in  the  cave,  he  heard  the  dull 
beating  of  the  waves  of  Athabasca  on  the  beach 
not  far  off,  but  no  other  sound  came  to  his  ears. 

Fortunately  for  Fred  Newton  he  was  mistaken 
regarding  drowsiness.  It  may  have  been  that  the 
ceaseless  dash  of  the  lake  after  a  time  became 
soothing  in  its  effect,  and,  though  he  had  rested  a 
good  deal,  night  brought  with  it,  the  usual  yearn¬ 
ing  for  sleep.  His  injured  leg  had  ceased  to 
trouble  him,  which  of  itself  was  a  great  relief. 
Evidently  it  was  near  complete  recovery  from  its 
hurt.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  eyelids  soon  drooped 
and  did  not  rise  again  until  daylight  had  once 
more  returned  to  the  world. 

Fred  was  moderately  hungry  when  he  flung  off 
his  blanket  and  sat  up.  A  slight  noise  that  came 
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through  the  opening  told  him  the  Chippewyan 
was  busying  himself  with  something  above  ground. 
In  the  circumstances,  the  boy  did  not  hesitate  to 
climb  the  steps  once  more.  As  his  head  emerged, 
he  felt  the  welcome  warmth  of  the  fire  against  his 
face. 

Having  replenished  the  fire,  the  Indian  was 
squatting  in  front,  with  a  dressed  fish  spitted  on  a 
pronged  stick  which  he  turned  before  the  blaze. 
The  odor  was  appetizing  to  the  youngster,  who 
did  not  hesitate  to  move  away  from  the  opening 
of  the  cave  and  stand  beside  the  Chippewyan, 
whose  side  was  turned  toward  him.  The  man 
did  not  give  him  the  least  attention,  but  kept 
his  eyes  upon  the  fast  browning  fish  held  over  the 

blaze. 

“Good  morning!” 

Fred  might  as  well  have  saved  his  courtesy ,  for 
all  the  response  it  received.  The  Indian  did  not 
seem  to  hear  him,  but  attended  strictly  to  his 
culinary  duties.  The  fish  was  quickly  broiled, 
and,  laying  it  on  the  ground  beside  him,  he  ad¬ 
justed  another  to  his  primitive  fork  and  held  it 
to  the  blaze.  Since  he  would  be  thus  occupied 
for  a  brief  time,  Fred  took  the  opportunity  to 
saunter  down  to  the  edge  of  the  lake. 

Without  any  such  purpose  on  his  part,  he  came 
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directly  upon  the  canoe,  where  it  was  drawn  a 
little  way  up  the  beach,  with  the  long  paddle  lying 
in  it.  A  sudden  thought  flashed  upon  the  youth. 

“Why  can’t  I  shove  off  the  boat  and  paddle  to 
the  mainland? ” 

Before  the  Chippewyan  could  dash  down  to 
prevent,  the  captive  wTould  be  fifty  feet  from  shore 
and  could  easily  widen  the  distance  between  the 
boat  and  his  enemy. 

All  this  was  easy  to  do,  but  what  of  the  two 
loaded  guns  that  must  be  left  behind?  Fred 
had  not  thought  of  them,  but  he  knew  they  were 
within  easy  reach  of  the  Chippewyan,  who  would 
wing  him  long  before  he  could  get  out  of  range. 
No;  though  tempted  at  first,  Fred  quickly  dis¬ 
missed  the  plan  from  his  mind. 

Intense  as  was  his  disappointment,  he  smiled 
a  moment  later.  In  turning  to  leave  the  canoe,  he 
glanced  at  the  camp.  The  Chippewyan  was  still 
broiling  his  fish,  but  he  had  shifted  to  the  other 
side  of  the  fire.  This  brought  him  face  to  face 
with  his  prisoner,  who  could  not  make  the  slightest 
move  without  being  observed. 

“  I  hope  he  doesn’t  distrust  me,  and  yet  he  must, 
for  he  takes  mighty  good  care  not  to  give  me  any 
chance  of  getting  away  from  him.  ” 

Not  wishing  to  offend  the  dusky  criminal,  Fred 
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strolled  back  to  camp,  where  his  captor  had  just 
begun  eating  the  last  fish  that  was  prepared.  He 
pointed  to  the  other  lying  on  the  snowy  ground 
and  grunted  to  the  lad,  who  could  not  help  saying, 
“Thank  you,  ”  as  he  picked  it  up  and  joined  in  the 
repast. 

As  a  conversationalist,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  Chippewyan  was  a  success.  Pie  often  glanced 
at  the  youth  while  tearing  and  eating  his  food 
without  heeding  the  abundant  needle-like  bones, 
but  he  did  not  utter  a  word.  Fred  longed  to  ques¬ 
tion  him,  but  the  signs  forbade. 

The  youth  had  come  to  detest  the  breathless 
darkness  of  the  cave.  He  so  loathed  to  return  to 
it  that,  despite  the  piercing  cold,  he  gathered  his 
blanket  about  his  body  and  sat  down  near  the 
blaze.  The  Indian  rose  and  again  stood  for  a 
minute  with  his  serpent-like  eyes  fixed  upon  his 
captive.  Fred  looked  away  and  affected  not  to 
notice  the  burning  scrutiny,  which  seemed  to 
pierce  his  very  soul,  but  he  could  not  shake  off  the 
terrifying  dread  that  again  seized  him. 

“  He  is  asking  himself  whether  he  shall  slay  me 
now  or  wait  a  little  while;  why  he  should  keep 
putting  it  off  is  more  than  I  can  understand.  God 
protect  me !  ’  ’ 

The  trial  seemed  a  Ion?  one,  but  it  was  brief. 
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The  Chippewyan  with  a  grunt  turned  and  strode 
among  the  pines  to  where  his  canoe  rested,  stepped 
into  it,  laid  down  the  two  rifles,  and  picking  up 
his  paddle  sent  the  craft  skimming  over  the  waves 
toward  the  mainland.  Thus  the  youth  was  left 
as  the  sole  occupant  of  the  island. 

It  need  not  be  repeated  that  Fred  Newton  was 
utterly  mystified  by  the  conduct  of  the  warrior. 
No  reasonable  theory  could  account  for  what  he  did. 
He  seemed  to  be  going  to  and  coming  from  the 
mainland,  and  often  to  hesitate  and  debate  with 
himself  as  to  what  he  should  do  with  his  captive, 
and  yet  he  did  nothing.  Again  the  youth  asked 
himself  whether  he  was  to  remain  idle  for  an  indefi¬ 
nite  time  to  come.  It  looked  as  if  Victor  Cho- 
deau  and  Brinton  Warren  were  thrown  completely 
off  his  trail  and  had  given  up  the  search.  Since 
nothing,  therefore,  was  to  be  expected  from  them, 
Fred  himself  was  doomed,  unless  he  could  figure 
out  some  plan. 

Two  possibilities  presented  themselves.  By 
pretending  to  be  asleep,  he  might  sooner  or  later 
catch  the  Chippewyan  off  his  guard.  With  his 
rifle  once  in  his  hand,  the  youth  would  command 
the  situation.  It  was  a  terrible  thing  to  plan  thus 
deliberately  to  shoot  a  human  being,  but  it  was 
not  so  terrible  as  to  be  shot  by  him. 
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Now  that  Fred  was  likely  to  be  left  to  himself 
for  a  number  of  hours,  why  could  he  not  construct 
a  raft  and  make  his  way  upon  it  to  the  other 
shore  ? 

You  would  think  that  with  such  an  abundance 
of  wood  within  easy  reach,  the  task  would  be  easy 
but  it  needed  only  a  little  reflection  to  show  the 
captive  that  it  was  utterly  impracticable.  It 
would  not  be  a  hard  task  for  him  to  gather  enough 
pine — naturally  a  buoyant  wood — to  form  a  struc¬ 
ture  that  would  float  him.  A  branch  could  be 
made  to  serve  as  a  paddle,  though  work  with  it 
would  be  exceedingly  tedious  and  awkward. 
Finally,  he  had  no  means  of  tying  the  limbs  and 
sticks  together.  There  was  nothing  in  the  nature 
of  withes  on  the  island,  and  he  could  not  afford  to 
tear  any  of  his  clothing  into  strips.  The  weather 
would  grow  still  colder  and  none  of  his  garments 
could  be  spared.  Consequently,  he  would  no 
more  than  shove  clear  of  the  land,  when  the  raft 
would  disintegrate  and  leave  him  to  struggle  hope¬ 
lessly  in  the  icy  waters.  Fie  was  forced  to  aban¬ 
don  both  plans,  or  rather  to  wait  indefinitely  for 
the  improbability  of  getting  the  better  of  his 
captor. 

It  would  be  vain  to  try  to  picture  the  dreariness 
of  that  day  to  Fred  Newton.  It  was  the  worst 
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of  his  life.  When  tired  of  sitting  by  the  fire,  he 
walked  around  the  island  and  gazed  longingly  at 
the  mainland,  where  the  waves  were  breaking 
upon  the  beach.  Little  did  he  dream  that  Brinton 
Warren,  from  that  same  inaccessible  refuge,  had 
leveled  his  glass  and  identified  him.  Without  a 
similar  means  of  aiding  his  vision,  Fred  wTas  de¬ 
prived  of  the  sight  that  would  have  filled  his 
heart  with  renewed  hope. 

He  had  reached  the  belief  at  last  that  Victor 
Chodeau  and  Brinton  Warren  had  given  up  their 
search  for  him  and  were  already  many  miles  on 
their  way  to  Fond  du  Lac.  They  might  return 
with  others  to  press  the  hunt,  but  unspeakably 
weary  days  must  pass  before  they  arrived,  and  in 
the  meantime  what  was  to  become  of  him? 

Nothing  is  so  wearisome  as  to  sit  down  and  idly 
await  the  passage  of  time.  Fred  labored  for  a  good 
while  in  breaking  off  more  limbs  from  the  pines  and 
piling  them  near  the  fire  that  he  kept  burning. 
Even  when  thus  busy,  he  grew  chilled  and  be¬ 
numbed,  and  repeatedly  paused  to  warm  himself 
before  the  blaze. 

“  I  suppose  he  will  return  by  and  by,  ”  was  the 
thought  of  the  miserable  captive,  who  often  looked 
toward  the  farther  shore  in  quest  of  the  Indian 
and  his  canoe  dancing  over  the  waves  of  Atha- 
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basca.  But  the  gloom  of  night  began  settling 
over  the  lake,  and  he  saw  nothing  of  him.  He 
almost  longed  for  the  company  of  the  Chippewyan, 
even  though  he  was  in  constant  fear  that  the  In¬ 
dian  in  a  sudden  outburst,  would  end  it  all. 

The  youth  felt  that  he  ought  to  reenter  the  cave, 
when  night  had  fully  come,  but  he  felt  so  morbidly 
sensitive  that  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  do  so. 

“  I  have  gathered  enough  wood  to  keep  the  fire 
going,  and  though  it  is  bitterly  cold,  I’ll  stay 
here.  ” 

And  so  he  sat  down  by  the  blaze  on  the  Island 
of  Pines  and  waited — waited — waited. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

ON  THE  MAINLAND 

LET  us  now  return  to  the  mainland,  where 
Brinton  Warren,  with  the  aid  of  his  pocket 
telescope,  had  seen  and  identified  his 
cousin  on  the  islet  in  Lake  Athabasca. 

As  may  well  be  supposed,  Brinton  was  thrilled 
with  pleasure,  for  the  awful  fear  that  had  been 
with  him  so  long,  was  lifted  by  that  single  dis¬ 
covery.  Fred  was  alive,  and  the  blessed  truth 
filled  his  heart  with  delight.  He  might  be  in  per¬ 
sonal  danger,  but  to  repeat  what  I  have  already 
said,  “While  there’s  life,  there’s  hope.  ” 

Forgetting  that  he  was  invisible  to  Fred,  the 
happy  spectator  took  off  his  cap,  swung  it,  and 
shouted  a  greeting  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  For¬ 
tunately,  the  wind  was  in  the  wrong  direction  and 
did  not  carry  the  salutation  across  the  waters ;  for 
while  Brinton  was  peering  through  his  glass  again, 
he  suddenly  learned  that  Fred  had  a  companion, 
in  the  person  of  an  Indian,  who  could  be  no  other 
than  the  dreaded  Chippewyan.  Brinton  won- 
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dered  why  he  had  not  seen  the  miscreant  before, 
but  his  attention  had  been  fixed  upon  his  rela¬ 
tive,  who  had  come  down  to  the  edge  of  the  lake, 
where  he  was  in  plain  sight. 

Now,  when  the  youth  brought  the  island  under 
survey,  he  observed  the  wrarrior  standing  upright 
by  the  camp-fire.  Fred  walked  toward  him  and 
sat  down  on  the  other  side  of  the  blaze.  Then  they 
seemed  to  be  busy  with  something,  as  if  they  were 
eating,  wdiich  was  the  fact. 

The  next  interesting  movement  was  on  the  part 
of  the  Chippewyan,  who  strode  to  the  water  and 
set  out  for  the  mainland  in  his  canoe. 

“  It  won’t  do  for  me  to  stay  here,  ”  was  the  in¬ 
stant  thought  of  Brinton;  “he  may  not  have  a 
telescope,  but  his  eyes  are  sharper  than  mine,  and 
he  will  be  sure  to  see  me.  ” 

Without  losing  a  minute,  Brinton  turned  and 
shuffled  away  on  his  snow-shoes.  The  depression 
of  the  land  quickly  hid  him  from  sight,  and  he 
made  straight  for  the  pines,  which  the  voyageur 
had  suggested  as  his  headquarters.  When  he 
had  pushed  among  them,  he  felt  secure  from  ob¬ 
servation,  so  long  as  no  one  trailed  him  to  the 
retreat. 

“If  he  caught  sight  of  me  and  follows,  I’ll  not 
be  as  mericiful  to  him  as  before.  I  didn’t  know 
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he  had  made  Fred  a  prisoner.  The  poor  fellow 
can’t  get  away  from  that  island  unless  I  bring  him 
away,  and,  if  the  Chippewyan  tries  to  prevent,  it 
will  be  bad  for  him.  ” 

Vaunting  words  for  a  youth  to  utter  when  pitted 
against  a  red  man  who  had  spent  all  his  life  in  these 
solitudes  and  was  an  expert  in  woodcraft  with  all 
the  term  implies.  None  the  less,  Brinton  Warren 
meant  every  word  he  had  uttered,  and  never  was 
he  more  deadly  in  earnest. 

Brinton  spent  more  than  two  hours  among  these 
dwarfed  pines,  keeping  himself  out  of  sight  as  best 
he  could,  while  he  scanned  the  edge  of  the  bluffs 
for  the  Chippewyan.  He  expected  every  minute 
to  see  him  come  up  the  bluffs,  pause  long  enough 
to  examine  the  imprints  of  the  snow-shoes  and 
then  start  for  the  ridge.  Once  he  fancied  he  saw 
the  painted  face  peering  over  the  rocks,  as  if  re- 
connoitering  the  stretch  of  snow,  but  the  youth 
soon  dismissed  the  idle  fancy.  Then  he  fell  to 
wondering  whether  the  warrior  had  not  observed 
him  from  the  island  and  was  on  his  way  to  use  the 
lad  again  as  a  target. 

As  the  hours  passed,  Brinton  dismissed  this 
whim  also.  If  the  Chippewyan  had  any  such  pur¬ 
pose  he  would  not  have  waited  so  long  before 
carrying  it  out. 
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“He  hasn’t  come  up  the  bank;  he  has  either 
turned  and  paddled  along  shore,  or  landed  and 
footed  it — my  gracious!” 

Brinton’s  exclamation  was  caused  by  the  sudden 
belief  that  his  enemy  had  left  his  canoe  at  some 
point  far  to  one  side,  and  had  then  circled  round 
so  as  to  steal  upon  him  from  the  rear.  Thrilled 
by  the  fear,  the  youth  hurried  to  the  other  side  of 
the  grove,  and  gazed  searchingly  over  the  snowy 
expanse.  With  a  relief  that  cannot  be  expressed, 
he  failed  to  discover  anything  of  the  Chippewyan. 

“  I  wish  some  one  would  explain  his  actions,  ” 
muttered  the  impatient  Brinton;  “I  can’t  unde  - 
stand  a  thing  he  does.  I  have  given  up  trying  to 
figure  out  why  he  should  have  tried  twice  to  shoot 
me.  He  must  have  had  no  end  of  chances  to  do  the 
same  with  Fred,  but  hasn’t  done  so,  nor  does  he 
seem  to  have  offered  him  any  harm.  Why  does 
he  hold  him  captive?  What  does  he  intend  to  do 
with  him?  Why  didn’t  Victor  stay  and  help  us 
out  of  our  scrape?” 

These  questions  puzzled  him,  as  some  of  them 
puzzled  Fred  Newton.  Useless  now  to  try  to  find 
their  answers.  Time  enough  by  and  by.  Pre¬ 
sent  duty  demanded  all  the  energies  of  the  youth. 

Brinton  suffered  two  discomforts :  he  was  hun¬ 
gry  and  cold.  He  did  not  mind  the  craving  for 
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food  so  much,  for  he  was  learning,  as  Victor  Cho- 
deau  had  learned  years  before,  to  go  a  long  time 
without  nourishment.  He  would  not  murmur  if 
the  deprivation  should  continue  until  the  morrow. 
Anyway  he  had  no  choice  in  the  matter. 

The  cure  for  his  chilliness  was  within  reach  of  his 
hand.  It  would  require  only  a  few  minutes  to 
start  a  fire,  but,  unless  actually  forced  to  do  it,  the 
act  would  be  foolhardiness.  Even  if  it  did  not 
attract  the  notice  of  the  Chippewyan  at  once  (as  it 
wTas  almost  certain  to  do),  the  smoke  would  soon 
be  seen,  he  would  be  put  on  his  guard  and  take 
greater  precautions  to  prevent  any  help  reaching 
his  prisoner. 

So  it  was  that  Brinton  bore  his  ordeal  as  heroic¬ 
ally  as  his  cousin  on  the  islet  in  Lake  Athabasca. 
Hungered  and  chilled,  he  kept  his  blood  in  cir¬ 
culation  by  violent  exercise,  and  when  it  began 
to  grow  dark,  emerged  from  the  grove  and  headed 
for  the  shore.  He  could  not  believe  that  the 
Chippewyan  had  been  hiding  behind  the  bluffs  all 
this  time,  but  had  left  long  before  and  possibly 
had  returned  to  the  island 

Brinton  was  too  prudent  to  follow  his  own  back 
trail.  He  approached  the  water  from  the  left  and 
when  he  reached  the  bluffs,  carefully  descended  to 
the  beach.  The  moon  would  not  rise  for  a  good 
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while,  and  it  was  so  dark  that  he  could  no  longer 
discern  the  outlines  of  the  islet  far  out  on  the 
lake. 

Finding  nothing  unusual,  he  followed  the  shore 
to  the  right,  holding  his  gun  ready  for  instant  use, 
and  on  the  alert  all  the  time  for  his  enemy.  A 
short  distance  ahead  he  saw  what  looked  like  the 
outlines  of  a  canoe.  Advancing  cautiously,  his 
impression  was  confirmed ;  the  boat  of  the  Chip- 
pewyan  lay  where  it  had  been  drawn  only  a  little 
way  up  the  beach,  and  just  as  he  had  left  it  hours 
before. 

Its  presence  caused  Brinton  to  fear  that  the 
owner  was  near.  He  glanced  hastily  over  the  face 
of  the  bluffs  and  up  and  down  the  shore  as  far  as 
he  could  see.  If  the  Indian  was  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  he  certainly  was  not  within  his  range  of 
vision. 

“  Now  that  looks  like  a  piece  of  good  luck,  ” 
was  the  thought  of  the  pleased  youth;  “I’ll  use 
the  Chippewyan’s  canoe  to  go  out  to  the  island;  it 
will  not  only  serve  me,  but  will  shut  him  from  fol¬ 
lowing  us,  which  will  be  a  good  thing  for  Fred  and 
me.  ” 

The  fear  that  the  dusky  owner  would  return  at 
any  moment  caused  Brinton  to  be  energetic  in  his 
movements.  It  was  an  easy  thing  to  push  the 
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craft  into  the  water.  He  stepped  within  as  it  was 
moving  out,  as  he  had  often  seen  the  voyageur  do, 
and  stooped  to  pick  up  the  paddle  with  which  to 
drive  it  forward.  But  no  paddle  was  in  the  canoe. 

“  He  must  have  carried  it  up  the  bank,  ”  thought 
the  disappointed  lad,  as  he  leaped  back  to  land 
and  drew  the  boat  after  him.  “  At  home  when  we 
go  out  boating  and  return,  we  generally  hide  the 
oars,  but  I  didn’t  know  that  Indians  did  it  with 
their  canoes.  ” 

The  craft  was  useless  without  the  paddle  and 
he  began  a  diligent  search  for  it.  The  task  would 
have  tested  the  nerves  of  a  veteran  himself,  for 
there  was  the  continual  dread  that  the  owner 
would  rush  out  of  the  gloom  upon  him.  Brinton 
hunted  high  and  low  hurrying  back  and  forth, 
and  groping  in  the  dark  wdierever  he  thought 
there  was  a  possibility  of  finding  the  implement, 
but  it  might  have  been  a  hundred  miles  avray  so 
far  as  he  was  concerned.  He  was  compelled  in 
the  end  to  give  up  the  search. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

A  VOYAGE  OF  DISCOVERY 

NOTHING  was  to  be  gained  by  staying  on 
the  margin  of  the  lake,  and  there  was 
the  constant  danger  of  being  discovered 
by  the  Chippewyan.  Brinton  Warren  passed  be¬ 
yond  sight  of  the  canoe,  with  the  intention  of 
climbing  the  cliffs  and  making  his  way  to  the 
wooded  ridge,  where  he  had  already  spent  so 
much  of  his  time. 

“I  may  as  well  do  as  Victor  advised;  I  don’t 
seem  able  to  get  away  from  that  place;  I  will 
kindle  a  fire  and  see  if  I  can’t  get  warmed  clear 
through;  when  that  is  done,  I’ll  try  to  figure  out 
some  way  of  finding  something  to  eat;  I  need 
looking  after  as  much  as  Fred,  and  if  Victor  doesn’t 
come  back  pretty  soon,  it  will  be  all  up  with  us — ” 
He  stopped  short,  for,  to  his  amazement,  he  had 
come  upon  a  second  boat !  There  it  rested  against 
the  beach,  like  the  other,  and  when  he  had  gone  a 
little  farther,  he  recognized  the  end  of  a  long 
paddle  showing  above  the  gunwale. 
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He  stood  in  silent  astonishment  for  a  full  minute. 
Then,  as  the  truth  broke  upon  him,  he  chuckled. 

“If  I  ever  live  to  get  home,  I’m  going  to  hire 
some  one  to  kick  me  the  whole  length  of  the 
Strand ;  I  shall  lay  claim  to  the  fool  champion¬ 
ship,  and  when  I  tell  on  what  grounds,  no  one  will 
dispute  me.  ” 

I  am  sure  you  have  wondered  why  Brinton 
Warren  spent  so  much  time  in  hunting  for  the 
Indian  paddle,  or  in  lamenting  because  he  could 
not  make  use  of  the  canoe,  when  the  boat  of  Vic¬ 
tor  Chodeau  was  lying  all  the  time  almost  within 
a  stone’s  throw;  but,  incredible  as  it  may  seem, 
the  youth  never  once  thought  of  the  craft  which 
had  borne  him  over  many  miles  on  Athabasca. 
There  is  no  knowing  when,  if  ever,  he  would  have 
thought  of  it,  and  now,  while  leaving  the  place 
with  a  feeling  akin  to  despair,  he  almost  fell  over 
the  boat. 

Overcome  by  the  grotesque  truth,  Brinton  sat 
down  on  the  gunwale  till  he  could  pull  himself 
together. 

“Who  would  have  believed  it  possible?  No 
boy  reaches  my  age  without  doing  many  foolish 
things,  but  none  the  equal  of  this;  I  don’t  know 
whether  I  dare  tell  Fred  or  Victor,  for,  if  I  do,  I 
shall  never  hear  the  last  of  it.  ” 
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The  voyageur  made  it  a  practice  of  taking  down 
the  little  mast  and  sail  when  through  with  them. 
In  the  present  instance,  since  he  expected  to  re¬ 
turn,  the  mast  was  left  standing,  the  sail  was  com¬ 
pactly  folded  and  pushed  under  the  slight  covering 
made  at  the  prow  of  the  craft  which  differed,  as  I 
have  shown,  in  some  respects,  from  those  that  are 
common  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Athabasca. 

Brinton  was  wise  in  deciding  not  to  use  the  sail. 
What  wind  was  blowing  was  unfavorable  and  he 
would  have  been  embarrassed  in  handling  the 
boat  through  the  aid  that  would  likely  prove 
a  hindrance.  The  paddle  was  the  proper 
motor. 

With  little  trouble  he  pushed  the  craft  clear 
and  sprang  in.  Using  the  oar  with  which  to  shove 
farther  out  on  the  lake,  he  found  that  ten  feet  from 
land  he  could  not  touch  bottom.  Athabasca  is 
deep  even  close  to  shore.  The  largest  battleships 
in  the  wrorld  could  steam  over  its  waters  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  without  risk  of  grounding.  Facing 
the  front,  the  youth  dipped  the  paddle,  first  on  one 
side  and  then  on  the  other.  Glancing  over  his 
shoulder,  he  dimly  saw  the  Indian  craft  lying 
against  the  shore,  but  a  little  way  off. 

“  I  wonder  what  has  become  of  the  Chippewyan ; 
maybe  he  has  gone  to  the  village  which  I 
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visited.  I  hope  he  will  stay  there,  but  I  don’t 
believe  he  intends  to  leave  Fred  to  himself.” 

The  night  was  so  dark  that  Brinton  had  not  gone 
far,  when  he  found  he  could  not  see  the  mainland 
which  he  had  left  behind  him,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  did  not  gain  so  much  as  a  glimpse  of  the 
Island  of  Pines.  That  was  farther  off,  but  he  had 
fixed  the  right  course  in  his  mind,  and  was  con¬ 
fident  of  reaching  it  without  difficulty. 

It  would  seem  that  this  confidence  was  war¬ 
ranted,  for  the  boat  was  handled  more  easily  than 
he  anticipated.  His  training  in  England  stood 
him  in  good  stead  and  the  craft  was  so  lightly 
laden  that  it  made  good  progress.  The  waves 
were  less  violent  than  he  had  often  seen  them,  and 
were  so  choppy  that  they  were  never  dangerous. 
He  reflected  that  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  keen 
to  a  straight  course.  The  distance  between  the 
islet  and  the  mainland  was  no  more  than  a  mile  at 
the  most,  being  only  a  moderate  run  for  a  small 
boat. 

You  need  not  be  reminded,  however,  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  even  an  expert  canoeist  to 
hold  to  a  straight  course,  when  he  has  nothing  to 
guide  him.  Could  Brinton  have  gained  sight  of 
the  camp-fire  on  the  island,  it  would  have  served 
him  as  a  beacon,  but  that  seemed  to  have  subsided 
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beyond  visibility,  while  there  was  nothing  of  a 
similar  nature  to  the  rear.  Looking  toward  every 
point  of  the  compass,  the  same  dark,  impenetrable 
wall  closed  him  in.  The  rising  moon  was  not  due 
for  hours,  and  the  flickerings  of  the  aurora,  which 
showed  now  and  then,  were  so  faint  and  scattered 
that  they  were  of  little  or  no  assistance. 

“  They  always  show  in  the  north,  ”  said  Brinton, 
ceasing  to  paddle  for  a  few  minutes,  and  holding 
the  boat  headed  from  the  scant  illumination, 
“but  it  is  so  scattered  over  the  sky  that  the  light  is 
likely  to  lead  me  astray.  I  shall  keep  them  behind 
me  and  I  can’t  go  far  wrong.  ” 

Determined  to  keep  his  bearings,  the  youth 
swung  his  paddle  again,  not  ceasing  until  he  had 
gone  several  hundred  yards.  No  point  of  the 
compass  eluded  his  scrutiny.  His  naturally  keen 
eyes  were  never  more  alert.  After  awhile  he 
held  the  paddle  suspended  again  while  he  debated 
over  the  right  course  to  follow. 

“I  know  I  have  come  fully  a  mile,  and  I  don’t 
see  anything  of  the  island;  it’s  strange,  too,  that 
the  aurora  has  worked  round  to  the  right;  what 
can  be  the  cause  ?  ” 

It  was  stranger  still  that  it  did  not  occur  to  Brin¬ 
ton  that  it  might  be  himself  who  was  getting  “off 
soundings.  ” 
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He  peered  into  the  gloom,  but  nothing  rewarded 
his  gaze.  He  was  on  the  point  of  shouting  the 
name  of  Fred,  but  kept  silent,  through  fear  that 
his  call  might  be  heard  by  the  Chippewyan.  Brin- 
ton  believed  the  Indian  had  already  returned  to 
the  island  or  was  on  his  way  to  do  so. 

The  lad  now  showed  a  shrewdness  that  did  him 
credit. 

“  If  I  call  to  Fred  and  the  Indian  hears  me,  he 
will  understand  what  it  means;  I  don’t  know 
what  he  intends  to  do  with  my  cousin,  but  he  will 
put  him  out  of  the  way  before  he  allows  him  to 
escape;  after  that  he  will  have  it  out  with  me — 
helloa!” 

Through  the  obscurity  to  the  left  he  discerned 
the  shadowy  outlines  of  something — too  faint 
indeed  for  him  to  identify  it. 

“Now,  if  that  wasn’t  the  wrong  direction,  I 
might  believe  it  is  the  island  I’m  hunting  for,  but 
it  must  be  something  else;  if  it  is  an  island,  it’s 
the  wrong  one.  ” 

Singular  that  so  bright-witted  a  lad  did  not 
reflect  upon  the  likelihood  that  he  was  committing 
a  blunder ;  that  in  paddling  over  the  lake  he  had 
mixed  the  points  of  the  compass,  and  become 
“turned  round,”  as  the  expression  goes.  Not 
dreaming  of  anything  of  the  kind,  he  resumed 
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work,  and  did  not  pause  until  he  had  covered  an¬ 
other  goodly  space. 

‘  By  George!  I  believe  I’m  lost!”  he  ex¬ 
claimed;  “I  shall  have  to  wait  till  the  moon  rises 
or  the  aurora  brightens;  I  don’t  understand 
though  how  the  light  has  worked  round  in  the 
sky;  can  it  be — ” 

The  truth  began  to  dawn  upon  him.  He  re¬ 
called  that  when  on  the  mainland,  scrutinizing  the 
lake  through  his  telescope,  no  other  island  was 
visible  within  two  miles  of  where  Fred  Newton  was 
held  a  captive.  Then,  too,  the  aurora  borealis 
does  not  vary  its  manner  of  display  except  in  obe¬ 
dience  to  natural  laws. 

“I  believe  that  was  the  right  island  after  all!” 
was  the  decision  which  Brinton  ought  to  have 
reached  before;  “ I’ll  go  to  it.  ” 

He  swung  the  boat  round  and  headed  for  the 
point,  or  more  properly  for  what  he  believed  to 
be  the  point.  When  he  had  paddled  for  fifteen 
minutes,  he  paused  and  glanced  to  the  right  and 
left,  as  well  as  to  the  front  and  rear.  Gloom 
on  every  hand  was  all  that  met  his  gaze. 

“I  might  as  well  own  up;  I’m  lost;  I’ll  have 
to  wait  for  the  moon  to  show  me  the  way  out ;  I 
wonder  what  the  Chippewyan  is  doing  all  this 
time.” 
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By  and  by  it  seemed  to  Brinton  that  something 
of  the  nature  of  a  light  was  glaring  to  his  left. 
It  was  so  faint  that  at  first  he  believed  it  was 
fancy  on  his  part.  But  it  remained  and  he 
paddled  toward  it. 

The  glow  increased;  then  the  dark  outlines  of 
trees  came  into  view;  it  was  the  Island  of  Pines, 
beyond  all  doubt. 

A  minute  later  the  prow  of  the  boat  softly 
touched  the  shore  and  Brinton  stepped  out,  for¬ 
getting  in  his  anxiety  to  draw  the  craft  farther  up 
from  the  water.  He  was  a-tremble  with  excite¬ 
ment,  over  the  certainty  that  he  was  close  to  his 
cousin. 

“It  is  so  late,”  thought  he,  as  he  approached  the 
camp,  “that,  wherever  Fred  is,  he  is  asleep.  I 
wonder  what  has  become  of  the  Indian.” 

You  remember  that  Fred  Newton  felt  so  intense 
a  dislike  for  the  cave  that  he  would  not  reenter  it 
when  night  came.  Throwing  more  wood  on  the 
blaze,  he  gathered  his  blanket  around  him  and  sat 
down,  intending  to  spend  the  night  thus,  unless 
the  cold  should  drive  him  below,  or  the  Chippe- 
wyan  returned  and  ordered  him  to  go  thither. 

Brinton  was  threading  his  way  softly  among  the 
pines,  when  he  saw  a  muffled  form  near  the  camp¬ 
fire.  Wrapped  from  head  to  foot,  he  thought  at 
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the  first  glance  that  it  was  the  Indian,  sitting  in 
moody  silence  and  gazing  into  the  coals,  but  with 
a  thrill  he  recognized  his  cousin. 

Five  steps  more  and  he  stood  within  the  dim 
circle  of  illumination.  Fred  was  awake  and 
turned  his  head.  Could  he  believe  his  eyes? 

“Helloa,  Fred!” 

“Helloa,  Brint!” 

And  with  overflowing  hearts,  they  threw  their 
arms  around  each  other’s  neck  and  with  tears 
murmured  their  thankfulness  to  heaven. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 


COMPANIONS  IN  CAPTIVITY 


FRED  NEWTON  had  leaped  to  his  feet  at 
the  moment  he  saw  his  cousin,  and  for 
a  minute  or  more  the  two  were  over¬ 
come.  Brinton,  however,  was  quick  to  recall  their 
mutual  danger. 

“Where  is  that  Indian?” 

“He  went  to  the  mainland  hours  ago  and  has  not 
come  back.” 

“Do  you  expect  him?” 

“Any  minute;  I  wonder  that  he  didn’t  return 
long  ago.” 

“Fred,  old  friend,  it  won’t  do  for  us  to  stand 
here  in  the  light  of  the  camp-fire;  let  us  go  off 
somewhere  in  the  dark,  where  he  won’t  see  us 
and  I  can  wing  him,  as  he  twice  tried  to  wing 
me.” 

“I  can  do  better  than  that;  turn  round  to  your 
left  and  take  two  steps — lookout!" 

Brinton  had  been  quick  to  obey,  but  not  know¬ 
ing  of  the  cave,  he  stepped  directly  into  the  openr 
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ing  and  dropped  out  of  sight.  The  frightened 
Fred  hurried  to  the  mouth  and  asked: 

“Are  you  hurt,  Brint?” 

“No;  I  only  broke  my  ankle  and  one  arm  and 
bent  my  head  a  little  out  of  plumb ;  it  isn’t  worth 
mentioning.  What  the  mischief  does  it  mean?” 

“I’ll  be  with  you  in  a  minute  and  will  strike 
a  match.” 

The  puzzled  youth  who  had  not  been  greatly 
jarred  by  his  mishap,  had  already  brought  out 
his  rubber  safe  and  scratched  one  of  the  bits  of 
spruce  across  the  rough  bottom.  Holding  the 
tiny  bit  of  flame  over  his  head,  he  peered  round 
in  the  gloom  with  a  curiosity  that  may  be 
imagined. 

“Well,  if  this  doesn’t  beat  creation!”  was  his 
exclamation;  “do  you  know  that  Victor  and  I 
stayed  one  night  on  this  island,  but  never  dreamed 
of  anything  like  this?  I  did  not  know  they  had 
such  mysterious  caverns  in  British  America.” 

“Why  shouldn’t  they  with  all  the  room  that  is 
to  spare?” 

The  first  flurry  of  the  meeting  over,  the  two  sat 
down  on  the  pile  of  peltries,  loving,  affectionate 
and  happy  over  the  meeting,  which  both  for  3, 
long  time  had  feared  was  never  to  take  place. 

“Now,”  said  Brinton,  “I  want  you  to  tell  me 
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everything  that  happened  to  you  after  we  parted 
company  and  you  went  off  with  the  dogs,  while 
Victor  and  I  kept  to  the  boat.  But  before  you 
begin  we  must  make  sure  we  are  safe  from  that 
Chippewyan.” 

“We  will  talk  low  and  he  won’t  suspect  any¬ 
thing  unless  he  should  come  upon  your  boat.” 

“He  isn’t  likely  to  do  that,  for  I  missed  the 
island  in  the  darkness  and  went  a  considerable 
way  beyond  it,  before  I  found  my  mistake. 
When  I  came  back,  therefore,  I  landed  on  a  differ¬ 
ent  side  from  where  he  will  leave  his  canoe.” 

“That’s  good ;  we  shall  hear  him  moving  above; 
he  won’t  be  cautious  for  he  don’t  suspect  he  has 
any  reason  to  be  otherwise.” 

“I  am  eagerly  waiting  for  your  story.” 

And  then  Fred  Newton  related  everything  with 
which  you  are  already  familiar.  His  cousin  lis¬ 
tened  with  deep  interest,  occasionally  asking  a 
question  or  uttering  an  exclamation.  The  nar¬ 
rator  spoke  in  low  tones,  often  pausing  for  sounds 
that  might  tell  of  the  return  of  the  Chippewyan. 
It  was  a  story  of  absorbing  interest.  At  its  close, 
Fred  placed  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  Brinton, 
and  said: 

“Now  it  is  your  turn.” 

And  the  narrative  of  the  elder  was  given  in  full. 
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When  he  spoke  of  his  fear  that  Fred’s  limb  had 
caused  him  trouble,  that  youth  replied : 

“It  is  almost  as  well  as  ever;  you  must  have 
noticed  when  you  were  admiring  me  through  the 
telescope,  that  I  had  no  trouble  in  walking.  I  feel 
a  slight  twinge,  when  I  turn  suddenly  to  the  right 
or  left,  but  that  is  fast  passing  off  and  will  be  gone 
in  a  day  or  two.  It  was  a  curious  find — that 
telescope.” 

Brinton  passed  it  to  his  cousin  in  the  darkness. 

“It  is  like  the  instruments  at  home.  I  thought 
after  we  started  with  Victor  how  convenient  such  a 
thing  would  be  for  us,  though  he  never  seemed 
to  care  for  any  help  of  the  kind.” 

“Who  do  you  suppose  dropped  it  in  the  snow 
where  I  picked  it  up  ?  ” 

“The  Chippewyan  who  is  so  much  concerned 
for  me.  He  got  it  at  one  of  the  posts,  but  didn’t 
make  use  of  it.  As  likely  as  not  he  threw  it 
away.” 

This  supposition,  it  may  be  said,  was  correct, 
so  far  as  the  ownership  of  the  instrument  was 
concerned.  It  was  presented  to  the  Chippewyan 
some  months  before  at  Fort  Churchill,  but  he  cared 
little  for  the  glass.  Whether  he  lost  it  or  threw 
it  away  was  uncertain,  and  the  question  is  of  no 
importance. 
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“I  would  give  a  good  deal  if  some  one  would 
explain  the  meaning  of  the  conduct  of  this  Chippe- 
wyan,”  remarked  Brinton. 

“How  do  you  know  he  really  belongs  to  that 
tribe?” 

“Victor  told  me  so.” 

“What  else  did  he  say  about  him?” 

“Nothing,  though  I’m  sure  he  knows  a  good 
deal.  I  don’t  feel  any  doubt  as  to  what  he  in¬ 
tends  to  do  with  you.” 

“What  is  it?” 

“He  did  his  best  to  shoot  me;  he  never  saw 
me  until  just  before  firing  his  first  shot;  he  hates 
our  race;  instead  of  shooting  you,  he  means  to 
hold  you  captive  and  then  work  out  some  fiend¬ 
ish  scheme  of  torture.” 

“He  had  the  chance  of  making  you  a  prisoner, 
when  alone  by  your  camp-fire ;  why  didn  ’ t  he  do  it  ?  ” 

“Don’t  ask  me  to  explain  anything  done  by 
him.  I  spared  him  once,  and  have  thought  since 
that  I  made  a  mistake.  Fred,  let’s  leave  the 
island.” 

“You  think  it  better  than  to  wait  till  morning?  ” 

“Yes;  if  he  gets  back  before  we  go,  we  must 
have  a  fight  with  him.” 

“With  all  the  advantage  on  our  side;  not  sus¬ 
pecting  that  you  are  with  me,  and  knowing  that 
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he  has  taken  away  my  only  weapon,  he  will  be 
off  his  guard.” 

“Still,  you  would  rather  we  should  avoid  a 
meeting  with  him.” 

“Certainly;  it  isn’t  far  to  the  mainland,  and 
we  shall  soon  have  the  moon  to  help  us.” 

“And  it  will  help  him  too.  Fred,  I’m  awfully 
hungry.” 

“Sorry,  but  I  haven’t  a  bit  of  food  to  offer  you; 
he  kept  me  supplied,  but  I  didn’t  have  my  usual 
appetite.” 

“It  makes  no  difference;  I  can  stand  it  until 
to-morrow;  don’t  lose  any  more  time.” 

“Wait  till  I  take  a  look  above  ground.” 

Nothing  had  been  heard  to  cause  them  alarm, 
but  it  would  have  been  imprudent  to  the  last 
degree  to  leave  the  cave  and  enter  into  the  light 
of  the  smouldering  camp-fire,  where  they  would 
have  been  in  clear  view  of  their  enemy,  if  he  were 
upon  the  island. 

Fred  softly  climbed  the  primitive  stairs,  listen¬ 
ing  at  every  step.  When  his  eyes  rose  above 
the  edge  of  the  opening,  he  paused  and  scrutinized 
everything  in  his  field  of  vision.  The  fire  had  sunk 
so  low  that  it  gave  very  little  illumination.  Under 
the  dense  pine  boughs  the  gloom  would  have 
hidden  a  much  larger  object  than  a  man. 
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Discovering  nothing,  Fred  climbed  higher  and 
finally  stood  above  ground.  Again  the  vision 
sweeping  on  every  hand  saw  naught  to  cause  mis¬ 
giving.  The  thought  in  the  mind  of  the  youth 
was  that  the  Chippewyan  might  have  landed  and 
was  approaching  camp.  If  that  were  the  case, 
Fred  wished  to  be  seen  by  him.  The  Indian 
would  think  nothing  because  his  prisoner  had 
come  into  the  open  air.  The  youth  chuckled : 

“Won’t  he  open  his  eyes  when  he  starts  to  go 
down  into  the  cave  and  runs  against  the  muzzle, 
of  Brint’s  rifle.  If  he  is  given  time  to  learn  who 
is  aiming  at  him,  he  will  believe  the  Great  Spirit 
is  angry  with  him  and  has  made  a  boy  his  master.” 

Nothing  of  the  kind  occurred,  and  bending 
over  the  opening,  Fred  called  in  a  guarded  voice  : 

“The  coast  is  clear;  come  up.” 

When  the  friends  stood  beside  each  other,  they 
saw  that  the  moon  had  risen  over  the  lake,  but 
the  flickerings  of  the  aurora  hardly  showed. 

“I’m  glad  we  have  the  moonlight,”  remarked 
Brinton;  “I  lost  this  island  once  and  if  I  should 
lose  the  mainland,  we  might  drift  over  Athabasca 
till  morning.” 

Fred  took  the  lead  and  was  making  for  a  certain 
point  on  the  shore  of  the  island,  when  his  comrade 
asked  him  to  veer  to  the  right  in  order  to  reach 
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the  spot  where  Victor’s  boat  had  been  left.  The 
two  were  emerging  from  the  shadows  of  the  pines, 
when  Fred  abruptly  paused. 

“Sh!  do  you  see  that?” 

The  other  stepped  softly  to  his  side,  Fred 
whispered : 

“He  is  coming  back.” 

The  moonlight  showed  the  craft  clearly  as  it 
danced  on  the  slight  waves  a  hundred  yards  from 
shore. 

“Who  cares?”  whispered  Brinton  in  return; 
“he  can’t  see  us  among  the  trees ;  he  will  draw  up 
his  canoe,  go  to  camp  and  then  down  cellar  to 
find  how  you  are  getting  on.  As  soon  as  he  is  out 
of  the  way,  we’ll  take  his  canoe' with  us  to  give 
him  a  dose  of  his  own  medicine.  I  wonder  if  there 
are  any  swear  words  in  the  Chippewyan  tongue. 
If  there  is,  he  will  need  a  lot  of  them.” 

“Suppose  he  discovers  us  before  we  get  away?” 

“Well,  my  gun  is  loaded,”  was  the  significant 
reply  of  Brinton. 

Shrinking  farther  into  the  gloom,  the  two 
watched  the  boat  gently  undulating  on  the  water. 
When  this  had  lasted  several  minutes,  Brinton 
whispered : 

“He  doesn’t  seem  to  be  coming  any  nearer, 
what  do  you  think? 
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“Worse  than  that,  he’s  working  off  shore. 
Something  must  have  told  him  things  weren’t 
right  on  the  island.’’ 

Brinton  hastily  produced  his  telescope,  and 
leveled  it  at  the  craft.  The  instrument  helped  him 
to  that  extent  that  he  instantly  exclaimed : 

“ There's  nobody  in  the  boat!” 

“Let  me  look.” 

Hardly  had  Fred  pointed  the  instrument,  when 
he  added: 

“That’s  a  queer  canoe;  it  has  a  mast!” 

Brinton  Warren  staggered  backward  and  almost 
collapsed. 

“It  isn’t  the  Chippewyan ;  it’s  Victor  Chodeau’s 
boat.” 

Unwilling  to  believe  his  own  words,  he  hurried 
along  the  edge  of  the  lake  to  where  he  had  left  the 
craft  of  the  voyageur.  His  worst  fears  were  con¬ 
firmed.  I  told  you  that  in  his  anxiety  he  neg¬ 
lected  to  draw  the  prow  up  the  shingle,  and  he 
now  looked  upon  the  result. 

“It  is  all  my  fault,”  was  the  bitter  exclamation 
of  Brinton  when  his  cousin  joined  him. 

“How  can  that  be?”  asked  Fred,  deeply  pitying 
him. 

“When  I  stepped  out  of  the  boat,  I  forgot  to 
draw  it  up  the  bank;  only  a  foot  or  two  would 
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have  been  sufficient,  but  I  hadn’t  wit  enough  to 
think  of  it.” 

‘‘Accidents  will  happen,”  said  Fred  cheerily; 
“the  boat  was  so  much  lighter  when  you  stepped 
out  that  the  waves  worked  it  loose,  but  what  of  it?” 

“What  of  it?  ’’repeated  Brinton  in  astonishment, 
“you  speak  as  if  it  made  no  difference  one  way 
or  the  other.  What  is  to  become  of  us?” 

Fred  had  asked  himself  that  question  many 
times  within  the  last  two  days ;  ‘‘wasn’t  my  situa¬ 
tion  a  good  deal  worse  than  ours  is  at  this  moment  ? 
I  had  no  gun  and  was  a  prisoner  to  an  Indian 
who  showed  his  sentiments  by  trying  to  kill  you.” 

“Will  you  tell  me  how  we  can  get  away  from 
this  island,  where  we  can’t  pick  up  a  mouthful  to 
eat?” 

“When  I  asked  you  to  explain  the  actions  of  the 
Chippewyan,  you  refused  to  make  a  guess;  I 
shall  have  to  answer  you  the  same  way.” 

“I  wonder  now  whether  that  boat  won’t  work 
its  way  back;  I  don’t  see  why  it  shouldn  t  make 
a  change  of  course.” 

‘And  I  don’t  see  why  it  should;  there  isn’t 
much  wind,  but  what  there  is  blows  off  shore. 
But  it  won’t  do  any  harm  to  look.” 

They  hurried  to  the  spot  where  they  had  stood 
a  little  while  before.  The  moon  was  fast  climbing 
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the  sky  and  by  its  light  they  made  out  the  craft 
without  using  the  telescope.  There  was  no  use 
in  trying  to  deceive  themselves :  the  voyageur’s 
boat  was  farther  away  than  when  last  seen,  and 
was  working  from  land. 

“Maybe  the  wind  will  .change  in  the  morning 
and  bring  it  back,”  suggested  Fred. 

“I  never  knew  a  fellow  who  can  conjure  up  hope 
as  you  do,  when  there  isn’t  the  slighest  ground  for 
it.  I  don’t  see  what  good  such  nonsense  does 
you.” 

“I  am  not  blind  to  our  danger,  Brint,  but  you 
forget  that  my  situation  is  tenfold  better  than 
before,  and  yours  is  no  worse.  You  have  a  rifle, 
powder,  ball  and  percussion  caps.  The  Chippe- 
wyan  doesn’t  know  you  are  on  the  island  with 
me;  his  first  knowledge  will  come  when  your  gun 
is  leveled  at  him.” 

“I  don’t  know  about  that;  he  is  wonderfully 
cunning  and  may  pick  up  knowledge  that  would 
elude  you  or  me.” 

“For  instance?” 

“When  he  comes  down  to  the  lake  to  paddle  out 
here,  he  will  notice  the  absence  of  Victor  Cho- 
deau’s  boat;  he  may  see  it  drifting  out  on  the 
water;  won’t  that  be  likely  to  suggest  something 
to  him?” 
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“If  he  notices  the  boat  adrift,  he  will  think  it 
has  worked  free  because  of  the  wind  and  waves.” 

“He  knows  our  friend  too  well  to  believe  he 
could  make  any  blunder  like  that.  He  leaves  his 
boat  for  months  on  the  shore  of  Athabasca  and 
always  finds  it  where  he  left  it  when  he  comes 
back.” 

“If  you  are  determined,  Brint,  to  see  no  hope 
at  all,  I  may  as  well  stop  trying  to  cheer  you  up. 
I’ll  admit  that  we  are  in  a  bad  fix,  but  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  there  are  mighty  few  misfor¬ 
tunes  in  this  world  that  couldn’t  be  worse.” 

“I’m  certain  of  one  thing.” 

“What’s  that?” 

“  If  I  stay  here  much  longer  I  shall  f  reez  e  to  death.  ’  ’ 

Fred  laughed. 

“How  would  it  have  been  out  on  the  lake?  ” 

“I  could  have  kept  warm  with  the  paddle.” 

“While  I  froze.” 

“We  should  have  taken  turns  in  paddling.” 

“Which  would  have  been  taking  turns  in  freez¬ 
ing;  I  feel  as  you  do.” 

Fred  led  the  way  to  camp.  The  fire  had  sunk 
still  lower,  but  there  was  a  good  stratum  of  live 
embers.  The  boys  threw  a  big  lot  of  pine  branches 
on  these,  and  they  speedily  broke  into  hot  crack¬ 
ling  flame. 
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“If  that  Chippewyan  is  on  his  way  back,  we  are 
going  to  offer  him  a  fine  view  of  ourselves,”  said 
Brinton  gloomily;  “but  I  am  bound  to  get  warm 
if  I  have  to  sit  down  on  those  coals.” 

“It  is  the  coldest  weather  I  ever  knew,”  re¬ 
marked  Fred,  huddling  close  to  the  blaze,  holding 
out  his  bare  hands  and  turning  the  different 
sides  of  his  body  so  as  to  receive  the  most 
warmth. 

“Last  night  was  the  coldest  until  then,  but  this 
beats  that.” 

A  few  minutes  later  Fred  Newton  made  a  wise 
proposal. 

“We  are  more  comfortable  than  we  were;  so 
long  as  we  keep  on  our  feet  the  Chippewyan  will 
discover  us,  even  before  he  steps  from  his  canoe. 
Let’s  lie  on  the  ground,  each  wrapped  in  his 
blanket;  he  won’t  be  able  to  see  us  till  after  he 
has  landed  and  is  coming  this  way ;  we  shall  hear 
him,  for  he  feels  no  need  of  being  cautious.” 

“Once  in  awhile,  Fred,  you  accidentally  say 
something  sensible,”  commented  his  cousin,  who 
did  as  advised.  “I  hope  he  will  leave  us  alone  for 
the  rest  of  the  night.” 

“I  believe  he  will.” 

“Your  belief  can’t  alter  the  facts.” 

“No  more  can  your  disbelief  alter  them. 
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Heaven  has  been  with  us  all  the  way  through  and 
will  not  desert  us  now  in  our  extremity.” 

“I  suppose  I  ought  to  have  more  faith,”  re¬ 
marked  Brinton  with  a  sigh,  ‘‘but  I  can’t  feel  that 
much  hope  is  left  to  us.” 

The  two  talked  in  this  aimless  fashion  for  an 
hour.  Then  they  rose  and  threw  another  lot  of 
fuel  on  the  blaze.  The  cold  was  growing  fright¬ 
ful.  They  lay  down  back  to  back  and  with  the 
aid  of  the  fire  and  their  thick  garments  and  blan¬ 
kets  felt  no  discomfort  from  the  Arctic  tempera¬ 
ture. 

They  had  lain  thus  some  time,  when  Brinton 
became  impatient  with  himself  because  of  his 
insomnia.  Finally  he  spoke : 

‘‘Do  you  have  any  trouble  in  getting  asleep, 

Fred?” 

He  lowered  his  voice,  not  wishing  to  awake  his 
comrade,  in  case  he  had  succumbed  to  drowsiness. 
There  was  no  reply. 

‘‘Iam  glad  he  is  able  to  sleep,  even  if  I  can’t.” 

By  and  by  Brinton  grew  so  restless  that  he  rose 
from  his  couch.  He  took  care  not  to  disturb 
Fred.  The  fire  was  burning  strongly,  but  he 
flung  more  wood  on  it,  and  then  stood  with  his 
hands  behind  his  back  and  exposed  to  the  pleasant 
flame. 

18 
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“If  that  Chippewyan  comes  back;  he  will  take 
me  for  Fred  and  give  me  the  chance  I’m  waiting 
for.  I  hate  to  shoot  any  one  but  I  feel  ugly 
enough  to  quarrel  with  my  grandmother.  There’s 
something  strange  in  the  air — but  what  is  it?’’ 

It  seemed  to  him  that  an  unusual  stillness  wras 
brooding  over  the  lake  and  island.  He  decided 
that  it  was  caused  by  the  total  falling  of  the  wind, 
but  he  had  hardly  formed  the  conclusion,  when  a 
soughing  among  the  branches  overhead  told  him 
the  air  was  stirring. 

“It  is  a  mystery  to  me,”  murmured  the  puzzled 
Brinton;  “I  think  I’ll  look  around.” 

Despite  the  extreme  cold,  he  moved  away  from 
the  camp.  He  held  his  rifle  wrapped  under  his 
blanket,  afraid  to  touch  the  metal,  even  when 
his  hands  were  gloved. 

At  the  margin  of  the  lake,  the  stillness  seemed 
more  profound  than  before.  The  moonlight  shone 
down  on  the  stretch  of  water,  which  was  without 
wave  or  ripple.  It  looked  like  an  expanse  of  glass, 
with  a  metallic  gleam  and  shimmer  that  he 
had  never  seen  upon  it  before.  He  stepped 
nearer,  stooped  down  and  touched  it  with  his 
hand. 

Then  the  whole  truth  broke  upon  him. 

Lake  Athabasca  was  freezing  over! 
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THE  FROZEN  LAKE 

AYE,  Lake  Athabasca  was  freezing  over. 

When  that  work  begins  in  the  Lone  Land 
of  the  far  North  it  is  rapid  and  thorough. 
Silently  the  mighty  Frost  King  had  marshaled  his 
forces  over  many  thousands  of  square  miles  of 
plain  and  stream.  He  had  waved  his  mystic 
wand  above  the  bays,  sounds,  swamps  and  gulfs 
bordering  the  Polar  Ocean  weeks  before,  and  they 
shriveled  into  the  rigidity  of  death. 

There  are  bodies  of  water  which  he  never 
releases  from  their  icy  sleep,  but  others  are  warmed 
into  life  by  the  breath  of  the  brief  summer.  On 
that  eventful  night  he  smote  the  life  from  them 
again. 

The  tempest-fretted  waves  of  the  Great  Bear, 
in  the  midst  of  the  vast  desolation  known  as  the 
barren  lands the  immense  tideless  sea,  the  Great 
Slave;  the  Mississippi  of  the  North  called  the 
Mackenzie;  the  Great  Fish,  Peace,  Churchill, 
Nelson,  and  kindred  streams,  were  locked  in  the 
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arms  of  winter  which  was  striding  resistlessly 
toward  the  waters  of  the  Saskatchewan. 

The  Athabasca  lay  in  the  path  of  the  Frost 
King  and  succumbed  on  his  approach. 

Brinton  Warren  stood  gazing  over  the  gleaming 
surface,  wondering  whether  all  this  had  come  soon 
enough  to  help  him  and  his  friend.  Stooping, 
he  struck  a  sharp  blow  upon  the  ice  at  his  feet, 
but  it  did  not  yield.  Then  he  raised  the  stock  of 
his  gun  and  clamped  it  down.  The  sharp  comer 
went  through,  but  the  weight  of  the  weapon  was 
sustained. 

“What  quick  work!”  he  exclaimed:  “it  has 
been  done  since  we  left  the  shore  to  go  to  camp 
not  long  ago.  The  ice  will  bear  us  before  morn¬ 
ing.  It  is  the  coldest  weather  I  ever  felt,  and 
I’m  glad  of  it.” 

True  the  thin  coating  was  gathering  accretions 
and  would  gather  them,  until  in  a  few  days  the 
iron  floor  would  permit  a  park  of  artillery  and 
horses  to  pass  without  jarring  one  of  the  millions 
of  supporting  arches  beneath. 

“If  it  will  only  hasten — ” 

“I  think  it  is  doing  pretty  well,  Brint!” 

Fred  Newton  stood  at  the  elbow  of  the  other. 
Outside  of  his  enfolding  blanket,  was  a  buffalo 
robe,  and  he  held  another  over  his  arm. 
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“I  missed  you,”  he  explained;  “thought  maybe 
you  had  gone  to  take  a  swim  in  the  lake.  We 
can’t  be  too  well  protected  to-night.  Use  this.” 

Brinton  gathered  the  robe  outside  his  blanket. 
A  little  more  covering  would  have  encumbered 
them  to  that  extent  that  they  could  barely  move. 
As  it  was  they  found  their  suits  very  bulky  and 
awkward. 

“Have  you  noticed  that?" 

“Yes,”  replied  Fred;  “I  suspected  it  when 
everything  was  so  still.” 

“We  have  no  need  of  a  boat  after  all.” 

“Not  after  the  ice  becomes  strong  enough  to 
bear  us.” 

“It  won’t  take  long;  when  freezing  begins  it 
works  fast.” 

“Wait  till  we  make  a  better  test.” 

Fred  hurried  to  camp  and  returned  with  his 
snow-shoes  and  those  belonging  to  Brinton. 
Fortunately,  when  the  latter  stepped  out  of 
Victor  Chodeau’s  boat  he  took  his  blanket  and 
snow-shoes  with  him.  Because  of  the  large  sur¬ 
face  of  the  latter  they  would  bear  the  boys  upon 
the  ice  when  an  ordinary  shoe  would  break 
through. 

Brinton  was  inclined  to  wait,  but  his  cousin 
had  become  more  impatient  than  he.  He  placed 
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one  of  the  snow-shoes  on  the  ice,  and  gradually 
leaned  forward  until  the  wrhole  weight  of  his  body 
was  thrown  upon  it.  He  was  ready  to  recoii, 
on  the  instant  that  he  heard  the  warning  creak. 
It  sounded  a  moment  later  and  he  drew  back. 

“Better  wait  awhile.’’ 

“Hurrah !  what  did  I  tell  you? ’’ 

Fred  was  a  rod  from  shore,  standing  on  his 
snow-shoes,  and  the  ice  uttered  no  protest. 
Brinton  watched  him  a  minute  or  two  and  said: 

“If  it  will  bear  you ,  it  will  bear  me” 

He  hastily  fastened  the  big  shoes  to  his  feet  and 
glided  out  beside  his  companion,  who  awaited  his 
approach.  They  were  in  high  spirits,  for,  in  a 
manner  most  unexpected,  the  way  for  leaving  the 
island  had  opened  before  them.  They  had  been 
in  constant  fear  of  the  return  of  the  Chippewyan 
and  even  now  both  glanced  toward  the  mainland, 
half  expecting  to  see  the  dreaded  form  approach¬ 
ing  over  the  lake.  Nothing  of  the  kind  was 
observed,  and  the  two  paused  for  a  hasty  con- 
sulation. 

Manifestly  there  was  but  one  thing  to  do ;  that 
was  to  press  on  with  all  possible  haste  to  Fort 
Fond  du  Lac,  a  hundred  miles  distant,  pausing 
on  the  road  only  when  necessity  compelled  them 
to  halt.  It  was  too  long  a  journey  to  York 
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Factory  at  this  late  season — an  effort  that  was 
sure  to  bring  disaster  unless  the  boys  had  a  guide 
to  keep  them  company.  There  was  no  cause  for 
going  astray,  so  far  as  Fond  du  Lac  was  concerned. 
All  that  was  necessary  was  to  follow  the  configura¬ 
tion  of  the  northern  shore  of  Athabasca,  which 
would  bring  them  to  the  fort  in  the  course  of  two 
or  three  days.  There  they  would  find  food,  rest, 
friends  and  all  that  the  weary  travelers  could  need. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  some  respects  the  lads 
were  well  fitted  for  the  trying  experience  before 
them.  I  have  shown  that  they  could  not  have 
been  better  protected  against  the  terrific  cold. 
Their  thick  clothing  was  covered  by  blankets  and 
outside  of  these  were  the  buffalo  robes.  Shoes, 
stockings,  caps  and  mittens  were  all  that  could 
be  desired.  Every  part  of  their  bodies  was 
shielded ;  they  could  not  have  managed  any  more 
clothing. 

Brinton  had  ammunition,  his  gun  and  his  knife. 
Fred  possessed  nothing  of  the  kind,  unless  his 
ordinary  pocket  knife  could  serve  as  a  weapon  of 
defense.  Having  agreed  upon  their  course,  they 
started  for  the  mainland,  but  made  a  circuit  with 
a  view  of  avoiding  the  returning  Chippewyan,  who 
was  still  invisible. 

The  boys  were  too  prudent  to  travel  near  each 
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other.  A  space  of  several  yards  separated  them. 
This  precaution  divided  the  pressure  of  their 
weight.  Fred  was  in  advance,  and  had  gone  only 
a  little  way,  when  he  paused. 

“That  looks  odd!” 

Directly  ahead  they  saw  Victor  Chodeau’s  boat. 
It  had  been  nipped  and  caught  by  the  Frost  King, 
and  was  likely  to  remain  locked  up  for  many  a 
month  to  come.  Thus,  had  Brinton  forgotten 
and  left  his  snow-shoes  in  it  (and  he  often  said  he 
could  not  understand  why  he  did  not  forget),  he 
would  have  had  the  chance  to  recover  them. 

The  youth  had  glided  up  beside  his  cousin  while 
surveying  the  craft.  In  the  same  minute  both 
were  startled  by  an  ominous  creak  which  ran  for  a 
hundred  yards  along  the  ice. 

“We’re  going  to  break  through!”  called  the 
alarmed  Fred;  “let’s  get  into  the  boat.” 

“No  need  of  that,”  replied  Brinton,  moving 
away  from  his  cousin :  “I  don’t  believe  it  was  our 
weight  that  did  it.” 

It  is  not  unlikely  he  was  right.  We  all  know 
that  when  a  river  or  lake  or  any  large  body  of 
water  is  congealing,  it  emits  now  and  then  the 
peculiar  creaking  sound  caused  by  the  unequal 
expansion  and  the  efforts  of  nature  at  readjust¬ 
ment.  It  was  thought  safer,  however,  to  stay  for 
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a  time  near  the  boat,  so  that,  if  necessary  the  two 
could  take  to  it  for  refuge.  The  warnings  were 
not  repeated  and  they  moved  on. 

They  found  it  much  more  difficult  to  glide  over 
the  ice  than  upon  the  snow.  The  smooth  surface 
destroyed  the  friction  given  by  the  crust,  and  the 
struggle  to  push  on  made  the  ankles  ache. 

“Say,  Brint,  if  we  only  had  our  skates,”  said 
Fred;  “wouldn’t  we  have  a  glorious  time  in 
skimming  over  the  ice?  This  beats  anything  we 
ever  saw  at  home.” 

“Don’t  talk  about  it;  I’ve  been  thinking  of  that 
very  thing  ever  since  we  started  and  am  trying 
to  drive  it  out  of  my  mind.” 

“There  seems  to  be  something  ahead,”  said 
Fred,  halting  and  waiting  for  Brinton,  who,  with 
some  hesitation  drew  up  beside  his  cousin. 

“It’s  open  water,”  added  the  younger,  with  a 
feeling  of  dismay;  “what’s  to  be  done  now?  Shall 
we  go  back  to  the  boat?” 

“That  can  do  no  good;  I  don’t  believe  there  is 
much  water;  let’s  flank  it;  you  turn  to  the  right 
and  I’ll  go  to  the  left.’” 

Before  they  were  beyond  sight  of  each  other, 
Fred  called  out  that  he  had  reached  the  end  of  the 
unfrozen  space.  His  relative  quickly  rejoined 
him. 
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They  now  kept  nearer  together  than  before, 
and  in  due  time  came  in  sight  of  the  mainland. 
The  change  of  direction,  however,  had  taken  them 
so  far  from  the  course  of  the  boat,  that,  had  the 
Chippewyan  come  down  to  his  craft,  he  would  not 
have  seen  either  of  the  lads. 

“I  tell  you,  Fred,  we  have  been  lucky,”  said 
Brinton,  when  they  halted  for  a  brief  rest. 

‘‘Of  course  we  have,  but  what  have  you  in  mind 
now?  ” 

‘‘That  Indian  must  have  known  of  the  freezing 
of  the  lake  long  ago;  and  he  knows,  too,  that  as 
soon  as  the  ice  would  bear  your  weight,  you  would 
leave  the  island,  and  he  mustn’t  lose  any  time  if 
he  wished  to  stop  you.” 

‘‘Why  hasn’t  he  done  it?” 

“I  can  only  make  another  guess.  I  believe 
he  belongs  to  that  Chippewyan  village  that  I 
visited  when  looking  for  you,  and  went  there, 
intending  to  stay  till  to-morrow,  for  he  could 
have  felt  no  fear  of  your  escaping  so  long  as  the 
lake  did  not  close.  I  believe  that  he  is  on  his 
way  to  the  island  and  perhaps  is  now  between  it 
and  us.” 

‘‘What  is  he  likely  to  do  when  he  learns  that  I 
have  left? ” 
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“Can  he  do  so  by  moonlight?” 

Before  trying  to  answer  the  question,  Brinton 
scanned  the  ice  to  the  rear.  In  the  obscurity, 
it  was  impossible  to  detect  the  slighest  trail  at  a 
distance  of  three  feet  from  where  they  stood. 

“His  eyes  are  more  used  to  such  business  than 
ours,  but  I  don’t  believe  we  have  any  reason  to 
fear  him  before  to-morrow.  Then  he  will  take 
up  the  pursuit.” 

“He  has  snow-shoes  too.” 

“And  can  use  them  a  great  deal  better  than  we. 
There  is  only  one  thing,  as  it  seems  to  me  that  can 
prevent  a  fight  with  him.” 

“What  is  that?” 

“He  may  delay  his  return  to  the  island  until  we 
gain  a  good  start ;  then,  Fred,  you  must  not  forget 
that  while  we’re  trying  as  hard  as  we  can  to  reach 
Fond  du  Lac,  Victor  Chodeau  is  or  soon  will  be 
hurrying  this  way.  We  ought  to  meet  in  two 
days  or  less. 

“Suppose  we  do  not?” 

“The  thing  for  us  to  do,  is  to  stand  the  Chippe- 
wyan  off  through  to-morrow.  If  we  can  do  that 
we  shall  be  safe,  and  maybe  we  shall  be  safe  any¬ 
way.” 


CHAPTER  XXX 

SPEEDING  WESTWARD 

SINCE  the  snow  w'as  scantier  along  the  beach 
than  on  the  plains  above,  Brinton  Warren 
and  Fred  Newton  hugged  the  shore. 
Thereby,  too,  they  gained  partial  protection  from 
the  wind,  which  often  whirled  the  eddies  from 
the  bluffs  and  carried  them  over  the  boys’  heads. 
The  open  water  that  they  had  already  encountered 
made  them  cautious,  for,  while  encumbered  with 
their  superabundant  clothing,  neither  would  be 
able  to  swim  if  precipitated  into  the  icy  element. 

It  being  night,  most  persons  in  their  situation 
would  have  preferred  to  lie  by  and  wait  for  day¬ 
light,  but  the  strongest  reasons  urged  them  on, 
and  they  resolved  to  keep  going  as  long  as  their 
strength  held  out.  Neither  doubted  that  the 
Chippewyan  would  pursue  them  from  the  moment 
he  learned  of  the  flight  of  his  prisoner.  He  was  an 
Indian,  trained  by  many  years’  experience  in  the 
frozen  North,  and  an  expert  in  all  the  treacherous 
woodcraft  of  his  people.  While  the  boys  would 
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never  tamely  submit  to  him,  they  were  afraid  of 
the  dusky  miscreant  and  were  only  wise  in  doing 
all  they  could  to  avert  a  collision  with  their  enemy. 

Through  the  remaining  hours  of  the  night  they 
pushed  on.  Even  with  their  cumbersome  cloth¬ 
ing,  they  felt  the  frightful  cold.  Had  either 
attempted  to  ride  in  the  cariole,  assuredly  he 
would  have  frozen  to  death.  As  it  was,  they  now 
and  then  rubbed  their  noses  and  the  exposed 
portions  of  their  faces  with  a  vigor  that  loosened 
the  grip  of  the  Frost  King.  For  an  hour  after  the 
dull  gray  of  morning  lit  up  the  sky  they  plodded 
forward.  But  the  time  came  when  the  wearied 
lads  decided  that  it  was  best  to  go  into  camp  for  a 
time  and  rest  their  tired  limbs. 

Accordingly,  they  turned  to  land,  removed  their 
snow-shoes  and  clambered  up  the  rocks  to  the 
snowy  plain  above.  There  their  vision  reached 
farther,  and  Brinton  pointed  his  glass  over  the 
snowy  wastes  behind  them,  scanning  every  spot  in 
his  field  of  vision.  The  glassy  lake,  the  winding 
shore,  the  expansion  of  level  country — all  passed 
under  their  scrutiny,  for  Fred  also  took  his  turn 
with  the  instrument.  They  had  penetrated  so 
far  that  the  Island  of  Pines  had  dropped  out  of 
sight,  but  another  wooded  isle  was  observed  two 
miles  from  the  mainland. 
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“I  didn’t  see  anything  of  him,”  remarked  Brin- 
ton,  referring  to  the  one  who  was  in  the  thoughts 
of  both;  “how  did  you  make  out?” 

‘‘Didn’t  get  a  glimpse,”  replied  Fred  with  much 
satisfaction. 

‘‘Then  it  is  safe  to  believe  he  is  a  goodly  number 
of  miles  away ;  we  may  as  well  have  our  rest.  ” 

They  were  still  in  the  region  of  pines,  and  there 
were  numerous  places  which  invited  them  to 
encamp,  but  they  needed  food  before  everything 
else,  and  neither  could  tell  how  it  was  to  be  ob¬ 
tained.  The  lake  had  become  inaccessible  and 
even  if  they  could  find  an  air  hole  or  break  the 
ice,  they  were  without  any  means  of  tempting 
the  fish  within  reach.  Nor  in  scrutinizing  the 
plain  did  they  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  game. 
However,  they  glided  over  the  snow  to  the  nearest 
collection  of  pines,  where  they  made  preparations 
for  starting  a  fire. 

“Helloa!”  called  Fred  a  few  minutes  later, 
“some  one  has  been  here  ahead  of  us.” 

‘‘I  saw  signs  of  the  snow  having  been  disturbed, 
but  the  wind  has  put  it  in  pretty  good  shape  again. 
It  must  have  been  Victor,  for  this  is  in  his  path  to 
Fond  du  Lac.” 

And  here  they  came  upon  a  piece  of  rare  good 
fortune.  A  brief  examination  left  no  doubt  that 
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the  voyageur  and  his  dogs  had  spent  several  hours 
there.  Not  only  that,  but  the  whole  party  had 
eaten  an  abundant  meal — so  abundant  indeed 
that  some  of  the  remnants  remained.  The  few 
bones  that  were  found  contained  fragments  of 
meat,  uncooked  it  is  true,  but  none  the  less  pala¬ 
table  on  that  account.  No  two  ravening  canines 
could  have  gnawed  the  nourishment  with  greater 
zest.  The  supply  by  no  means  satisfied  their 
craving,  but  the  partial  meal  was  beyond  value. 
It  heartened  them,  too,  and  after  an  hour’s  rest 
they  made  ready  to  resume  their  journey. 

Now  that  day  had  returned,  it  was  decided  to 
continue  their  flight  over  the  snow  instead  of  over 
the  lake.  Such  a  course  was  preferable  in  every 
respect  and  gave  them  the  opportunity  of  making 
faster  progress. 

On  the  margin  of  the  pines,  the  two  again  swept 
the  field  of  vision  behind  them,  but  to  their  great 
relief  discovered  no  sign  of  the  Chippewyan. 
Another  cause  for  thankfulness  was  the  sensible 
decrease  of  the  cold.  They  had  become  so  skilful 
in  traveling  on  snow-shoes  that  they  expected  to 
cover  a  good  many  more  miles  than  was  possible 
on  the  slippery  ice.  None  the  less,  the  Indian  was 
the  speedier,  and,  provided  he  was  prompt  in  taking 
up  the  pursuit,  he  must  come  upon  them  rapidly. 
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The  character  of  the  country  through  which 
they  were  now  journeying  was  similar  to  that  which 
they  had  seen  ever  since  leaving  Hudson  Bay. 
There  was  no  lack  of  pines,  where  a  fair  protection 
could  be  found  against  the  gales  that  were  likely 
to  sweep  over  the  plains  at  any  hour  of  the  day 
or  night.  Several  streams  flowing  into  Athabasca 
were  crossed  on  the  ice  and  when  night  again 
descended  they  found  a  refuge  among  the  trees, 
where  the  snow  was  scraped  off  and  fuel  gathered 
for  a  fire. 

The  last  thing  done  in  the  fast-ending  twilight 
was  to  scan  every  part  of  the  visible  country  for 
that  which  they  dreaded  to  see — the  form  of  an 
Indian  warrior  gliding  after  them  on  his  snow- 
shoes.  With  a  sigh  of  relief,  they  agreed  that  he 
was  not  in  sight. 

“I  don’t  understand  it,”  said  Brinton,  after 
shoving  the  instrument  together  and  walking  back 
among  the  pines  with  his  cousin;  ‘‘if  he  intends 
to  follow  us,  why  does  he  wait,  when  every  hour 
is  to  our  advantage?” 

“It  all  depends  upon  the  time  he  learned  when 
I  left  the  island.  Had  he  come  soon  after,  we 
should  have  seen  him  long  before  this.  Something 
has  held  him  back;  perhaps  he  hasn’t  gone  to  the 
island  at  all.” 
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“That  is  too  good  to  be  true.  He  would  be 
quick  to  find  our  trail  on  the  ice  and  would  follow 
us  to  the  mainland.” 

“And  would  know  that  instead  of  chasing  one 
young  gentleman,  he  had  two  in  front  of  him.” 

“It  wouldn’t  take  him  long  to  find  that  out; 
I  believe,  too,  he  would  read  the  explanation.” 

“To  do  that,  he  must  know  he  failed  to  hurt 
you  when  he  believed  you  were  lying  asleep  by 
the  camp-fire.” 

“You  can’t  tell  the  size  of  a  person  on  snow- 
shoes  by  the  trail  he  leaves,”  said  Brinton  with 
a  smile;  “I  meant  to  say  that  he  would  be  quick 
to  discover  that  you  had  a  companion ;  he  might 
think  it  is  Victor  Chodeau.” 

“If  he  believed  that,  he  would  know  it  wouldn’t 
be  safe  for  him  to  fool  with  the  Canadian.” 

“Is  it  not  probable  that  such  a  belief  on  his  part 
has  made  him  so  cautious  in  pursuing  us  that  he 
may  be  quite  near,  even  though  we  can’t  see 
him?” 

“It  won’t  do  us  any  good  to  keep  up  our  guess¬ 
ing — helloa,  Brint,  what  has  become  of  your 
powder  flask?”  abruptly  asked  the  younger  lad. 

The  other  glanced  down  at  his  side  where  the 
flask  generally  rested  supported  by  a  string  that 
passed  round  his  neck.  Not  seeing  it  he  sprang 
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to  his  feet  and  clapped  his  hand  against  his  sides, 
felt  among  the  folds  of  his  clothing,  scrutinized 
the  ground,  walked  to  the  edge  of  the  wood  and 
returned. 

“It’s  gone!”  he  said  in  dismay;  “what  will 
become  of  us  now?” 

“It  may  be  somewhere  near.” 

The  two  made  search,  going  back  some  dis¬ 
tance  over  their  trail,  but  the  missing  flask  was  not 
found. 

“How  could  it  have  happened?”  asked  Fred, 
when  they  had  given  up  the  search. 

“The  string  must  have  become  frayed  and  it 
dropped  unnoticed  in  the  snow  or  on  the  ice ;  could 
anything  worse  have  happened?” 

This  mishap  made  the  situation  alarming. 
Fred  Newton  had  no  weapon  at  all,  and  though 
his  cousin  carried  a  good  rifle,  he  had  only  the 
single  charge  in  the  barrel.  When  that  was  fired 
they  might  as  well  throw  away  the  weapon,  for  it 
would  be  only  a  burden. 

What  use  should  be  made  of  this  load  ?  Should 
they  employ  it  against  some  game — provided  they 
gained  the  chance — or  should  it  be  reserved  for  the 
Chippewyan,  who  was  likely  to  be  on  their  trail 
and  rapidly  drawing  up  on  them?” 

The  dilemma  could  not  have  been  more  trying. 
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The  distance  remaining  to  be  traveled  in  order 
to  reach  Fond  du  Lac  could  never  be  made  with¬ 
out  food.  They  might  be  able  to  live  through 
the  period,  even  longer,  but  they  would  become 
too  weak  for  traveling.  There  was  the  faint  hope 
always  with  them  of  meeting  the  voyageur  on  his 
way  back  from  the  post,  but  there  was  danger 
of  the  parties  missing  each  other,  since  Victor  was 
not  likely  to  think  both  youths  would  be  following 
him.  He  might  take  a  different  course  to  the 
Island  of  Pines,  and,  through  a  wide  circuit,  keep 
far  from  the  route  of  Brinton  and  Fred. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  the  height  of 
rashness  to  allow  the  Chippewyan  to  find  them 
unarmed.  Both  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  one 
who  had  proved  that  he  possessed  no  mercy. 
Even  in  those  gloomy  minutes,  Brinton  Warren 
saw  a  grim  humor  in  the  situation. 

“The  ideal  way  is  this ;  wait  for  the  red  man  to 
come  within  range  and  then  drop  him  in  his  tracks. 
He  will  be  sure  to  have  plenty  of  ammunition  with 
him.  The  beauty  of  this  arrangement  is  that  we 
shall  rid  ourselves  of  the  worst  kind  of  enemy  and 
replenish  our  supply  of  gunpowder.” 

“And  I  can  take  his  gun,  too,  for  it  won’t  be  of 
any  use  to  him,  or  rather  he  won’t  be  of  any  fur¬ 
ther  use  to  it.” 
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“Exactly,  and  we  can  start  out  on  a  hunt,  get  all 
the  game  we  need  and  take  our  time  in  traveling 
to  Fond  du  Lac.” 

But  everything  in  the  nature  of  pleasantry  soon 
left  the  hearts  of  both. 

“I  must  get  the  first  shot, ’’said  Brinton  thought¬ 
fully,  “and  if  I  miss  him,  it  will  be  all  over  with 
us.” 

“I  feel,”  replied  his  cousin,  “that  we  shouldn’t 
waste  any  time  by  staying  here.  We  can  travel 
a  good  many  miles  before  daylight.” 

“Won’t  he  know  the  course  we  have  taken?” 

“He  will  know  we  are  heading  for  the  post  and 
will  try  to  overtake  us  while  on  the  way;  but  he 
can’t  trail  us  except  by  daylight.  All  we  have 
to  do  is  turn  to  farther  inland,  keeping  the  course 
of  the  shore  in  mind,  and  so  long  as  the  darkness 
lasts  we  shall  be  safe.” 

So  it  came  about  that  they  once  more  fastened 
the  snow-shoes  to  their  feet  and  headed  westward 
for  Fort  Fond  du  Lac. 
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HAVING  resumed  their  journey,  the  lads 
pressed  on  until  midnight.  The  rise  in 
temperature  was  so  marked  that  their 
buffalo  furs  became  burdensome,  and  they  car¬ 
ried  them  over  their  arms.  Exhaustion  forced 
them  to  make  their  way  to  another  grove  of 
pines,  where  they  decided  to  build  no  fire.  By 
bundling  close  together  upon  the  branches  that 
were  spread  on  the  snow,  they  slept  in  comfort 
until  the  break  of  day. 

As  usual  upon  awaking  they  scrutinized  all 
the  country  in  sight.  The  fear  that  their  enemy 
might  steal  upon  them  from  any  point  of  the  com¬ 
pass  was  always  present,  and  they  made  their 
survey  thorough  so  far  as  it  was  possible  to  do 
so.  It  so  happened  that  the  place  where  they 
halted  was  lower  than  usual,  and  their  field  of 
vision,  therefore,  was  limited.  For  the  first  time 
since  starting,  they  began  to  think  it  possible  the 
Chippewyan  was  not  pursuing  them. 
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They  pressed  matters  to  the  utmost  on  this  day. 
They  knew  they  were  making  good  progress 
toward  Fort  Fond  du  Lac,  but  as  to  their  pur¬ 
suer — if  they  really  had  one — the  near  future  must 
decide  what  part  he  was  to  play  in  the  situation. 

The  hope  that  they  would  be  able  to  bear  the 
privation  of  food  as  stoically  as  the  Canadian 
voyageur  was  dissipated ;  for  it  soon  became  clear 
to  both  that  they  could  never  reach  the  Hudson 
Bay  post  unless  they  obtained  something  in  the 
way  of  nourishment. 

There  were  some  phases  of  the  experience  of 
Brinton  Warren  and  Fred  Newton,  in  the  extreme 
North,  so  remarkable  that  they  seemed  like  direct 
interpositions  of  Providence.  Some  of  these  have 
already  been  pointed  out.  Others  are  yet  to  be 
told. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day  after  their 
flight  from  the  Island  of  Pines,  they  were  so 
weakened  by  their  continuous  traveling  and  want 
of  food  that  they  decided  to  lie  by  until  morning. 
The  weather  had  moderated  to  that  extent  that 
they  were  disposed  to  cast  their  buffalo  robes  aside. 
They  had  become  irksome  and  added  to  their 
discomfort  and  labor  while  traveling.  No  more 
snow  had  fallen,  and  during  the  middle  of  the  day 
there  was  a  little  thawing  in  the  sun.  Athabasca 
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remained  firmly  frozen,  as  it  would  be  for  many 
months  to  come. 

The  lads  kept  in  sight  of  the  lake,  for  it  was 
their  only  means  of  guidance  in  groping  for  Fond 
du  Lac.  They  now  turned  to  the  right,  making 
for  a  mass  of  rocks,  at  whose  base  grew  a  number 
of  the  pines,  which  were  rarely  out  of  their  sight. 
They  chose  the  spot,  since  it  offered  every  con¬ 
venience  to  be  found  in  that  desolate  region. 
The  rocks  would  shield  them  from  the  wind  better 
than  the  pines,  while  the  latter  offered  them  all 
the  fuel  they  could  need. 

The  cousins  dragged  themselves  wearily  to  the 
sheltered  spot,  and  having  removed  their  snow- 
shoes  all  energy  seemed  to  leave  them.  Each 
spread  his  buffalo  robe  on  the  snow  and  flung 
himself  down  upon  it.  Neither  spoke,  for  the 
thoroughly  exhausted  person  fells  slight  disposi¬ 
tion  for  conversation.  Their  long  deprivation  of 
food  and  exhaustion  had  deeply  depressed  them 
mentally  and  physically.  It  seemed  as  if  they  had 
reached  the  “dead  point”  of  emotion.  That  is, 
their  continued  worriment  and  suffering  could 
fret  no  longer,  and  a  dulness  and  apathy  made 
them  indifferent  to  what  might  happen. 

Had  they,  while  reclining  on  their  buffalo  robes, 
heard  the  grating  of  the  Chippewyan’s  snow-shoes 
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they  would  have  turned  their  heads  and  looked  in 
that  direction.  Brinton  probably  would  have 
raised  his  gun  and  fired,  but  he  wouldn’t  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  make  his  aim  sure  and  would 
have  cared  little  if  he  missed. 

But  they  were  disturbed  in  a  way  neither 
expected.  They  had  lain  but  a  little  time  on 
their  soft  couches,  when  a  great  racket  among  the 
rocks  startled  them.  Both  sat  up  and  listened, 
wondering  what  it  meant.  With  an  interest 
which  nothing  else  could  have  produced,  Brinton 
rose  to  his  feet  and  stared  toward  the  point  of  the 
disturbance.  A  small  moose,  terrified  by  sight 
of  them,  dashed  from  among  the  rocks  and  ran 
toward  the  lakes.  There  is  no  animal  in  the  cold 
regions  so  difficult  to  hunt  as  the  moose.  The 
most  skilful  woodman  will  fail  again  and  again, 
the  wonderful  scent  and  hearing  of  the  animal 
giving  him  timely  warning  of  the  approach  of 
danger,  while  his  fox-like  cunning  often  drives  the 
veteran  hunter  to  despair. 

In  the  present  instance,  the  moose  probably  had 
been  asleep.  It  is  not  unlikely,  too,  that  he  had 
never  seen  a  biped  before,  but  his  instinct  threw 
him  into  a  panic,  and  in  his  wild  flight,  he  passed 
within  a  few  paces  of  the  astonished  youths. 

The  sight  of  the  game  sent  a  thrill  through 
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Brinton  Warren,  who,  without  a  moment’s  pause, 
brought  his  gun  to  his  shoulder  and  fired.  He 
aimed  just  back  of  the  fore  leg  as  the  animal  had 
his  side  toward  him,  and  the  bullet  sped  true. 
With  a  frenzied  plunge  that  carried  him  fully 
twenty  feet,  he  went  down,  plowed  the  snow  for 
several  paces,  turned  on  his  side,  made  several 
spasmodic  struggles  and  all  was  over. 

“Do  you  know  what  you  have  done?”  asked 
Fred. 

“I  have  killed  a  moose.” 

11  And  have  fired  your  last  shot!” 

“I  didn’t  stop  to  think  of  that.” 

Suppose  the  Chippewyan  overtakes  us?” 

“He  will  find  two  boys  that  are  not  starving  to 
death.” 

The  prospect  of  food  roused  both.  It  was  as  if 
they  already  felt  the  renewed  strength  within 
their  reach. 

“Get  a  fire  going  as  soon  as  you  can,  Fred;  I’ll 
have  dinner  ready  in  a  jiffy.” 

The  younger  did  not  waste  the  minutes.  Dried 
sticks  were  quickly  gathered,  resinous  cones  and 
bits  mixed  with  them,  and  heavier  ones  placed  on 
top.  Then  the  match  was  applied  and  the  flames 
crackled  and  roared.  It  was  no  time  for  niceties 
in  the  way  of  dressing  and  broiling.  Brinton  had 
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roughly  cut  several  tremendous  slices  and  I  am 
compelled  to  say  that  these  were  given  only  a 
slight  scorching  when  they  were  placed  where  they 
did  the  most  good. 

“I  thought,  Fred,  that  those  pieces  which  were 
here  awhile  ago  and  now  can’t  be  seen  anywhere, 
were  enough  for  two  boys  making  any  pretence  to 
civilization;  how  do  you  feel?” 

‘‘Hungrier  than  I  did  before.” 

‘‘It’s  the  same  with  myself;  what  do  you  ad¬ 
vise  ?  ’  ’ 

“There  lies  most  of  the  moose;  here  is  the  fire; 
we  are  ahungered.” 

“Enough  said.” 

They  now  gave  more  attention  to  culinary 
operations.  A  layer  of  hot  coals  was  raked  out 
with  the  help  of  sticks,  the  meat  was  cut  into 
thinner  slices  and  spread  over  them,  whereupon 
the  juicy  steak  sizzled,  became  crisp  and  curled 
up.  It  cannot  be  said  that  it  was  specially  tender, 
but  it  can  be  said  that  that  made  no  difference 
whatever  to  Brinton  Warren  and  Fred  Newton. 
How  much  is  comprehended  in  the  declaration  that 
they  ate  until  they  were  filled  and  craved  for  not 
another  mouthful. 

No  water  was  within  reach,  but  they  need  not 
suffer  when  it  was  all  around  them  in  the  form  of 
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snow.  If  you  have  ever  tried  to  quench  your 
thirst  by  “eating  snow”  you  probably  were  dis¬ 
appointed,  for  it  seems  at  such  times  to  create  the 
longing  rather  than  to  satisfy  it,  but  if  you  will 
allow  it  to  melt  in  the  palm  of  your  hand,  when 
no  vessel  is  at  hand,  you  can  readily  slake  your 
thirst.  Those  who  are  compelled  to  rely  upon 
water  in  that  form  or  as  ice,  find  no  trouble.  The 
boys  would  have  been  glad  to  have  the  fluid  for 
other  purposes,  but  they  did  not  suffer  because 
of  their  deprivation  of  it. 

The  cousins  had  become  different  persons. 
Their  spirits  improved,  they  hardly  felt  their 
former  fatigue  and  were  more  hopeful  than  at 
any  time  since  fairly  started  on  their  flight  to 
Fond  du  Lac. 

“Fred,  don’t  you  think,  if  you  have  to  be  picked 
off  by  a  Chippewyan,  it’s  a  good  deal  better  not 
to  be  in  a  starving  condition  ?  ’  ’ 

“It  seems  to  me  it  is  the  other  way.  We  felt 
so  bad  before  we  had  our  supper  of  moose  steak 
that  we  should  have  cared  little  if  he  had  attacked 
us.  Now  we  dread  him  as  much  as  we  did  at 
first.” 

“There  may  be  something  in  that,”  replied 
Brinton,  as  if  it  were  the  first  time  the  view  had 
occurred  to  him.  “But,  if  we  are  given  any  kind 
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of  a  chance,  we  shall  be  able  to  put  up  a  good 
fight.” 

‘‘That  Chippewyan  isn’t  the  one  to  give  us  such 
a  chance  if  he  can  prevent  it.  How  far  do  you 
suppose  we  are  from  Fond  du  Lac.” 

‘‘Victor  said  it  was  about  a  hundred  miles  from 
the  Island  of  Pines;  it  seems  to  me  we  have 
traveled  half  that  distance.” 

‘‘Then  two  days  more  ought  to  take  us  there.” 

‘‘If  nothing  prevents;  we  have  only  to  keep  on 
the  right  course  and  not  loiter  on  the  road.” 

You  see  we  shall  not  be  able  to  get  anything 
more  in  the  way  of  food  until  we  reach  the  post; 
what  we  have  here  must  serve  us.” 

‘‘That  is  easily  managed;  we  can’t  carry  the 
body  off,  for  it  must  weigh  several  hundred  pounds 
but  we  can  take  enough  to  serve  us  for  several 
meals.” 

‘‘Not  if  we  eat  like  we  did  awhile  ago.  It  wall 
be  only  prudent  for  us  to  make  some  preparation. 
We  have  the  fire  ready ;  let’s  broil  a  couple  of  big 
slices  on  the  coals,  and  they  will  answrer.” 

‘‘That  is  wdiat  I  was  about  to  propose;  do  you 
know,  Brint,  that  I  have  only  three  matches  left 
in  my  safe?” 

‘‘And  I  have  but  one;  our  supplies  are  running 
low.” 
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The  change  of  mood  wrought  by  the  meal  was 
remarkable.  The  meat  was  tough  and  without 
seasoning,  but  the  choicest  viand  could  not  have 
tasted  better.  They  broiled  the  pieces  as  had  been 
suggested.  It  was  comparatively  early  in  the 
afternoon  and  everything  was  in  readiness  before 
the  coming  of  night. 

“I  am  anxious  to  get  forward  as  fast  as  we  can,” 
said  Brinton,  when  everything  was  done  and  they 
had  again  seated  themselves  on  the  buffalo  robes ; 
“but  if  we  have  a  night’s  rest,  we  shall  be  in  good 
trim  in  the  morning.  We  can  make  our  break¬ 
fast  from  the  carcass  of  the  moose  and  have  our 
other  supply  to  take  with  us.  What  do  you 
think,  young  man?” 

“Nothing  could  suit  me  better,  if  it  is  safe." 

“That  is  the  question;  if  the  Chippewyan  is  not 
in  sight,  it  strikes  me  that  the  best  thing  we  can 
do  is  to  stay  here  till  the  morrow.  He  won’t  be 
able  to  trail  us  at  night,  and  we  shall  have  a  good 
start.” 

The  decision  of  the  boys  would  seem  to  be  based 
on  good  reason,  but  their  youth  and  inexperience 
led  them  into  more  than  one  error.  In  the  first 
place,  they  had  not  made  the  progress  they  sup¬ 
posed.  At  the  best,  they  had  not  traversed  more 
than  one-third  of  the  distance  between  the  Island 
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of  Pines  and  Fort  Fond  du  Lac.  A  long,  difficult 
stretch  lay  before  them. 

Again,  they  naturally  believed  the  Indian  could 
not  trail  them  at  night.  While  this  might  be  true 
ordinarily,  yet  the  trained  woodman  has  other 
means  at  command  when  confronted  by  a  diffi¬ 
culty  of  that  nature.  The  Chippewyan  must  have 
known  that  the  boys  were  making  for  the  Hudson 
Bay  post  and  that,  to  avoid  going  astray,  they 
would  keep  near  enough  to  Lake  Athabasca  to  use 
it  as  their  guide.  He  was  aware,  therefore,  of 
their  general  course,  and  was  likely  to  press  on¬ 
ward  even  without  the  scanty  footprints  to  direct 
him. 

Now  when  the  day  was  drawing  to  a  close,  they 
decided  to  make  a  careful  survey  of  the  country 
which  they  had  left  behind  them.  Leaving  their 
snow-shoes  in  camp,  they  carefully  climbed  to  the 
highest  point  attainable  among  the  rocks. 

“I  wonder  if  there  are  any  more  moose  hiding 
near  us,”  said  Brinton,  as  he  drew  out  his  pocket 
telescope  and  adjusted  it  to  his  eye. 

‘‘That  racket  would  have  frightened  him  off.” 

Through  the  instrument,  the  elder  lad  saw 
Athabasca  stretching  away  for  many  a  mile, 
with  the  smooth,  gleaming  surface  dotted  here 
and  there,  by  the  green  islets,  sprinkled  with  snow 
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as  if  the  pines  were  growing  hoary  with  age.  In 
all  other  directions,  expanded  the  white  wastes 
of  desolation,  while  the  steel-cold  sky  shut  down, 
as  if  to  wall  in  the  two  solitary  youths  that  were 
plodding  across  them. 

Over  this  immense  area  the  searching  instru¬ 
ment  was  swept,  slowly  and  minutely,  while  Fred 
did  the  same  with  his  unassisted  eye.  When  the 
survey  had  lasted  several  minutes  without  either 
speaking,  the  younger  said : 

“Point  your  glass  off  yonder.” 

“Where  do  you  mean?”  asked  Brinton,  looking 
at  his  relative. 

Fred  indicated  a  headland  about  a  mile  distant 
adding : 

“I  think  something  is  moving  there.” 

Brinton  held  the  telescope  leveled  for  some 
time  and  was  still  peering  when  his  cousin  asked : 

“What  do  you  make  of  it?” 

“Suppose  you  take  a  look.” 

Leveling  the  glass,  Fred  Newton  made  out  the 
form  of  a  man  gliding  over  the  snow  toward  them. 
A  brief  scrutiny  revealed  further  that  he  was  an 
Indian  warrior.  Beyond  a  doubt  he  was  the 
dreaded  Chippewyan. 


CHAPTER  XXXII 

TURNED  BACK 

THE  youths  having  advanced  on  their  way  to 
the  Hudson  Bay  post  until  they  felt  a 
stronger  hope  than  before,  suddenly 
awoke  to  the  fact  that  they  were  trailed  by  the 
Chippewyan,  who  had  already  proved  his  ma¬ 
lignant  hatred  of  both  of  them. 

The  discovery  was  well  calculated  to  cause  con¬ 
sternation,  for,  although  one  of  the  boys  carried 
an  excellent  rifle,  it  was  unloaded  and  he  did  not 
have  a  grain  of  ammunition.  Not  only  was  the 
gun  useless,  but  it  had  become  a  burden.  The 
only  article  that  could  be  regarded  as  a  weapon 
was  Brinton’s  knife,  and  that  was  not  likely  to 
prove  of  much  value  in  the  danger  that  threatened. 

The  boys  watched  the  approaching  form,  using 
the  instrument  in  turn,  but  they  were  certain  of 
their  pursuer’s  identity  from  the  first.  Fred 
Newton  was  almost  certain  when  he  detected  the 
vague  moving  speck  without  the  aid  of  the  tele¬ 
scope. 
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“Since  I  was  able  to  see  him,”  said  Fred,  “he 
has  seen  us;  with  his  keen  eyesight  he  was  prob¬ 
ably  quicker  than  we.” 

“And  he  can  travel  twice  as  fast  as  we  on  his 
snow-shoes.” 

“But  he  isn’t  doing  so  now,”  said  Fred,  again 
pointing  the  instrument  toward  the  Indian. 

“That’s  because  he  is  reconnoitering ;  he  doesn’t 
know  how  the  land  lies ;  he  has  learned  that  there 
are  two  of  us  and  things  don’t  look  to  him  as  they 
did  when  he  believed  he  was  following  a  young 
man  who  had  no  weapon  at  all.  He  has  too  much 
sense  to  suppose  there  isn’t  a  gun  between  us.” 

The  Chippewyan  loitered  apparently  for  the 
reason  named  by  Brinton  Warren.  His  malig¬ 
nancy  was  none  the  less,  but  his  caution  was 
greater. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  form  in  the  distance 
melted  from  sight.  The  obscurity  fast  deepened. 
Hardly  had  the  Indian  vanished  when  Brinton, 
putting  away  his  glass,  said: 

“Now,  Fred,  we’ve  got  to  do  some  tall  walking.” 

“That’s  as  sure  as  you  live.” 

Passing  the  few  paces  to  the  camp-fire,  they 
paused  there  for  only  a  few  minutes. 

“The  main  thing,”  said  the  elder,  “is  to  get  over 
as  much  ground  as  we  can  before  he  overtakes 
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us.  We  must  place  ourselves  in  light  marching 
order.” 

“How?” 

“First  of  all,  we  shall  leave  the  buffalo  robes 
behind.  We  may  feel  the  need  of  them  before 
we  reach  the  post,  but  we  sha’n’t  while  we’re 
driving  ahead  as  fast  as  we  can  go,  and  they 
will  hold  us  back. 

“I  think  I  shall  throw  away  my  gun,  too,” 
added  Brinton,  “it  only  increases  my  load.” 

“Don’t  do  it,”  said  his  cousin  earnestly;  “I 
have  the  feeling  that  if  we  get  into  trouble,  it 
will  help  you.” 

“I  don’t  feel  quite  easy  in  mind  myself;  I’ll 
keep  it;  let’s  be  off.” 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  moon  did  not 
rise  until  late  and  there  was  good  reason  to  believe 
they  could  keep  out  of  reach  of  the  red  man  for  a 
number  of  hours  to  come. 

“He  will  think  we  intend  to  stay  here  until 
morning,”  ventured  Brinton. 

“I  wish  I  could  think  so,  but  I  can’t.” 

Afraid  of  going  astray  without  the  guidance  of 
the  lake  shore,  the  lads  came  as  near  to  the  bluffs 
as  was  prudent.  Brinton  was  slightly  in  advance, 
and  for  a  time  the  two  silently  bent  to  their  task. 
It  was  tiresome  work,  but  they  stuck  to  it 
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manfully.  After  a  time  Brinton  abruptly 
halted. 

“Listen!”  he  whispered. 

They  stood  as  silent  as  statues.  A  gentle  wind 
was  blowing  from  the  westward,  the  most  unfa¬ 
vorable  direction  for  them,  because  it  swept  directly 
toward  their  enemy. 

“I  can’t  hear  a  thing,”  finally  said  Fred  New¬ 
ton. 

“I  wonder  if  he  does,”  was  the  significant 
remark  of  the  elder. 

“Quite  likely,  if  he  is  listening,  though  it’s 
precious  little  noise  we  make  with  our  snow-shoes.” 

The  sky  was  as  clear  as  crystal.  The  stars 
gleamed  with  wonderful  brilliancy,  and  a  bright 
aurora  flickering  .in  the  far  north  grew  in  strength 
until  the  boys  were  alarmed.  The  broad  stream¬ 
ers  of  mysterious  light,  flaming  upward  to  the 
zenith,  threw  so  vivid  a  glare  over  the  snow  that 
both  peered  into  the  immense  circle  of  illumination, 
half-expecting  to  see  the  Chippewyan  sliding 
swiftly  upon  them.  Brinton  used  his  telescope, 
in  the  hope  of  increasing  his  vision,  but  at  the 
moment  of  bringing  the  instrument  to  his  eye, 
the  aurora,  with  its  fantastic  gyrations  almost 
disappeared. 

Cheered  by  the  returning  darkness,  the  cousins 
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faced  about,  and  skimmed  over  another  mile 
before  the  lighting  up  of  the  heavens  made  them 
stop  and  look  to  the  rear.  Nothing  unusual 
was  seen  or  heard. 

“I  have  read  that  the  American  Indian  often 
learns  of  an  approaching  enemy  by  pressing  his 
ear  to  the  ground.” 

“It  won’t  work  here,  for  there  isn’t  any  ground 
to  press,  and  that  Chippewyan  is  traveling  over 
the  snow.” 

“I  shouldn’t  try  it  anyway,  for  the  weather 
doesn’t  suit,  and  I  should  only  get  an  ear  frozen 
for  my  trouble.  So  long  as  we  can’t  hear  the 
Indian  he  isn’t  very  close  to  us.” 

The  flight  over  the  snow  was  kept  up  for  hours. 
As  before,  they  halted  now  and  then  to  look  back 
and  listen  for  sounds  of  their  pursuer.  The  fact 
that  he  was  neither  seen  nor  heard  added  to  their 
hope  and  almost  confirmed  them  in  the  belief  that 
they  had  left  the  haunting  peril  so  far  behind  that 
it  really  existed  no  longer.  Finally  the  wearied 
lads  felt  that  they  must  rest. 

Again  they  made  the  mistake  that  was  natural 
in  the  circumstances;  they  had  not  progressed 
as  far  as  they  supposed,  and  the  hour  was  not  so 
late  as  they  thought.  When  they  paused,  they 
saw  nothing  of  any  woods  such  as  had  usually 
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served  them  for  shelter,  but  they  were  near  the 
lake,  where,  in  many  places,  the  snow  had  been 
blown  from  the  bluffs,  leaving  the  tops  as  bare 
as  the  floor  of  a  barn.  The  two  were  rather 
oppressed  than  otherwise  with  warmth,  caused 
by  their  severe  labor  and  the  mildness  of  the 
night.  They  sat  down  on  the  rocks  intending  to 
remain  through  the  short  time  that  must  elapse 
before  daylight. 

The  round  clear  moon  was  climbing  the  un¬ 
clouded  heavens,  and  the  aurora  that  was  still 
playing,  enabled  them  to  see  for  a  considerable 
distance  in  all  directions.  Athabasca  lay  calm, 
cold  and  gleaming,  and  the  sheeted  earth  was  as 
if  it  had  no  limit  or  boundary. 

“It  is  as  still  as  the  grave,”  said  Fred  in  an 
awed  voice. 

“We  are  in  the  land  of  silence;  I  have  read  that 
Arctic  navigators  sometimes  become  so  oppressed 
by  the  silence  that  they  go  mad.” 

“I  remember  hearing  Hayes  the  explorer  lec¬ 
ture  in  London,  when  he  told  of  a  rooster  they 
had  on  board  ship  when  they  were  locked  for 
weeks  in  the  ice.  The  poor  fowl  finally  grew  so 
weary  of  the  silence  and  darkness  that  he  flew 
from  the  deck  and  fluttered  off  till  he  reached  open 
water,  where  he  drowned  himself.” 
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“It  might  act  the  same  way  with  us,  if  we  were 
forced  to  sit  dowm  or  stay  in  one  place,  but  our 
trouble  is  we  can’t  travel  fast  enough.  Somehow 
or  other,  I  feel  as  if  we  shouldn’t  wait  here,  Fred, 
when  that  Chippewyan  may  be  drawing  up  on  us.  ’’ 
“How  can  he  do  that,  when  he  can’t  follow 
our  trail?  ” 

“That  would  be  true,  if  there  were  no  moon  or 
aurora,  but  from  where  we  sit,  we  can  see  the 
snow  has  been  disturbed  by  our  shoes  for  two  or 
three  rods  away.  You  have  only  to  look  to  learn 
for  yourself.” 

“You  forget  that  for  a  long  time  after  we  started 
there  was  no  moon  and  the  Northern  Lights  were 
too  faint  to  be  of  any  help  to  him.” 

“I  have  been  thinking,”  added  Brinton,  coming 
alarmingly  near  the  the  truth,  “that  he  is  cunning 
enough  to  know  we  are  trying  to  reach  Fort  Fond 
du  Lac,  and  that  to  avoid  losing  the  wTay  we 
are  keeping  close  to  the  lake.  If  that  is  so,  he  will 
waste  no  time  in  hunting  for  our  footprints — ” 
Fred  suddenly  laid  his  hand  on  the  arm  of  his 
cousin,  with  a  soft  “ Sh /” 

The  other  had  heard  the  almost  inaudible  sound. 
Stillness  succeeded  for  a  second  or  two  and  then 
the  soft  scraping  of  a  snow-shoe  became  so  audible 
that  both  recognized  the  point  whence  it  came. 
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“It's  the  Chippewyan!"  whispered  Brinton. 

“Shall  we  run?”  asked  the  startled  Fred,  mak¬ 
ing  a  motion  to  rise. 

“Stay  where  you  are,  it  won’t  do  any  good  to 
run;  he  would  overtake  us  in  a  twinkling.  By 
George!  there  he  is!" 

The  dim  outlines  of  a  man  assumed  form  in  the 
gloom  and  rapidly  grew  more  distinct.  He  was 
heading  straight  for  them. 

“Lie  down  flat,”  said  Brinton  in  the  same 
guarded  undertone. 

Both  did  as  suggested  by  the  elder  lad.  They 
did  not  remove  their  eyes  from  the  Indian,  whose 
head  was  bent  as  if  he  were  studying  the  snow  at 
his  feet.  His  course  was  such  that  discovery  was 
inevitable  within  the  succeeding  ten  seconds. 

When  he  had  advanced  several  paces  farther, 
Brinton  Warren  sprang  to  his  feet  and  leveled  his 
gun  at  the  warrior. 

“Stop!"  commanded  the  youth,  in  an  angry 
voice. 

The  astounded  Chippewyan  halted  as  if  trans¬ 
fixed.  The  ugly  painted  face  could  not  hide  his 
shock  of  terror,  for  surely  he  had  not  dreamed  of 
anything  of  the  kind. 

“I  will  not  kill  you,”  added  Brinton  in  the  most 
tragic  voice  he  could  assume,  “even  though  you 
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deserve  death.  The  white  man  is  merciful;  go 
home  to  your  people  and  tell  them  your  life  was 
given  to  you  by  a  paleface.” 

No  address  could  have  been  more  impressive, 
but  its  effect  was  weakened  by  the  fact  that  the 
youth  was  obliged  to  explain  his  words.  The 
Indian,  as  you  know,  had  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
English  language,  but,  to  say  the  least,  his  situa¬ 
tion  was  confusing.  He  hadn’t  expected  to  be 
held  up  in  this  fashion.  Moreover,  it  is  reasonable 
to  believe  he  recognized  the  youth  with  the  gun  as 
the  one  at  whom  he  had  fired  several  nights  before 
when  he  believed  he  lay  asleep  by  his  lonely  camp¬ 
fire,  nor  forgetting  the  previous  attempt  on  the 
Island  of  Pines.  To  put  it  mildly,  the  red  man 
was  surprised  when  confronted  by  the  lad  who 
seemed  to  be  immune  against  his  markmanship. 

It  took  but  a  short  time,  however,  for  him  to 
grasp  the  situation.  A  deadly  weapon  wTas  aimed 
at  him,  and  the  finger  of  his  enemy  was  pressing 
the  trigger.  There  could  be  no  situation  more 
alarming  and  the  only  thing  for  him  to  do  was  to 
accept  the  chivalrous  offer  of  his  master.  He  did 
so  as  soon  as  he  undertood  what  it  was. 

The  Chippewyan  whirled  about,  without  any 
attempt  to  use  his  own  weapon,  and  never  did  he 
make  better  time  on  his  snow-shoes.  He  bent  his 
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body  far  over,  as  if  trying  to  dodge  the  expected 
bullet,  and  gave  his  skill  and  energy  to  increasing 
the  distance  between  himself  and  that  dreaded 
person,  who  couldn’t  be  killed,  but  seemed  to 
have  the  power  of  killing  others,  whenever  he  so 
willed. 

Brinton  did  not  lower  his  gun  until  the  Indian 
had  passed  from  sight.  Then,  with  a  laugh,  he 
turned  to  his  cousin: 

“I’m  glad  I  didn’t  leave  my  rifle  behind.” 

Fred  was  shaking  with  mirth. 

“I  never  saw  a  funnier  sight;  don’t  forget, 
young  man,  that  you  would  have  flung  aside  your 
rifle  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  me.” 

“I  haven’t  denied  it.  If  that  wretch  had  only 
known  it  was  unloaded!  But,  if  it  had  been 
loaded,  he  wouldn’t  have  known  that  either, 
for  I  should  have  picked  him  off  the  moment  I 
was  sure  of  my  aim.” 

“I  believe  he  recognized  you  as  the  gentleman 
whom  he  tried  to  shoot  twice  before;  that  must 
have  had  some  effect  on  him.” 

“Not  as  much  as  my  voice  and  manner.  They 
say  an  Indian  never  forgets  a  kindness;  if  that  is 
so  that  Chippewyan  will  remember  my  mercy.” 

“Certainly  he  will  remember  it,  but  it  isn’t  best 
to  trust  him;  I  believe  Indians  are  the  same  as 
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white  men ;  if  that  one  has  another  chance  at  you 
or  me,  he  will  seize  it.  Hark!” 

The  two  listened  intently.  All  sounds  of  the 
flight  of  their  foe  had  died  out,  nor  could  the 
straining  vision  catch  the  faintest  glimpse  of  him. 
He  was  sure  to  keep  up  his  flight  for  a  good  while 
to  come,  and  after  discussing  the  important 
question  for  a  time,  the  cousins  agreed  that  in  all 
likelihood  they  had  seen  the  last  of  the  enemy. 

‘‘I  think  as  you  do,”  said  Fred  Newton,  ‘‘but 
we  may  be  mistaken.  It  isn’t  best  to  stay  here, 
even  if  morning  is  so  near.” 

‘‘It  is  no  place  to  make  camp.” 

They  rose  to  their  feet  and  glided  forward  on 
their  snow-shoes.  The  fact  that  the  aurora  had 
almost  died  out  added  to  their  hope,  though  the 
presence  of  the  bright  moon  was  somewhat  dis¬ 
comforting. 

“There  is  so  much  pine  in  this  part  of  the  world 
that  we  must  soon  find  the  right  kind  of  timber.” 

“I  believe  I  see  it  now.” 

The  two  were  walking  beside  each  other.  Fred 
indicated  a  point  in  advance  and  to  their  right. 
They  shifted  their  course,  and  speedily  came  to 
a  stretch  of  wood  more  extensive  than  any  that 
had  yet  sheltered  them.  Brinton  led  the  way 
among  the  trees  until  they  had  penetrated  so  far 
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that  the  biggest  and  brighest  fire  could  not  have 
been  seen  by  any  one  outside  the  timber. 

“We  have  thrown  away  our  buffalo  robes,” 
reminded  the  elder;  “and  have  less  protection 
than  before.  We  must  have  a  fire,  therefore,  or 
we  shall  suffer.” 

It  was  so  dark  under  the  pine  boughs,  from 
which  the  snow  was  shaken,  when  they  began 
gathering  fuel,  that  they  could  not  see  each  other. 
They  removed  their  snow-shoes  and  scraped  out  a 
large  place,  where  they  soon  had  a  blaze  started. 
Their  next  act  was  to  bring  forth  the  broiled  moose 
steak  that  they  had  brought  from  their  previous 
camp. 

“We  could  eat  all  of  it,”  remarked  Brinton,  “and 
still  be  hungry,  but  it  is  best  to  save  half  for  to¬ 
morrow.” 

“Yes,”  assented  Fred,  “and  not  be  in  a  hurry 
even  then  to  eat  it.  We  have  a  long  tramp  before 
us,  and  you  know  that  this  is  the  only  food  we  can 
possibly  obtain.” 

The  truth  was  so  self-evident  that  each  ate 
only  a  few  mouthfuls.  Then  they  moved  out  to 
the  edge  of  the  timber  for  a  last  survey  of  their 
surroundings.  The  crust  of  snow  was  so  hard  that 
when  they  passed  from  among  the  trees  it  sup¬ 
ported  them  without  their  snow-shoes.  They 
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walked  to  a  distance  of  a  hundred  yards  and  looked 
back. 

They  did  not  observe  the  slightest  twinkle  of 
their  camp-fire.  The  pines  were  mixed  with  hem¬ 
lock,  and  a  species  of  undergrowth  veiled  the 
trunks  of  those  that  stood  but  a  few  rods  from  the 
plain. 

“He  can’t  see  anything  of  the  blaze,  if  he  should 
come  near  the  wood,”  said  Fred  with  a  sigh  of 
satisfaction. 

“But  he  may  follow  our  trail  to  where  we  en¬ 
tered.” 

“And  lose  sight  of  it  right  away.” 

“Do  you  suppose  it  will  take  him  long  to  find 
it?” 

“Surely  not,  but  you  gave  him  such  a  scare  that 
it  will  take  him  until  morning — which  can’t  be 
far  off — to  get  over  it.  By  that  time  we  shall  be 
well  on  our  way  to  Fond  du  Lac.” 

The  cousins  threaded  their  course  among  the 
pines  and  hemlocks  to  their  camp-fire,  where, 
having  committed  themselves  to  the  care  of 
heaven,  they  lay  down  wrapped  in  their  blankets 
and  back  to  back.  A  few  minutes  later  both  were 
sound  asleep. 

Probably  three-quarters  of  an  hour  had  passed, 
when  the  form  of  an  Indian  on  snow-shoes  would 
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have  been  seen  by  the  boys  had  they  been  stand¬ 
ing  where  they  stood  when  they  made  their  last 
observation.  He  moved  so  cautiously  that  his 
feet  gave  out  no  sound  that  could  have  been  heard 
a  rod  away.  Had  the  lads  been  awake,  they 
would  have  received  no  warning  through  the  sense 
of  hearing,  for  the  intruder  called  into  play  all  his 
perfection  of  woodcraft. 

On  the  edge  of  the  timber,  he  leaned  his  rifle 
against  a  hemlock.  He  did  not  need  it  for  the 
dreadful  purpose  he  had  in  mind.  Moving  with 
the  same  absolute  quiet,  he  went  as  directly  to  the 
camp-fire,  as  if  the  sun  were  shining  overhead. 
With  his  head  bent  low,  he  stole  forward  like  a 
phantom. 

No  danger  of  the  Chippewyan  running  into  a 
trap  this  time. 
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ALMOST  on  the  heels  of  the  Indian  stole  a 
second  form.  He  also  was  a  master  of 
woodcraft  and  advanced  so  noiselessly 
that  the  Chippewyan’s  tense  senses  heard  him 
not.  Even  when  the  follower  picked  up  the  rifle 
from  where  it  leaned  against  the  trunk  of  the 
hemlock,  there  was  no  noise  whatever. 

“ Now  you  may  go,  Arnaak!” 

The  warrior  leaped  back  to  secure  his  gun,  for 
he  recognized  the  voice.  By  the  dim  light  of  the 
camp-fire,  he  saw  that  the  weapon  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  other.  With  a  cry  of  affright,  the 
Indian  skurried  out  from  among  the  trees  and 
away  over  the  snow  at  the  same  desperate  pace 
that  he  showed  some  time  before  in  somewhat 
similar  cirumstances. 

Who  would  have  dreamed  that  the  white  hunter 
would  spare  the  miscreant,  who  was  wholly  at  his 
mercy?  But  so  it  was,  and  with  barely  a  glance  at 
the  swiftly  receding  figure  he  entered  the  camp. 
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The  cry  of  the  Chippewyan  had  roused  Fred 
Newton  and  Brinton  Warren  who  sat  up  and 
stared  round,  wondering  and  bewildered. 

“O  Victor!”  shouted  Brinton  bounding  to  his 
feet  and  rushing  forward  to  grasp  the  Canadian’s 
hand,  with  Fred  Newton  hardly  a  second  behind 
him. 

The  leathery  face  was  wrinkled  by  an  expansive 
smile,  for  no  man  could  have  been  more  delighted 
than  Victor  Chodeau.  For  a  time,  the  questions, 
replies  and  congratulations  were  so  tumultuous 
that  no  one  could  understand  the  others.  Finally, 
the  voyageur  having  refused  to  tell  a  single  thing 
until  he  learned  all  about  his  young  friends,  lighted 
his  pipe,  sat  down  on  a  blanket  and  related  what 
he  had  in  mind. 

‘‘I  was  never  more  certain  of  anything  in  my 
life,”  he  began,  “than  I  was  that  Fred  here  would 
never  be  seen  again  in  this  life.  His  trail  and  that  of 
the  Indian  led  down  to  the  lake  and  told  the  story 
so  clearly  that  not  a  doubt  lingered  in  my  mind. 
I  saw  where  the  two  had  left  the  shore  and  I  was 
sure  that  he  would  never  put  foot  on  land  again. 
But,  unwilling  to  distress  Brinton,  I  spent  a  long 
time  m  studying  over  the  matter,  in  the  hope  of 
fixing  upon  some  other  explanation.  I  could  not, 
nor  had  I  the  heart  to  try  to  dissuade  him  from 
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staying  behind  and  hunting  for  his  comrade, 
though  such  hunt  must  be  in  vain. 

“I  was  hopeful  that  you,  Brinton,  would  be  able 
to  take  care  of  yourself,  but  I  left  you  with  much 
misgiving.  I  believed  that  if  you  escaped,  you 
would  soon  hurry  after  me,  for  the  truth  must 
soon  become  known  to  you.  I  traveled  so  fast 
that  I  reached  Fond  du  Lac  twenty-four  hours 
sooner  than  I  should  have  done  had  you  been 
with  me.  At  the  fort  I  learned  some  facts  that 
brought  me  back  again  over  my  own  trail  as  fast 
as  the  dogs  and  I  could  travel. 

“You  remember,  Brinton,  when  the  Indian 
came  so  near  shooting  you  on  the  Island  of  Pines 
and  how  furious  I  was  after  him.  I  would  have 
been  willing  to  give  all  my  earnings  for  a  dozen 
seasons  for  the  chance  to  wing  him.  I  thought  I 
knew  who  he  was,  but  I  didn’t  know  all;  that  was 
told  me  at  Fond  du  Lac. 

“The  Chippewyan  is  known  as  Arnaak.  He 
received  an  injury  to  his  head  last  winter  during 
a  fight  with  a  bull  moose  which  made  him  insane. 
The  Indian  who  has  tried  so  hard  to  bring  about 
your  undoing,  is  as  crazy  as  a  loon.  He  spends  a 
good  deal  of  his  time  in  tramping  over  the  country, 
sometimes  trapping  and  sometimes  staying  for 
weeks  in  his  own  village — which  is  the  one  visited 
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by  Bri  iton — and  again  he  lingers  at  one  of  the 
forts,  smoking  his  pipe,  sulking  and  refusing  to 
exchange  a  word  with  any  one. 

“You  know  the  Indians  look  upon  an  insane 
person  as  one  who  has  close  relations  with  the 
Great  Spirit,  and,  although  he  has  been  in  many 
strange  scrapes  and  injured  more  than  one  of  his 
own  race,  Arnaak  has  never  been  in  danger  from 
them.  The  white  hunters  and  trappers  who 
knew  the  truth  were  equally  loath  to  molest  him, 
unless  compelled  to  do  so  in  self-defence.  I 
certairily  would  have  shot  him  on  the  island  had 
I  been  able  to  do  so,  but  I  am  glad  now  that  I  did 
not.” 

“And  I  am  glad,  that  I  spared  him,”  added 
Brinton. 

“Do  you  mean  when  he  stole  up  to  you  in  camp 
and  filled  your  blanket  with  holes,  or  when  you 
pointed  your  unloaded  rifle  at  him?”  asked  the 
happy  Fred  Newton. 

“I  mean  on  both  occasions.” 

“Well,  since  I  have  his  gun,  you  needn’t  give 
him  another  thought.  When  I  heard  the  stories 
that  several  of  the  men  at  Fond  du  Lac  told,  I 
began  to  think,  for  there  is  no  accounting  for  the 
whims  of  a  crazy  person,  that  he  might  take  it 
into  his  head  to  spare  Fred  for  a  time.” 
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“What  about  me?”  asked  Brinton. 

“He  didn’t  seem  to  have  much  of  a  fancy  for 
you.” 

“Didn’t  like  your  looks,”  suggested  Fred. 

“Naturally  I  took  my  own  trail  back,  for  I 
knew  that  if  either  of  you  started  for  Fond  du 
Lac,  he  would  keep  near  the  lake.  I  was  always 
on  the  lookout  for  you,  and  I  didn’t  give  the  dogs 
much  rest.  As  good  fortune  ordered,  I  arrived 
here  in  time  to  prove  of  some  use.” 

“It  does  have  that  look,”  said  Fred  gravely; 
“suppose  now  that  you  had  been  a  day  or  a  few 
hours  late,  what  would  have  become  of  us?” 

“You  surprise  me,  Fred,  by  your  foolish  ques¬ 
tions,”  said  the  elder  lad,  with  pretended  impa¬ 
tience. 

“My  question  was  addressed  to  Victor — not  to 
you,  sir.” 

“I  take  the  same  view  of  it  as  Brinton  does,” 
replied  the  voyageur. 

“Then  you  may  consider  that  it  hasn’t  been 
asked.” 

“It  was  the  behavior  of  the  dogs,”  resumed 
Victor,  after  replenishing  his  pipe,  “that  warned 
me  I  wasn’t  far  from  acquaintances  or  strangers. 
I  stopped  the  team,  went  forward  on  my  snow- 
shoes.  When  I  caught  sight  of  the  Chippewyan 
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stealing  toward  the  trees,  I  had  a  pretty  clear 
idea  of  what  it  meant.” 

‘‘If  Sir  Brinton  Warren  will  permit,”  said  Fred 
Newton,  with  a  bow  toward  his  cousin ;  ‘‘I  should 
like  to  know  how  the  Indian  failed  to  discover 
you,” 

‘‘It  was  because  he  didn’t  dream  he  had  any 
reason  to  fear  interruption.  When  I  first  saw 
him,  he  was  in  advance,  and  I  fell  in  behind  him. 
Had  he  looked  around,  he  must  have  seen  me, 
but  he  didn’t  turn  his  head,  till  I  had  sneaked 
forward,  got  his  gun  and  called  him  by  name. 
He  would  have  caught  up  his  rifle  had  it  been 
within  reach,  and  given  me  a  fight,  but  he  didn’t 
get  the  chance.” 

While  the  three  were  talking,  the  light  of  morn¬ 
ing  was  stealing  among  the  trees.  The  voyageur 
walked  out  to  the  open  plain  and  whistled  to  the 
dogs,  which  hurried  to  obey  his  call.  In  the 
cariole  was  an  abundance  of  food,  for  man,  boys 
and  canines. 

Since  our  young  friends  were  in  need  of  clothing 
and  numerous  little  conveniences,  it  was  decided 
by  Victor  to  return  with  them  to  Fort  Fond  du 
Lac,  The  journey,  therefore,  was  once  more 
taken  up,  and  two  days  later  they  arrived  at  the 
post  which  was  a  more  important  one  in  those 
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days  than  it  is  now.  The  boys  were  interested 
in  the  peculiar  structure  and  its  quaint  inhabitants. 
They  found  the  palisades  a  dozen  feet  in  height, 
enclosing  a  square  area  in  which  were  five  or  six 
log  houses.  Among  them  were  the  building  for 
the  bourgeois  and  clerks,  the  store  for  ammuni¬ 
tion,  guns,  blankets,  gaudily-colored  cloths,  beads, 
trinkets,  etc.,  that  for  furs  and  peltries,  and  those 
occupied  by  the  men.  The  boys  remained  for  a 
week,  when,  accompanied  by  three  hunters,  the 
line  of  travel  was  taken  up  for  York  Fort,  more 
than  half  a  thousand  miles  to  the  southeast.  It 
was  a  cold,  dismal  and  laborious  journey,  marked 
by  many  stirring  experiences,  but  in  something 
less  than  five  weeks,  they  arrived  at  their  destina¬ 
tion  on  the  shore  of  Hudson  Bay. 

There  Brinton  Warren  and  Fred  Newton  spent 
the  Arctic  winter,  with  its  long  days  and  nights. 
The  younger  lad  had  recovered  from  the  injury 
to  his  limb  before  the  providential  meeting  with 
Victor  Chodeau.  His  health  was  perfectly  re¬ 
stored,  and  in  the  following  spring,  the  cousins 
returned  to  their  homes  and  to  their  school-books 
in  far-away,  loved  England. 
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